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CHAPTER XIV. 
BALM IN GILEAD. 


ERFECT love casteth out fear. 
Leah Pascal’s ‘ fancy,” a ca- 


price born of idleness, nurtured by 
vanity, shivers under the first breath 
of adversity it is called upon to meet. 
A woman of larger intelligence would 
have given Danton the chance at least 
of explanation; in the face of harshest 
evidence, have believed him free until 
his own lips confirmed the story of his 
marriage. A woman of larger soul 
had said, ‘* Married or not married, I 
love him, love him still: 
that can weakness, no unworthi- 
ness of his undo!” But you will gen- 
ernlly find that human beings are piti- 


and must 


ho 


less in nice proportion to their breadth 
of moral Her 
brought low, her own vanity sharply 
stabbed, the man 
who had caused her tosuffer—these, not 


Vision, own pride 


resentment against 


love’s all-embracing, all-extenuating 
anguish, are the first emotions roused 


With a face 


but collected of demeanor, 


in Leah Pasecal’s breast. 
of marble, 
as though the whole scene were some 
charade, she 
Danton’s columniators for 
ten then, with 
and 
all round; 
lutes the tip of Prince Charming’s 
whisker, bestows a coquettish parting 


amusing drawing-room 
listens to 
yet another 
just her usual 
wishes **Good nighi” 


minutes; 
voice manner, 


Sa- 


glance saitaeal Lord essa and makes 
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her way lightly up to her own room, 
shared with her by little Deb, in Na- 
omi’s absence. 

The child sleeps profoundly. Crush- 
ed, humiliated, with angry 
passion though she be, Leah is faithful 


burning 


to the one unselfish instinct of her na- 
ture: straight to her 
pillow, stoops, and kisses her. 


sister’s 
Deb- 
bie sleeps profoundly, the smile of in- 


walks 


nocence on her lips; the smell of the 
Gloire de Dijon roses on the toilet- 
table makes the room sweet. That 
smile, that sweetness fall like mad- 


ness on Leali’s over-Wrought brain, for 
both speak to her of Danton! Double 


locking her door, she flings herself, 
dressed as she is, upon her bed, and 
through all the early hours of the 
night keeps her watch, that ghastly 
first-watch over a new-sluin hope, 


alone. 

Withhold your pity because her love 
is not of the finest? Oh, pity 
her the Nobler sorrows bring 
their own consolation. The sufferings 
natures should 
appeal to one like the blind physical 
pain of an animal, a pain over which 
no modifying influence of soul or will 
has power. 


reader, 
more, 


of inferior, narrower 


inmates of the house go 
Leah hears them not. 
paas- 


The other 
to their rooms: 
Danton, after a while, 
ing, outside her door as he 
She is in 


returns, 
lover-like, 
passes: she hears him not 


in the office of the 


Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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294 LEAH: 
the state of nerves when our bodily 
all 
as 
shadows beside the torturing grief 
within. At last the short night of 
Paris ouvrier life is spent; the rum- 
bling wheels of the market carts, the 


perceptious become blunted, when 
outward objects of sense are but 


cries of the country people begin to 
the and 
with a shiver Leah starts abruptly 
from the bed. 
and sick. Bodily discomfort arouses 
her from her trance of bitter passion ; 
into bed 
warm little softly-breathing Debbie, 
and falls into the deep sleep of ex- 


be heard in streets below, 


She is cold, ice-cold, 


she undresses, gets beside 


haustion; dreams fair dreams even, 
poor child, of moonlight walks with 
Danton, in which diamonds glitter on 
her wrists and bosom (Jack Cham ber- 
layne’s diamonds), and the Gloire de 
Happy 
the 


Dijon roses wre in her hand. 
for if 


spirit of that dream be realized! 


Leah Pascal she die ere 

It is late in the morning before she 
stirs; and when at last her heavy eyes 
unelose for a few mocking seconds, 
her dreams are with her still: ‘not 
imagined, felt.” Then the 
dreadful flash of full returning con- 
sciousness, and then—the necessity, 


comes 


familiar to most of us, of living and 
making no sign that the heart within 
one’s Joys may be 
exceptional, grief never is unique. 
No commonplace day that dawns but 
is the conflux, to a million human be- 
ings, of eternities of pain. 
Throughout this city of Paris, do you 
suppose hundreds of women are not 
going through just such an awaken- 
ing as Leah Pascal’s? Each thinking 
her own fute the hardest, each crying 
outin her soul against the Juggernaut 
society, the letter of whose laws, while 
she tramples the spirit under foot, she 
is too weak or too cowardly to set at 
naught. 

The necessity of living! 
dresses with much 
usual, and comes down, pale but ‘in 
spirits,” to her midday breakfast, and 
to the accustomed flirtation that sea- 
Lord Stair is more her slave 


breast is dead. 


two 


Leah rises, 


as fond care as 


sons it. 
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than ever throughout the meal: by a 
thousand delicate, unobtrusive atten- 
tions shows his care for her, insists 
upon her drinking champagne instead 
of the vin compris of the table, makes 
her Jaugh even—she finds it easier to 
laugh than smile—over the Jatest bit 
of Paris gossip. And 
grateful to him. _All men are worth- 
less—at that generfilization she arrived 
long ago—the thought of love is nox- 
ious to her as is that of food to a fev- 
ered pzaliute. 


Leah feels 


Still, for such services 
as vanity demands, well utilize 
Lord Stair’s devotion as another's! 
When round, in his 
smart mail phaeton, at two o'clock, he 
finds his beloved ready dressed, the 


aS 


Jack comes 


first time since their engagement such 
punctuality has rewarded him, and 
looking handsomer than her wont. 

*T never saw you wear a veil be- 
fore, Leah,” says Mr. Chamberlayne, 
staring at his beloved with amative, 
lack-lustre gaze, “and it becomes you 
by Jove! Why, you 
have quite a color. [ve always told 
you what you wanted was color.” 

So! a veil and a little can 
patch up the ravages of such a night 
of passion as the last! Leah 
her her lover, drives 
along with him to the Bois—aye, past 


wonderfully, 


rouge 


tukes 
place beside 


that allee in the Champs Elysées 
where she walked with Danton fif- 
teen hours before, and feels that as 


long as she can command fine step- 
ping horses and irreproachable dress, 
and sce the eyes of men and women 
follow her as she passes, tlere muy be 
balm in Gilead yet. When 
turns to the Rue Castiglione 2 couple 


she re- 
of hours later, 2 glow that is not wholly 
due art her Iler 
hand lingers in Jack’s at parting. She 


to is on cheeks. 
confesses, by not denying, that she 
looks forward to a winter spent under 
the Italian skies with feelings of hap- 
Jack 
drives away intoxicated—for one time 
at least in his life not by absinthe. 
Half way up the stairs appear Deb 
and Naomi, flying at headlong speed 
down to meet their sister. 


piness that almost equal his. 
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“Cousin Bell has come, Leal! cou- 
sin Bell has All the house 
smells like M. Rimmel’s shop, and she 
has thirteen packages, and wants to 
have tea before dinner, and her hair 
is puffed up on her head like the la- 
dies at the play.” So shrieks Deb- 
bie. 

“Cousin Bell has brought me the 
loveliest chatelaine,” says Naomi, in her 
languid, self-possessed voice. ‘* And 
she says I ought to wear my dresses 
real grown-up length now. And I 
am to go and stay with her in Lon- 
don, and be _ introduced. And oh, 
Leah ”—this in a whisper—“ isn’t cou- 
sin Bell’s face made up? Why the 
powder stands on her nose!” 

Leah, at the news, lifts her veil, and 
hastily rubs her handkerchief over 
her cheeks—does Leah cousin 
Bell so well as to weep over her ar- 
rival, thinks Deb?—then puts a smile 
on her lips—we have seen hgfore that 
she is clever at this essentially femin- 
ine accomplishment—and runs up, 
preceded by the children, to the 
drawing-room, vacant at this hour by 
reason of the old ladies getting ready 
their war paint and other accoutre- 
ments for dinner. 

“Bell! A day earlier than we ex- 
pected! Such a delightful surprise! 
How thoughtful, how good of you!” 

“My dearest girl ’—they embrace— 
“T was so anxious to be here at the 
Jast to help you.” They embrace 
again. ‘And I knew I should look a 
wreck for the wedding unless I had 
two clear days after the horrid sea 


come! 


love 


sickness. 

They embrace for the third time; 
then fall to serutinizing each other’s 
faces, as pretty women do, who are 
at once closest friends and direst ri- 
vals. 

“The poor thing has not thriven 
on her engagement,” remarks Bell. 
“Engaged people never do thrive. I 
lost seven pounds and a half before I 
married Mr. Baltimore. The 


You own sweet pet!” 


inces- 


ant trouble of the dressmakers, I sup- 
pose?” 
“Or the misplaced anxiety of one’s 
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, 


“But tell 
You 
are not looking a quarter as well as 
What will 


barbarous 


Leah. 
me about yourself, Bell, dear. 


friends,” answers 


you did in Searborough. 
this 
house they never give us five o'clock 
tea, but I will order some for you at 
once.” 

Then, each having relieved her anx- 
iety as to the other’s health, the two 


you have—tea? In 


dear friends settle down on a sofa be- 
side the fire, and grow confidential; so 
confidential that Deb and Naomi, lis- 
tening with the avid attention of un- 
fledged girls, find it difficult at all 
times to decipher the meaning of their 
talk. 
dimentary morals as Naomi and little 
Deb may possess! 


The better perhaps for such ra- 


“Laura Griffiths is looking saffron- 
Mrs. Baltimore 


spending the past month in Brighton; 


colored.” has been 


her stories of well-known London 
people are consequently as full-bodied 
as though it were June, not October. 
** Saffron, indeed, is hardly the word— 
that dead thick gamboge, rather, that 
dark women do turn when they go 
And Sir 
bowing. 
He was riding 
with me on the cliff the other day, 
when we met her. 


wrong in their affections. 
George passes her without 


This I can vouch for. 


The old dowager 
has taken lately to prune de Mousieur 
liveries, and you should have seen 
how Sir George enjoyed it when I 
commented, as a matter of taste, on 
the mixture of purple and yellow! 
Always the fate of what are called su- 
adds Bell malignant- 


man in a 


perior women,” 
ly. ‘Not thousand 
can stand the worry of a grande pas- 


one 


sion for longer than a fortnight. 

“Especially if a grande passion ne- 
cessitates a 
Have you been seeing as much as ever 
of little Arty Cresswell?” 

* Arty Cresswell! Whiy, have I not 
told you about the great Burton catas- 
trophe? You know at pace 
things were proceeding at Scarbor- 
Well, Arty, it seems, confided 
(that mysterious 
some one else who never actually 


gamboge complexion! 


what 


ough! 


in some one else 
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comes to the light), or left his keys 
about, or—tiring of the whole affair— 
sent the letters himself. Every ver- 
sion has lad its day and supporters. 
At all events, the letters—her letters, 
you understand —arrived one fine morn- 
ing, labelled and dated, and directed 
in a neat picket to Mr. Burton.” 

* Who kuew everything, as well as 
the rest of the world, from the first,” 
suggests Leah, with airy cynicism 
worthy of Cousin Bell herself. 

“Yes; and who, knowing every- 
thing, was naturally furious at having 
his eyes forced open against his will! 
You can imagine the set of tableaux 
that followed. Repentant wife on her 
knees, hair dishevelled. Spartan hus- 


band. Her mother sent for. His 
mother sent for. Children sent for. 
Clergy. Lawyers, Curtain.” 


“And now?” 

‘Arty Cresswell has gone, for his 
health, to the Pacific. The children 
have vone, for their education, to Ger- 
many. Mrs. Burton is living on five- 
and-twenty shillings a week at Dieppe, 
and poor injured innocent Mr. Burton 
is deer-stalking in the Highlands.” 

* AJjl these things end so samely,” 
says Leah. “A pity some one does 
not strike out something new in the 
way of domestic catastrophes. — It 
must have been much better fun in 
the old days of duelling.” 

* When men fought with each oth- 


er, women at least had a_ better 
chance,” says Bell savagely.  ‘* De- 


pend upon it, husbands like Mr. Bur- 
ton would keep their eyes wider open 
if they knew that their blindness 
would have to be paid for by an ounce 
or so of cold lead eventually dg 

Mrs. Baltimore lives for men’s ad- 
miration, in men’s society; has men 
friends by the hundred; has broken up 
men’s homes, if she has not broken 
their hearts, by the score—and hates 
them! Not, perhaps, as she hates her 
own sex—that feeling is instinctive, 
warm, human—but rather with the 
wary, cold hatred of political antago- 
nists. <A type of woman belonging to 
an altogether advanced stage of civil- 
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ization, but growing every day we 
live more common, 

‘*Mrs. Burton is not in the least to 
be pitied. With a child of Arty’s age 
the whole thing must have been com- 
pletely her doing from the first. Yet 
of the two—the husband and wife, I 
mean—she is the least contemptible. 
That is my opinion. The world, with 
its usual bow-wow justice (the world 
with grown-up daughters especially), 
euts Mrs. Burton in the street, and in- 
vites Mr. Burton to dinner.” 

*Grown-up daughters reminds me 
of Maggie McDormond,” says Leah, 


languidly interested in the Burton 
tragedy. ‘“ Maggie Atkinson. by this 


time, I suppose?” 

“ Maggie McDormond? 
ble there can be another bie scandal I 
have not written about? Maggie Mc- 
Dormond, my dear, has—gone to the 
mischief.” 

Naomiyind Deb both edge a little 
further forward on their chairs. 

“When you left England she was 
on the eve, as you know, of a most 
ridiculously good marriage.” 

*“T remember. One of the Patent 
Mustard people, was it not? Eight 
thousand a year, and all the little Me- 
Dormonds to be taken into the business,” 

** Well, at the very last, as near her 
wedding day as you are, she decamp- 
ed with the footman.” 

Even Leah opens her eyes at this. 
The two children give a little ery of 
delight. 

“The footman—stay, the German 
master—something utterly disgraceful, 
Iknow. Ah, I recollect. 
German master—a sentimental young 


Is it possi- 


It was the 


man, with blue eyes, and white hair 
falling on his shoulders. Little as I 
like the McDormonds generally,” adds 
Bell, ‘I must say I felt for the people 
in their disgrace. Nothing is so im- 
possible to live down as the miscon- 
duct of an unmarried daughter.” 
Leal’s cheeks flush to a livelier red 
than art lent them an hour ago. But 
the light is waning; the curtains across 
Madame’s windows are close drawn; 
and cousin Bell sees nothing. 
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“Poor old McDormond ran after 
his daughter, they say, and just caught 
her in time to be too late. She had 
been married the day before. So 
much for demure little girls, who get 
up at six in the morning to study Ger- 
man declensions, and who decline fast 
dances on principle.” 

“She will have her reward, Bell.” 
How coldly articulately Leah speaks! 
Who what passionate 
memories grasp her heart at this mo- 
ment! ‘A woman who makes a love- 
match no punishment 
than to be forced to live out a love- 
match! How is Brighton? as_pleas- 
ant and as wicked as Scarborough 


could guess 


needs worse 


was?” 

“Wicked enough in all conscience; 
I cannot say much about its being 
pleasant. Every place bores 
equally after a week. We have had 
Tatters and suite to amuse us, for one 


one 


thing.” 

Leali’s face betrays livelier emotion 
than even the misfortunes of her dear- 
est friends have had power to elicit 
from her. 

«“Tatters! And does she drive the 
same ponies still—the Cholmondoley 
ponies I mean? And how 
dress? And has she taken yet to furs? 
I would sooner rely on Tatters for 
real taste than on all these Parisian 


does she 


men-milliners together.” 

“Tatters, my dear, came out, the 
day before [ left Brighton, in the very 
most exquisite costume I ever saw. 
Ruby violet, with 
for trimming, and amethyst buttons 
that they say belonged to Marie An- 
toinette. They were purchased for a 
fabulous price at the Empress Eu- 


ermine so deep 


génie’s sale—authentic historical but- 
tons, not wretched imitations,” adds 
Bell mournfully, “such as we out- 
siders are forced to be content with.” 

Leah's heightened color, her eyes, 
her lips all evince the warmest inter- 
est in the subject. ‘And what was 
her hat? But I need scarcely ask— 
en suite, of course.” 

* Her hat,” answers Mrs. Baltimore, 
“was a Louis Seize hunting hat of 
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ruby velvet, with a clasp absolutely 
princely in value to match the but- 
tons.” 

“And purchased also at the Em- 
press Eugénie’s sale? ” 

**No. The clasp was made express- 
ly for her at Howell & Jame’s. I 
know the history of every stone—the 
handle of her driving whip richly set 


with amethysts and diamonds to 
match.” 
“Such a dress is impossible,” says 


“One might get 


Leah, with a sigh. 
as far as the buttons, perhaps!” 

*And without them, the dress is 
simply a ruby velvet and ermine, such 
as Mmes. Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
can order at their milliner’s. Impossi- 
ble to imitate Tatters without Tatters’s 
resources.” 

* And who isshe, Leah?” cries Na- 
omi, perfectly unable to restrain her 
feelings longer. ‘* The very happiest 
woman on earth, I am sure.” 

“You should never ask questions 
when your betters are sperking, Nao- 
mi. I have told you often. 
ever, on this occasion, perhaps your 
curiosity latters 
Bell, would you kindly enlighten the 
children’s heathen ignorance? ” 

“« Tatters is the best dressed lady in 


Ilow- 


is laudable. is— 


London,” says Bell gravely, ‘* and one 
She the 
finest horses that money can buy; she 


of the most envied. drives 


sets the fashion in dress, and in many 
When Tatters 


drives, or rides, or walks, all the heads 


other things besides. 


in London turn to look at her.” 
“As they will after Leah,” chimes 
Debbie’s shrill treble. “ When 


Leah marries she is going to be a fine 


in 


lady of fashion, like you, cousin Bell, 
and Mine. Tatters.” 

Happily, the appearance of Désiré, 
with five-o’clock tea, puts an end to 
the conversation. 


CHAPTER XV. 
DELILAH A 
Bett BaAtimore is fair, free, 


LA MODE. 


and 


five-and-thirty ; tall of stature, upright 
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as a dart, and as nearly graceful as a 
woman cin be who owes full one half 
of her graces to training rather than 
nature. Not fair by temperament— 
the dark brow and eyelash tell you 
that—but blonde by long bleaching of 
the hair, long powdering of the skin— 
fair, as we of the nineteenth century 
have grown to accept the word in com- 
mon parlance. A wonderfully pretty 
woman, even though her youth (and 
such a youth!) be over; lips sweet as 
the petals of a wild rose, a little nose, 
half inclined to impertinence, and the 
handsomest pair of mocking cold blue 
eyes that ever smiled away the reason 
and the fortunes of men. 

Poor Bell! what a throat and arms 
she once had! Well, when she had 
them, she displayed them liberally; 
now that she has them no longer she 
displays them not at all. Chest deli- 
cate, suys the fuculty. Whatever the 
sacrifice, the lungs must not be ex- 
posed to night air. Some weaker sis- 
ters, thus cireumstanced, might give up 
health to fashion. Bell does nothing 
of the kind; accepts her fate like a 
martyr; and in a ballroom, with 
clouds of diaphanous gauze rising to 
her chin, and softening every angle of 
shoulder and elbow, looks as girlish 
of figure still as many a budding beau- 
ty of nineteen. Never was woman a 
greater adept at knowing how much 
it is good to show than Bell Baltimore. 
I speak not of elbows only. She car- 
ries the supreme art of artless re- 
ticence into friendship, flirtation, love— 
every relation of her life. 

Married in her teens to a man a 
score of years her senior, Bell, by the 
time she was seven-and-twenty, was 
left alone her little bark 
among the shoals and quicksands of 
London. Mr. Baltimore got attached 
to the embassy in St. Petersburgh, and 
Bell’s lungs—so the accommodating 
faculty declared—were too delicate for 
her to go along with him. Scandal? 
Not a bit of it. They lived together, 
while they lived together, like angels. 
Who but one of Bell’s own familiar 


to steer 


friends got dear Robert his appoint- 
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ment? Mrs. Baltimore, then as now, 
was immensely admired, run after; 
and Mr. Baltimore had always the 
good taste and feeling to enjoy his 
wife’s popularity. Who ean forget 
her beautiful conduct after his depart- 
ure? How she refused two consecu- 
tive balls, gave up the Derby, and 
could only be induced to go te Good- 
wood with the quietest little party of 
four, and in half mourning. 

A young woman of seven-and-twen- 
ty cannot pine away and die because 
her husband lives in Russia. Bell of 
course rallied. Every letter of dear 
Robert’s begged her to enjoy herself, 
and she was far too good a wife not to 
endeavor to carry out his wishes. She 
rallied; went out next season more 
than ever—perhaps into a society one 
shade faster than she had frequented 
with Robert—and from that time till 
the present has—the word looks mali- 
cious, and yet I can find no other to 
replace it—has floated! With 
sional submergences, I must confess. 
Are there not submergences in every 
career, political, literary, artistic? The 
career of a votary of fashion is no ex- 
ception to the rule. 

Well, when women in the 
grades of life—wretched seamstresses 


occa- 


lower 


or mill girls—once get their heads un- 
der water, they very seldom trouble 
society by coming to the surface more. 
Bell, wise in her generation, has con- 
sistently made to herself friends of the 
Mammon of unrighteousness, and in 
high places; friends who, after a lit- 
tle patience, with a good deal of hard 
pulling, have each time succeeded in 
bringing her to land. “ Mrs. Balti- 
more was cut- at one time by two- 
thirds of London,” shrieks shrill-toned 
malice. .*Cut or not cut, I have al- 
Ways gone to court regularly,” says 
Bell’s calm voice. ‘* Not because the 
ceremonial amuses me, but because, 
in Robert’s position, during Robert's 
absence, I feel that it is the right thing 
for me to do.” 

How can Mrs. Brown and Lady 
Smith refuse the acquaintance of a 
lady who, on principle, jostles elbows 
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wit every duchess and marchioness in 
the land at the Palace drawing-rooms? 

A good many people do refuse it; 
old friends of her husband's, well wish- 
ers of her children—Bell las actually 
a pair of small daughters away under 
the stern wing of Mr. Baltimore’s sis- 
ters in Scotland—the world, gener- 
ally, accepts her under protest! * Not 
a woman I would allow my Lucretia 
to be seen with in any public place, 
and we never have her at our smaller 
parties. But at a crush—my dear 
Mrs. Candour, you know as well as I 
do how impossible it is to weed when 
you really want your rooms filled.” 
And Bell understands her position to a 
nicety, aud gives back hatred for ha- 
tred, scorn for scorn, with interest; 
rewards Lucretia and Lucretia’s maim- 
ma for each crush to which she is in- 
vited on sufferance, by stabs such as 
only a woman living in the debata- 
ble land between the half world and 
the whole has power to inflict. 

She is a cousin by marriage of the 
Pascals, and the Prince Charming, 
with his wonted Christian optimism 
concerning success, has always per- 
sisted in regarding her as the most in- 
Once or 
twice, during the periods of submerg- 
ence of which I spoke, it has, indeed, 


nocent of human beings. 


been in his power to throw outa stray 
rope or so on her behalf. And Bell, 
odd to say, has returned those acts by 
x certain substantial gratitude; opera 
tickets for which better 
use; boxes of faded finery to the girls; 
during the last twelve months, trips 
to watering places for Leah, and fiual- 
ly the capture of Jack Chamberlayne. 

That Leah, with her beauty, her af- 
fection for money, and her perfectly 
“‘broad” notions as to ways and 
means, might have arrived at the 
same end unassisted, is possille—pos- 
sible, but not likely. Jack, eight 
short weeks ago, never, on principle, 
opened his lips to a lady, or in any 
way frequented the hunting grounds 
of decent society. Mothers looked at 
him in apathetic despair. Daughters 


she had no 


called him ‘that hideous little mon- 
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ster,” and drew their skirts together 
as he passed. All classes of respecta- 
ble money hunters regarded the pros- 
pective hundred thousand pounds as 
already in the hands of the Philistines. 
But Bell, from that debatable stand- 
ing-point of hers, thought differently ; 
resolved upon and encompassed Jack's 
rehabilitation by a coup de main, the 
ostensible machinery—horse dealing. 

Mr. Chamberlayne, at Scarborough 
for his health, had a thorough-bred 
Irish mare to sell. Mrs. Baltimore, at 
Scarborough for her health, was sud- 
denly ordered horse exercise—by the 
faculty. They met; they looked over 
the mare’s points, in each other’s socie- 
ty. ‘When I 


gentleman,” 


with a 
said Bell, giving Jack 
the fullest benefit of her blue eyes— 


have to deal 


**when I have to deal with a gentle- 
man, I never employ either vet or 
dealer. You say the mare is sound, 
Mr. Chamberlayne. Tell your 
price in two words, and the affair is 
settled.” 

And Jack. 
From horse dealing to tender friend- 
ship; from tender friendship for Mrs. 
Baltimore to tender friendship for her 
dearest friend, Miss Pascal, the gra- 
Not unversed in 


me 


so it was—for poor 


dations were easy. 
some other social dangers, Jack had 
literally no experience whatever to 
guide him amidst glaciers matrimoni- 
al. Jolly little dinners and suppers; 
boating parties, rides—every human 
duty, tie, or belief made a theme for 
ridicule. What was there in all this 
to scare a man’s conscience? what to 
remind him that he was in any differ- 
ent society from that in which he had 
lived, moved, and had his being since 
he left off jackets? Jolly little din- 
ners, unlimited champagne of the best 
vintage, a scoff at love and lovers, at 
and then 
awakening, one fine morning, with a 
worse headache than his wont, and a 


husbands Wives; and an 


remembrance that his signet ring re- 
posed, in token of affiance, upon Miss 
Paseal’s third finger. So Jack 
Chamberlayne rehabilitated. 

* We owe everything to you, Bell,” 


was 
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says Colonel Pascal, pressing his cou- 
sin’s hand as he leads her down Mme. 
Bonchrétien’s gas-illumined, tawdrily 
decorated staircase. ‘* My dear child’s 
early man of her 
choice, 2 man so estimable in every 
way as Mr. Chamberlayne.” 

“And if Mr. Chamberlayne will 
only live another twelvemonth, the 
possessor of a hundred thousand 
pounds,” interrupts Bell wickedly. I 
will do Bell Baltimore justice. She 
may be, she is, an aceomplished act- 
ress, in her own especial line. Hy- 
pocrisy of the pure Tartuffian kind is 
repulsive to her. ‘ Jack is not esti- 
mable, and he is not the man of Leah’s 
choice, but he is a very good parti, 
and I managed it. You are right 
there. Well, you see you have done 


+ 


miurriage to the 


me more than one good turn in days 
gone by, and I am not fond of being 
in debt. Just that.” 

Bell sits, of course, beside Colonel 
Pascal, at the head of the table, and 
the dinner passes off brilliantly. In- 
stantly upon the arrival of the fine 
London lady, with ber airs, graces, 
bandboxes, and impertinence, Mme. 
Bonchreétien sent to the nearest 
taurateurs for entrées. Désiré is in 
his newest buttons; the old 
have put on their best caps; Deb and 
Naomi their rose-colored sashes. Even 
Mrs. Winch, much as she detescs Co- 
lonel Pascal and all belonging to him, 
is in her snuffy ermine and cotton vel- 
vet. Bell herself is simply dazzling! 
Her dress an azure silk, a little the 
worse for a couple of seasons’ wear, 
with soft lace ruffles at her wrists and 
throat, and heart-breaking little en- 
tanglement of blonde and rose-buds 
perched coquettishly on the summit 
of her bleached locks. Beautiful, with 
Leah’s blooming youth, with Naomi’s 
chiselled features so near, you could 
scarcely call her. But there is a fas- 
cination independent of and beyond 
girlish freshness or perfection of out- 
line. Bell Baltimore has studied the 
whole art of allurement from begin- 
ning to end, and practises it with the 
calm, untroubled certainty of an 


res- 


Indies 
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adept. ‘She gives a side-glance and 
looks down ” at Colonel Puseal. She 
openly commences a flirtation with 
her opposite neighbor, Lord Stair. 
Toothless old Mr. Macnamurdo, 
Church-warden Pettingall do not get 
through their dinners without an occa- 
sional look or word that makes their 
withered hearts feel young again. 
“And this is what Leah Pascal, in 
time, may hope to arrive at.” So 
rings the death-knell of love, purity, 
of all 


Leal’s soul: smiles prodigal as those 


fairest might-have-beens, in 


of 'Tatters, and but a shade less venial ; 
a face patched over to perfection, 
with morality to match; insincerity 
so perfect that one bows to it as a 
work of art; and a heart of steel: the 
last finished product of decades of civ- 
ilization, » woman of fashion. 

“You have become as silent as a 
school-girl, Leah,” whispers Bell af- 
fectionately, encircling Leah’s waist 
when the ladies have returned to the 
drawing-room. ‘The depressing ef- 
fect of living among all these mum- 
Oh, my poor child, 
Is Lord Stair—I mean to 
appropriate Lord Stair 


mies, probably. 
what men! 
the only iip- 
proach to humanity the house con- 
tains?” 

“Lord Stair is my very greatest 
friend, Bell,” answers Leah evasive- 
ly. Not for Jack Chamber- 
luyne’s prospective wealth could she 
pronounce the name of Danton before 
Bell Baltimore. ‘ Don’t talk of ap- 
propriating Lord Stair unless you want 


thrice 


our friendship to be over.” 

“Tt would not be the first time that 
the same person bas had his heart 
broken by us both,” remarks Mrs. Bal- 
timore. ‘Look at Mr. 
layne.” 

“That is quite another mutter,” 
says Mr. 
“Tf Jack were to xdmire twenty other 
people as much as he does me, I don’t 
think I could be jealous of him. Poor 
good old Jack!” 

Poor good old Jack drops in unex- 
pectedly before tea is over. 


Cham ber- 
beloved. 


Cham berlayne’s 


During 
the whole past week Leah has persist- 














ently enlarged upon the necessity of 
his keeping aloof from the Rue Casti- 
glione during the final forty-eight hours 
before the wedding. It is an estab- 
lished piece of etiquette that the bride- 
groom should thus absent himself— 
every old lady in the house has told 
her so—and the little sisters insist on 
having her to themselves at the last, 
and she is really not free from those 
horrible dressmakers one moment 
during the day: the logical result of 
which persistence being—that Jack 
has again turned wildly suspicious of 
Lord Stair, jealous, beyond cure of 
judgment, of every moment that Leah 
and Lord Stair spend together un- 
guarded by his presence. 

Much as he loves the girl—oh, pov- 
erty of language, that we must so often 
desecrate that word!—he distrusts her 
more; thereby, fool though he be, 
showing a sagacity that might shame 
the reason of some better men. Her 
unwonted kindness during their drive 
to-day sent him away from the house, 
as I have said, intoxicated; before he 
had turned into the Rue de Rivoli he 
began to ask himself ugly questions on 
the score of her possible motives. Mis- 
trust does not require any very high 
or complicated mental process; and 
although Jack has had seanty experi- 
ence of refined society, his four-and- 
twenty years of life have sufficed to 
teach him the meaning of Judas kiss- 
es. Once aroused, and neither segars 
nor brandy could quiet the ‘* monster 
begot upon itself, born on itself.” 
Dressmakers, little sisters, etiquette— 
a nice thingto put a man off with—eti- 
quecte! Jack brooded fiercely over 
his own thoughts during his solitary 
dinner; rushed forth from his hotel 
the second it was over, hailed a fiacre 
—and enters Mme. Bonchrétien’s sa- 
lon just in time to find Lord Stair mur- 
muring pretty things into Miss Pas- 
cal’s ear on the sofa, and Bell Balti- 
more in a corner virtuously playing 
bésique with little Deb. 

“You aim too high, Debbie.” Bell 
sees Jack Chamberlayne without up- 
lifting her eyelashes, and improvises 
this small aside for his benefit. ‘That 
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is just the fault Leah makes too. You 
children risk everything for double 
bésique, or sequence, and I, you see, 
Deb, score my little common mar- 
ringe twenty, and win. Oh, Mr. 
Chamberlayne, is it really you? How 
you startled me!” 

Jack is exceedingly fond of Bell 
Baltimore; useless to disguise a fact 
which every successive page of Leah’s 
history must demonstrate. Bell can 
talk down to his level, while she 
makes him feel that he talks up to 
hers. She knows the world, mascu- 
line and feminine; she knows himself, 
save perhaps in some few honest cor- 
ners beyond a Bell Baltimore's lights. 
Even with Leah frowning on him, it 
would be hard for Jack to remain long 
sullen under the influence of this sy- 
ren’s smiles. And Leah does not in- 
tend to frown on any man to-night, 
even on Jack. The presence of her 
own familiar friend fans all the girl’s 
latent coquetry—bitterly miserable 
though she be—to white heat. When 
Danton comes (her feverish eyes watch 
the clock for him already) he shall 
find Lord Stair, Jack Chiumberlayne, 
both at her feet. Her cheeks flush to 
their loveliest hectic, her spirits be- 
come wild. Not Bell, with all her 
Brighton gossip and practised powers 
of amusing, can compete with Leah 
to-night. Jack grows more desperate- 
ly in love thanever. He perches him- 
self on a low stool about the third of a 
yard from her feet, and, jealousy and 
suspicion forgotten, looks up, with all 
the rapture of proprietorship, into her 
exquisite, animated face —Lord Stair 
still forming a modest third in the 
background. Colonel Paseal gazes at 
the picture of innocent happiness with 
parental pride, and Bell, neglected, 
begins to yawn behind her pocket 
handkerchief. 

“Leah,” cries little Deb, at this 
touching juncture, ‘may Naomi and I 
try on our bridesmaids’ dresses ? They 
came home while we were at dinner, 
and Naomi does so want to see how we 
look, and we will promise not to sft 
down or anything.” 

Leah objects, a curious, sudden 
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sharpness in her voice, but Juck inter- 


feres. ‘* Why the dickens, at such a 
time as this, should the poor children 
not amuse themselves? Bridesmaids! 
love their little Let us see 
the bridesmaids’ dresses by all means. 
Anything to remind us of that thrice- 
o'clock ceremony next 


hearts! 


blessed six 
Wednesday.” 

“IT hope we shall call it blessed this 
time next year,” remarks Leah. How- 
ever, she lets the children depart, Nao- 
mi rushing wildly, three steps at a 
time, Deb’s poor little halting legs fol- 
lowing, as best they may, up stairs. 
Ten minutes later they return, trans- 
figured from gawky, ill-dressed girls 
into angels, all white, and rose, and 
spotless gauze, afraid to 
breathe, or sit, after the manner of an- 
gels. 

* All we want to show us off is the 
bride,” cries Naomi, in a kind of exal- 
tation. ‘Stand up fora minute, Leah, 
just to try our effect.” 

Leah is in « simple white muslin to- 
night; some instinct of feminine friend- 


walk, or 


ship guided her, doubtless, in select- 
ing the one dress dear Bell cannot 
venture to wear. A creamy Gloire 
de Dijon rose, taken from the glass 
upon her dressing table, lies amid the 
ripples of her nut-brown hair. 

* Yes, to be sure, Leah,” cries Jack, 
springing to his feet; ‘to please me— 
well, to please the children then— 
stand up fora minute. Where is the 
use of false shame at this time of day ?’’ 


” 


* False shame!” repeats Leah slow- 
ly, and gives her lover » look—such a 
look of frozen indifference as any man 
but a Jack Chamberlayne must surely 
interpret right. : 

“Weill, I never thought, among all 
my sins, that I should be accused of 
that.” 

Saying which she rises, Jack taking 
forcible possession of both her hands, 
and allows herself to be centrally 
placed, for the benefit of the company 
at large, with the angels behind. 

* You want a veil—you want a veil 
to hide your blushes,” cries Mr. Cham- 
berlayne. “Ah, here is just the 


thing!” And seizing a lace antima- 
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cassor from the back of a neighboring 
chair, he throws it suddenly over her 
head. ‘* Now, if we had only a par- 
son handy, we would get through the 
ceremony ut once, and suave papa the 
expense of the wedding dinner. By 
the Lord, we would!” 

He draws Leah’s cold left 
through his arm, adjusts an imaginary 
flower in his buttonhole, smooths down 
his necktie, goes through the panto- 
mime of producing a ring from his 
waistcoat pocket. 

“~%, Frekerick, 
Leah 

He has proceeded thus far in the 
marriage ceremony before Leah can 
free her hand from his grasp. The 
children are in eestasies, the old la- 
dies, on tiptoe, watch with delight the 
frolics of our dear young Croesus. Just 
then a foot sounds on the stairs, the 
drawing room door opens, and in an- 
other second M Danton walks quickly 
in amid them all. 

Leah’s head is turned away, but the 
sudden stopping of her breath, the 
feeling of actual physical agony that 
contracts her heart, tells her the truth. 


hand 


John take thee, 


” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“COME!” 
MENTALLY Leal: Paseal has rehears- 
ed their meeting at least one hundred 
times during the last twenty-four 
hours, always tragically. Danton 
should find her passionately, loudly in- 
jured, or cold and tearless as stone; a 
Lady Macbeth or a Medea. 
a farce with Jack 


He comes, 
and she is acting 
Chamberlayne, in antimacassoi 
her head, a room full of indifferent 
men and women looking on. In the 
very gravest moments of human lives, 
is it not always thus—off the stage? 
Despair, death in the soul, and exter- 
nally the travestiments of a burlesque, 


over 


and spectators! 

‘““M. Danton! this is fortunate,” 
cries Naomi. She does not love Dar- 
ton ordinarily: but any man, any au- 
dience, would be welcome to Naomi 
Pascal at this blissful crowning point 
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of existence. ‘Leal is only got up, 
you know, but Deb and I are real! 
With white kid gloves, and bouquets, 
and our bridesmaids’ lockets, this is 
exactly how we shall be on Wednes- 
day.” 

“How are you, Danton?” 
Jack, holding out a couple of fingers 
good-humoredly. ‘Just in time to 
play us the wedding march, eh? We 
have been following the new fashion 
in executions, monsieur—getting our 
execution over snug and quiet, and dis- 
appointing the public.” 

Danton is livid—that ashen gray col- 
or to which dark-complexioned men 
are apt to turn under sudden and vio- 
lent emotion. But the muscles of his 
face, his voice, all that is within the con- 
trolling power of will, betray lim not. 

“You have done wisely, sir ”—this 


cries 


he remarks in answer to Jack’s small 
pleasantry—* wisely and well. On 
an oceasion like Miss Pascal’s mar- 
riage many men suffer. By 
keeping the spectacle private we may 
hope that their pangs will be lessened.” 

At the coolness of his tone, the com- 
posure with which he enters into 
Jack’s humor, every fibre in Leah’s 
frame thrills with She 
snatches the covering from her head, 
flings it from her, and stands, her face 
turned from Jack Chamberlayne and 
Her 
eyes seem suddenly to have become 
black as night from the dilation of the 
pupils, her brow is contracted, her lips 
are white. 
pressed, silent rage, such as I think 
only features of Hebrew origin can 
wear, deforms all the youth and beauty 
of her face. 

“You have the knack of—finding us 
travestied—M. Danton.” God! 
this be her own voice, she wonders, 
that speaks so carelessly? « But prac- 
tical jokes are our forte. Are they 
not, Jack?” 

And she stands there, without a 
blush, beneath all their looks: her 


lover’s, Lord Stair’s, Danton’s—all! 


must 


passion. 


the rest, but confronting him. 


An expression of com- 


can 


“By Jove, I don’t know what you 
mean by ‘jokes,’ 


* cries Jack, putting 
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on along face. ‘ You are coming, I 
hope, monsieur, to see me turned off 
on Wednesday? Evening affuir—spe- 
cial license—dinner here in the Rue 
Castiglione afterward. Of course you 
have offered M. Danton a place at the 
mournful ceremony, my dear?” 

“If I have omitted to do so before, 
[invite M. Danton now,” says Leah, 
coldly, articulately. 
to meet at the English chapel, in the 
Avenue Marbeuf, M. Danton, at six 
precisely.” 

“There will be four bridesmaids,” 
cries Naomi, unable to restrain her 
feelings—** Deb and I in white and 
rose, as you see us, and the two Sher- 


**Our friends are 


” 


ringtons in blue—- 

* And we have seen the exke,” adds 
Deb. “Oh, such a beauty, M. Dan- 
ton! As big as a card table with the 
corners off, and Cupid sitting on a 
heap of gold in the middle.” 

* There are temptations for you,” 
says Jack, his hollow little face beam- 
“If you want another, I have it 
Oh, I am not joking 

This is in response 


ing. 
—be best man. 
at all, my love.” 
to a flash he receives from his love's 
eyes. “I got a telegram from Smith- 
ett just before dinner, and he can’t 
come—broken a couple of ribs by a 
fall down at Newmarket. If M. Dan- 
ton would not mind standing proxy?” 
* Surely — Cham berlayne—ahem !— 
you must have other friends in Paris— 
friends of 
Thus 
from 


’ 


older standing—ahem!’ 


Prince Charming pompously, 
the hearthrug—Prince 
ing, horrified at having a Bohemian 
medical student, who plays the piano, 


Charm- 


who gets his living no respectable 
person knows how, at his daughter's 
marriage. 

“T accept the invitation condition- 
ally,” says Danton, pointedly address- 
ing himself to Leah. ‘Before next 
Wednesday it may happen that Tam 
some hundreds of miles away from 
Paris. If Iam here ”— 2 little pause 
—Leah's heart accentuates that pause 
with its fullest meaning—*“ TI shall not 
fail to be at the Enelish chapel, in the 
Avenue Marbeuf, at six.” 
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‘* But that sort of answer will scarce- 
ly do for a best man, will it?” asks 
Bell in her silvery tones. She rose 
while Danton spoke, has crossed the 
room in her gliding, noiseless way, 
and stands now close beside Miss Pas- 
cal’s elbow. ‘ Bridesmaids «und best 
men must surely make up their minds, 
whatever the bride and bridegroom 
do, before the eleventh hour?” 

““Whatever the bride and _bride- 
groom do.” As she utters these 
words with emphasis, Mrs. Baltimore’s 
eyes meet those of Danton’s, and the 
gauntlet is thrown down between 
them. To a very large proportion of 
men Bell is irresistible. Others, while 
retaining their peace of mind person- 
ally, do fullest justice to her capabili- 
ties of conquest. To just a few she is 
Danton is among these 
few—and Bell already knows it. At 
a glance he discerns the whitewash on 
her soul as clearly as the rice powder 
on her face; sees the finished woman 
of the world, the licensed seductive- 
ness of fashion, in every fold of her 
clinging draperies; every intonation 
of her trained voice; and ranks her— 
oh, how infinitely lower than any of 
those poor ballet girls and chorus 
singers his public appearance with 
whom has so seandalized the virtuous- 
minded inmates of Mme. Bonchrétien’s 
house. 

«As I am positive to be in Paris,” 
says Lord Stair, ‘and as I never 
change my mind ”—he gives a quick 
look at Leah—*under any circum- 
stances whatever, perhaps I might be 
considered an available substitute for 
Mr. Smithett?” 

“Charming, charming! ” cries Colo- 
nel Pascal; the eye of his imagination 
already on a paragraph in the “ Morn- 
ing Post,” wherein the delightful 
name of Lord Stair shall stand pre- 
eminent. ‘Really, Chamberlayne, I 
congratulate myself on Mr.—um—aw 
— Smithett’s broken ribs.” 

“T don’t congratulate myself at all,” 
says Jack, with his frank rudeness, 
and looking thunder-clouds at Lord 
Stair “Smithett is one of my best 
friends, and a fellow of my own age, 


repulsive. 
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and a deuced good-looking fellow too. 
Whoever heard of having a_ best 
man os 

“Old and ugly enough to be your 
grandfather,” Lord Stair interrupts 
him with unruffled temper. “It is an 
anachronism certainly. Still, in a 
proxy, I think gray hairs may be over- 
looked.” 

“And your hair is not gray at all, 
Lord Stair,” cries Deb, fixing her ter- 
rible eyes on his lordship’s flame-col- 
ored locks. ‘I heard Leah say the 
other day, that hair like—like that,” 
remarks Deb with delicate ambiguity, 
‘“‘never turned gray. ‘ Didn’t you, 
Leah?” 

The speech delights Jack back into 
good humor. “TI have a great mind 
to take you with us as_ travelling 
bridesmaid, Deb. You would do fine- 
ly to amuse us on wet days and that, 
when we begin to grow tired of each 
other.” 

“If you take a bridesmaid, you 
ought, in common fairness, to take a 
best man too,” says Lord Stair. ‘The 
whole of wedding-touring 
wants radical change. 


system 
Suppose you 
inaugurate the reformation, Chamber- 
Jayne. Make upa pleasant party of 
five or six people, and never get tired 
of each other at all. What do you say, 
Miss Paseal?” 

But the question meets with no an- 
Miss Pascal has moved abrupt- 
ly away into the back drawing-room, 


swer. 


and stands there, beside the piano; 
her head turned from every one sive 
M. Danton, who has followed her; her 
face bent down over a heap of music 
she is hurriedly examining. Brief 
must be their colloquy, if colloquy they 
hold at all; few the words in which 
explanation is offered or passion vent- 
ed. Mrs. Baltimore watches 
stealthily ; Colonel Pascal (upon whom 
an instinet of uneasiness his fallen 
with regard to Danton) shifts from one 
dandified foot to the other, passes his 
jewelled fingers through his hair, fid- 


them 


gets half way across the room—in an- 
other minute will be at his danghter’s 
side. 

“You have suffered, my poor love— 
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you are suffering at this moment,” 
whispers Danton. ‘Yes, Miss Pas- 
cal,” he adds aloud, ‘the song you 
I brought it down from 


’ 


want is here. 
my room a couple of days ago.’ 

“Suffered! You have killed me,” 
comes her answer, in broken, stifling 
“You have killed me—and 


; 


accents. 
you presume to speak like this still!’ 

*“T love you,” is Danton’s answer. 
“Throw me over, be true to me, as 
you like: I love you.” 

‘*Love? Yes, papa, yes; M. Dan- 
ton is going to sing for us. You dare 
insult me with that word. I know the 
truth, sir! Mr. Pettingall has told me 
the whole shameful truth.” 

By this time Colonel Pascal has 
reached them. ‘It will oblige us in- 
finitely, I am sure, if M. Danton will 
favor us with some of his very charm- 
ing songs—the last occasion, probably, 
Leah, my love, that you and Mr. 
Chamberlayne will have the pleasure 
of hearing them.” 

Let me petition too,” cries Bell 
Baltimore, the piano. 
“Musie is my passion, M. Danton— 
Leah, you have not introduced me to 
M. Danton—Italian songs above all, 
and I know that you sing Italian well.” 

Danton smiles, looks flattered, and 
in a few easy plirases glides into the 


crossing to 


empty verbiage that in society is call- 
ed art-talk, with Bell. He is simply 
giving Leah time—time for the philtre 
contained in that word “love” to en- 
ter her veins, and lend her courage. 
“And you will sing to us? Ah, 
how good. And I may choose—these 
are your songs, M. Danton?—I may 
choose what we shall have first?” 
And Bell does choose, and Danton 
sings. He 
natural capacity, as we have seen; a 
voice rich in tone and compass, afflu- 
ent in youth’s full freshness. So far 
the task is easy. But be sure without 
a tolerably strong will a man cannot 
be put through a whole repertory of 
songs, now bravoura, now ballad, now 
Italian, now English—a man, I say, 
his heart torn by sudden anguish of 
disappointment, cannot sing any num- 
ber of songs at command, without the 


possesses 2 magnificent 
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exercise of will quite beyond the aver- 
age. Happily Danton possesses this 
will. He shrinks not from a single 
note—not even from that upper C his 
enemiesknow. Balladand bravoura— 
French, Italian, English—he 
through it all like an artist, and brings 
what Bell herself would call her heart 
into her throat. 

* You really must give me the name 
of that Italian barcarole, M. Danton.” 
He has quitted the pinno at last, and 
Bell's blue eyes are looking their soft- 


roes 
5 es 


est into his. ‘I have no voice, un- 
fortunately for myself, but I can just 
make noise enough when [am alone, 
with all the doors well shut, to recall 
better things. Sulla poppa del mio— 
no, my wretched memory will never 
retain Italian 
unless you write them down for me.” 

Reader, all things come to him who 
to utilize his 


six consecutive words 


waits and has 
chances. During the past quarter of 
an hour—aye, during every bar he 


power 


sang——Danton has been revolving one 
question in his mind—how toa commu- 
To spenk to her, 


nicate with Leah. 


even in a impossible, 


To 


whisper, is 


guarded, trebly guarded, as she is. 
send her a note through one of the 
servants of the house might be to 


both 
must 


compromise them beyond re- 
demption. And he 
cate with her at once—must see her 
until he 


communi- 


alone to-night, or no more 
meet her as the wife of Jack Clhamber- 
luyne. 

The opportunity of which he well- 
nigh despaired comes to him now 
through the agency of Bell Baltimore 
—Bell, who would give her two best 
diamond rings—the occasion forces 
sooner than 


affianced 


me into strong language- 
Leah faithless to her 
lover. Moving into such a position 
that he ean rest his hand upon the 
mantel shelf, and at the same time 
feel sure that no friendly eyes over- 
look his shoulder, Danton takes out 
a note-book from his pocket, tears 
out a couple of its leaves, and at Mrs. 
Baltimore’s command begins to write, 
but not the name of the Italian barca- 


see 


role! 
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She crosses over quickly to his side. 
Is Bell set upon poor Danton’s con- 
quest, or what, that she should mo- 
nopolize him so pertinaciously? “I 
am really ashamed to give you all 
this trouble, M. Danton; but that is 
the price people of talent have to pay. 
You have written me the title of the 
song? Now would you add the com- 
poser’s name, and the publisher's? 
Thank you so much!” And Beli 


stretches out her soft pink palm, with 
2 look and a smile that exceedingly 
few men would have strength of mind 
to resist. 

Danton folds the piece of paper on 
which he has scribbled six or eight 
words in pencil, and transfers it to his 


wiistcoat pocket. Afterwards, delib- 
erutely dotting every “i” and crossing 
every ‘“t,” he writes down upon the 
second leaf the name of the barcarole 
for Mrs. Baltimore, presents it to her 
with a bow, then returns to the piano, 
amidst bridesmaids and groomsmen, 
and lovers and all, and addresses 
Leah: 

‘And here are the words, the last 
words, of the romance you asked me 
for, Miss Pascal.” Clearly and xloud 
he speaks; Colonel Pascal, Lord Stair, 
Jack himself may hear every sylluble. 
“Thad forgotten them till this moment.” 

And quick as thought the folded 
slip of paper was transferred from 
Danton’s waistcoat pocket into Leal’s 
hand. Bell Baltimore, not unversed 
in the art of surreptitious 
giving, watches the whole transaction, 
under shelter of her fan, and arrives 
at her own conclusions. 

Well, and the evening comes to a 
close. The weary farce is acted out, 
Jack Chamberlayne’s adieus spoken— 
the final adieu before he shall meet 
his bride at the altar—and Leah, 
guarded to the last by Bell and by 
the children, gets to the quiet of her 
own bed-room and to liberty. Need I 
tell you with what trembling haste 
she locks her door, how eagerly her 
fingers unclose upon the paper that 
miy be her warrant of life or death— 
with what blinded eyes she reads: 


note- 
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“In the Atelier, when the house is 
quiet to-night. Come.” 

So run the ‘last words of the ro- 
mance.” Ol insolence, in their alter- 
ed positions, that he should dare ad- 
dress her thus—demand an interview 
as a matter of right! Oh joy, that he 
is near, and that he loves her still! 
She flings the paper down, amidst the 
gewgaws and trinkets that strew her 
dressing-table, she snatches it up to 
raise it to her lips. She pales with 
anger—she flushes with soft repentant 
tenderness. ‘In the Atelier, when 
the house is quiet to-night. Come.” 

The request is an insult, yet she 
must needs accede to it, were it but 
to tell away 
would imply distrust in her own 
strength, belief in Danton’s. She 
will go, even at the risk of discovery 
—go, if only to say those five words, 
“LT love you no longer,” and so take 
leave of him, and of everything con- 
nected with the mawkish name of love, 
forevermore. And deciding thus, she 
holds the forth for instant 
struction in the eandle; watches it, 
cold and resolute, until its corners be- 
flame, then 


him so. To remain 


5 


note de- 


gin to curl above the 
snatches away her hand, and with a 
passion of .tears, hides the paper in 
“Oh, my love! oh, my 
miserable broken life! Ob, that I 
might die to-night—that he might 
feel the weight forever of having 
killed me!” 

She sits, her head clasped between 
her hands, while tears rain down her 


her breast 


cheeks—scalding tears, such as only 
the first, selfish, inconsolable grief of 
youth can produce, 

A discreet tup at the bedroom door 
makes her start guiltily. It is Mrs. 
Baltimore’s maid, with a request that 
Miss Paseal, if not tired, will 
come down for a little fireside chat 
with her mistress before bedtime. 

Fireside chat with Bell Bultimore— 
panegyrics on flounces, orange-flower 
wreaths, and Brussels veils to-night! 
Well, if only to turn away suspicion, 
it must be gone through with, like 
the rest of the hypocrisies that the 


too 
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next forty-eight hours hold in store. 
Leah bathes her eyes in cold water, 
rubs her pallid cheeks till they glow 
again, and in five minutes’ time is 
standing at her friend’s door, the con- 
ventional smiles, the conventional 
falsehoods all ready on her miserable 
lips. So good of dear Bell to send 
for her! Ah, and what a sweet, sweet 
wrapper! real Mechlin, of course? 
And tise lining of that becoming rose- 
colored taffetas! Now they can have 


one of their good old gossips, just as 
they useal to have in Bell’s dressing- 


room at Scarborough—the good old 
gossips in which the friends were 
wont to discuss the ultimate fate of 
Mr. Chamberlayne. 

Mrs. Baltimore is in possession of 
the state or visitor's apartment of 
the Bonchrétien establishment. No 
meagre camp-bedstead, no curtainless 
windows are here. Silk-lined dra- 
peries, warm carpets, ormulu «and 
looking-glasses abound. A wood fire, 
piled half way up the chimney, blazes 
on the hearth. On the dressing-table 
is ranged a regiment of scent-bottles, 
trinkets, ivory brushes—all the raw 
materials of war, without which a 
veteran coquette would no more travel 
than would an experienced general 
without gunpowder. Bell herself re- 
clines in an arm-chair beside the fire, 
her delicate person swathed in em- 
broideries and ribbons, her head de- 
nuded of its towering puffs, and with 
coils of blonde hair simply wound 
round it for the night. Novelists of 
the sterner sex talk of the midnight 
conferences when heroines appear be- 
fore each tears and their 
back-hair; experience of actual life 
informs us that women are as reticent 
of displaying the one as the other. 
Leah lias wiped away the traces of 
her tears, as of so many crimes. Bell 
has still ten pounds’ worth of M. Isi- 
dore’s best workmanship round her 
head. 

“You dear, extravagant old Bell! 
Ilow nice you look! Just like the 
heroine ina French novel! And what 
«% room Bonchrétien has produced 


other in 
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You should see the den the 
children and I inhabit—no curtains, 
no carpet, no fire. But to be sure, 
the Prince Charming gets us boarded, 
all three in « lump, for a hundred 
francs a week.” 

*- Poor dear Prince Charming!” says 
Bell. “I declare, only to look at his 
face does me good. He radiates with 
sitisfretion——” 

“And gratitude to you, Bell, the 
suviour of the family. Ah, well! I 
hope poor Jack will feel the same 
kind of gratitude six montlis hence.” 

And with a sigh too audible to be 
altogether real, Leah draws up another 
easy chair beside the hearth, and sinks 


for you! 


therein, precisely in such a_ position 
that the light of the fire falls with 
searching brilliancy upon her face. 

Bell Baltimore watches her in si- 
lenee. “If I were not assured of your 
happiness, Leah,” she remarks pres- 
ently —* if I were not certain that your 
heart is as light as heart can be, I 
should say that you had been crying.” 

* And what if I have been crying?” 
says the girl promptly. “ Whiat if I 
ery every night of my life, just now?P 
You know me on the surface only, 
Bell. You don’t give me credit for a 
single human feeling. Do you think 
it costs me nothing to leave these two 
dear children, and——” 

«And your dear papa. Of course it 
must cost you infinite suffering to bid 
the Prince Charming good-bye! I 
ought to have remembered that wheu 
I spoke. What a delightful person 
your friend M. Danton seems, Leah? ” 

The blow is struck quickly, with 
precision; but Leah does not stagger 
by a hair’s breadth under the shock. 

““M. Danton has a remarkably fine 
tenor voice,” with ex- 
cellently assumed indifference to the 
subject. 

*“And quite one of the handsomest 
faces I have seen. He reminded me 
at once of Guiglini—you are too 
young to remember poor Guiglini— 
just the same fine eyes and delicate 
line of profile.” 

It is Leah's turn to be silent. 


she observes, 


Not 
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remembering Guiglini, how can she 
be expected to enlarge on the beauty 
of his eyes or profile? 


“Much as I should dislike this 
boarding-house existence,” goes on 


Bell, “‘ there is one decided advantage 
in it: you are thrown with picturesque 
people, such as you would never other- 
wise meet.” 

“People like Lord Stair, for in- 
stance,” Leah. Evidently the 
whole conversation interests her not, 
for she has to repress a yawn, and 
raises her handkerchief to her lips. 

“Well, even Lord Stair is more 
picturesque in the Rue Castiglione 


says 


than he would be in London. Bot I 
spoke of M. Danton. Out of a house 
like this you would never get a 


chance of being in the same room 
with 
is charming. 


a man like M. Danton; and he 
Your father mentioned 
his circumstances to me, poor fellow! 
but of course all that has nothing to 
do with talent 
I can assure you, Leah, I quite enjoy- 
ed my evening. 


—nn artist is an artist. 


” 


The  stiletto-point finds its way 
where the straightforward dagger- 


thrust was powerless. ‘He who ran 
might read that you enjoyed yourself, 
Bell. 
I thought you a little cruel. 
sidering all your long lists of killed 
and wounded, could you*not be satis- 
fied without the slaughter of one poor 
obscure victim like M. Danton?” 
“You mean that I laid myself out 
for M. Danton’s conquest? ” says Bell, 
with her chill smile. ‘ Well, this is 


For my own part, I must say 


Con- 


about the first time I have been ac- 
cused of a weakness 4 la Maggie 


I can understand most 
’ she adds, 


McDormond! 
phases of mental depravity,’ 
lightly; ‘‘ but that particular one—a 
woman stooping to accept notice from 
a man beneath herself—is beyond 


” 


me. 

The fire quivers and dances on the 
faces of the two cousins—on Bell Bal- 
timore, who allured, on Leah Pascal, 
who accepted Jack Chamberlayne. 
Bell is upright, alert, watchful—the 
conscious virtues of a Cornelia on her 
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cold blonde face. Leah’s eyes are 
fixed upon the blazing embers; her 
hands lie iistlessly on her lap; the ex- 
pression of lassitude, that follows all 
strong mental excitement, is visible 
upon her whole person. 

“*A man beneath herself.’ If I 
were sufliciently wide awake to ar- 
gue, we would have that qnestion out, 
Bell. I should like to know how you 
interpret the word ‘beneath’? But 
I am really mortally tired to-night. 
When we were in the drawing-room 
I listened to all your voices ys though 
I were in a dream, hearing rather 
than understanding.” 

* You are thoroughly overwrought, 
Leah,” says Bell, with meaning; ‘and 
persons in just that kind of state have 
an unpleasant trick of falling seriously 
ill. If you are wise, you will not stir 
from your own room to-morrow. One 
wants all one’s nerve to get through a 
wedding gracefully; and honestly and 
truly, you are looking frightfully ill, 
child. You have aged by three years 
since I saw you last.” 

Leah not replying to the compli- 
ment, Bell has to resume the burthen 
of making conversation unassisted ; 
and for half an hour more carries it 
on without slackening speed. 
scandal, the delightful golden future 
that lies before Jack Chamberlayne’s 
wife, the certain conquest and suc- 


Dress, 


cesses of next season’s campaign— 
these are Bell’s themes, not unwisely 
chosen. In a certain kind of shallow 
cleverness, a certain skin-deep knowl- 
edge of the weaknesses of human na- 
ture, very few women cun surpass 
Bell Baltimore. . At last the 
above the fireplace strikes one. 

**And all my chances of beauty- 
sleep are over for to-night,” cries 
Leah, rising with a start. ‘ Bell, if I 
look as plain as my best friends could 
wish on Wednesday, I shall have you 
to thank, remember. These ghostly 
vigils are a fatal preparation for dead- 
white silks, anda daylight complex- 


’ 


clock 


ion.’ 
Bell follows her to the door, and 
when kisses have been exchanged, 
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holds the girl’s feverish hand in her 
own. ‘ Leah,” she whispers, * will 
you forgive me if I offer you one little 
bit of commonplace advice? I prom- 
ise never to ask a question, never to 
go back to the subject while we live, 
but all my hardly-gained experience 
of the world and of men makes it an 
absolute duty for me to speak.” 

*“ Advice—duty? I—I don’t know 
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what you mean, Bell,” stammers 
Leah, changing color painfully, and 
trying, with poor success, to smile. 
‘*The best advice you can give me is 
to go to sleep as soon as possible.” 

«Yes, Leah, go to sleep. And even 
in your dreams refrain from listening 
to one more syllable of the last words 
of the romance. Good night, my 
dear.” 





SHAKEN DEWDROPS. 


N the white bosom of a fair tall flower, 
Two pearly dewdrops lie: 
Fresh with the coolness of the midnight hour, 


The quiet of the sky. 


Each drop is rounded into full completeness: 
The mirror of its breast 

Reflects the perfect picture of earth's sweetness, 
The semblance of heaven's rest. 


There comes a little whisper through the roses, 
By airy zephyrs borne, 

Freslvning through all the silent garden-closes, 
With tidings of the morn. 


The flowers bow their heads in mute devotion, 
Before the rising sun: 

The dewdrops quiver with the sudden motion, 
And tremble into one. 


With us, dear heart, the shock of sudden trouble 
Swept o’er each waiting soul, 

And life that was so lonely, being double, 
Became one perfect whole. 


Now thou and I, content because together, 
In one securely rest: 

Safe from all storms of life’s capricious weather, 
Folded in love’s own breast. 





Kate HILiarp. 
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CANOVA AND NAPOLEON. 


FROM UNWRITTEN HI§TORY. 





FPNHE renowned conqueror, whom 

Lamartine obsequiously termed 
‘*the greatest of the creations of God,” 
dreamed of establishing an empire over 
the minds no less than over the liber- 
ties of his fellow men; and as means 
of achieving this twofold result, the 
splendors of art, the wondrous de- 
velopments of science, and the refin- 
ing influences of literature were em- 
phasized aud encouraged. 

In Antonio Canova, the foremost 
sculptor of the age, the pride of his 
countrymen, and the favorite artist of 
continental Europe, Napoleon discern- 
ed a man preéminently qualified to do 
his bidding, and to him, therefore, 
he held out the most flattering induce- 
ments to exchange the banks of the 
Tiber for those of the Seine. 

In the first days of September, 1802, 
M. Cacault, the French Ambassador 
at the Court of the Holy See, received 
a letter from M. de Bourienne, the 
private secretary of Napoleon. This 
epistle expressed the “very earnest 
desire ” that ‘Canova may be induced 
to come to Paris for the purpose of ex- 
ecuting the model of a colossal statue 
of the First Consul.” Then follow 
the following inducements, truly im- 
perial: ‘*The expenses of the jour- 
ney to and from the capital will be 
borne by Nupoleon; also the cost and 
transportation of the block of marble. 
As «x further consideration, one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand frances shall 
be paid to the sculptor for the com- 
pleted work.” 

M. Cacault lost no time in making 
known to Canova the contents of the 
letter which he had received. The 
sculptor listened to the appeal with a 
sad heart. The wrongs which his 
country had endured were too fresh 
to be easily forgotten. Venice, then 
the Niobe of Tialian cities, and a wid- 
ow cowering amidst the débris of her 


former glory, was still fondly cherish- 
ed by one of her most dutiful sons. 
With « bitter and a humiliating past 
staring him in the face, could Canova 
have the courage to strive fora briglit- 
er future? The conqueror of the 
world, so called, was also the con- 
queror of his own native Italy. 

“I do not deny the glory of the 


First Consul,” said Canova to M. 
Cacault; “I acknowledge the im- 


mense service which he has rendered 
to religion, and the culture and civil- 
ization which he has rescued from 
barbarism. His is a greater glory 
even than that of Alexander, of Han- 
nibal, and of Caesar; I am bound to 
confess it. But all these titles of his 
glory do not prohibit me from be- 
holding in him the oppressor of my 
country. That Bonaparte, by an act 
of his own free will, has abused the 
right of » conqueror in destroying the 
political existence of Italy, and in 
surrendering it, both root and branch, 
to Austria, is now and ever will be 
the lumane verdict. Against us he 
has repeated tlie shame of the division 
of Poland. Knowing such to be the 
case, shall I, an ungrateful son of an 
ubhappy fatherland—shall I to 
mould with my servile hands the fea- 
tures of him who has subdued, de- 
spoiled, and sold——” 

“But, signor,” interposed the Am- 
bassador, “ Italy. will rise again.” 

“Ah, who knows? ’ con- 
tinued the sculptor, ‘there are other 
considerations which must hold me 
back. I have numberless unfinished 
works in my studio, and as many 
commissions awniting my attention. 
I am not a political aspirant; and I 
crave only the freedom of toiling as I 
have toiled all my past life. ‘The 
winter is coming on, and I should 
surely perish in the snows of Paris.” 

M. Cacault was one of that order of 


cy 
go 


Even so,’ 
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beings whom opposition never dis- 
heartens. He was far too diplomatic 
to yield even to a straightforward ue- 
gation. He possessed a most mar- 
vellous degree of patience and per- 
sistency in urging forward his cause. 
With his familiar grace and almost 
irresistible eloquence, he responded 
to Canova’s last refusal in the follow- 
ing words: 

“As you may know, signor, nature 
produces, from time to time, great 
men in all professions. These men, 
provided they live in the same epoch, 
ought to be united in purpose, und 
mutually regardful, Alexander and 
Apelles were friends, not enemies. 
The great warrior of France has done 
his first duty—he has summoned, with 
princely formality, the great artist of 
Italy. If the latter shall refuse to ae- 
cept an invitation so flattering to him- 
self, the star of his renown must speed- 
ily lose its lustre. I fully understand 
the calamity which has befallen Ven- 
ice; if it had likewise happened to my 
own native Brittany, I should not have 
she: fewer tears than Canova now sheds 
for his fatherland. I appreciate the 
scruples and the indignation of enfant 
des gondoles. But Canova is no long- 
ern» Venetian in Rome; and, even if 
this be so, does he not wish to fulfil 
that perfect mission for which he has 
been summoned? ” 

Notwithstanding these persuasive 
arguments, the sculptor still contin- 
ued to remain unalterable in his deci- 
sion. Other intervention was requi- 
site in order to bring the affair to the 
desired result. M. Cacault now sought 
the advice of Pope Pius VII., and of 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, his Minister of 
State. Both thePontiff and the Cardinal 
were unanimously in favor of the pro- 
ject which had been suggested; and 
the latter improved the earliest oppor- 
tunity to make known to Canovn the 
wishes of the Church, and to counsel 
him to go to France without further 
resistance or delay. 

“Have some pity on me,” remark- 
ed the sculptor to Gonsalvi. * Iam 


wounded at the heart; I am chilled. 
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To the new work I can give only my 
hand; for I lack in this enterprise 
life, ardor, and enthusiasm. I shall 
be no longer Canova, but a slave 
obedient to the will of his master. 
Perfect freedom, without alloy, is alone 
the mother of great works.” 

When M. Cacault discovered that 
he could not carry his point by mere 
persuasion or argument, le resolved 
to have and 
with this new intention he arranged 
his tactics, aud located his batteries 
with a knowing skill. On a stated 
occasion he planned a certain inter- 
view with the 
pointed evening, the private secretary 
of the minister, M. le Chevalier Ar- 
This 
order, it ought to be said, was clothed 
in the following casual remarks: 

“This evening, monsieur, you will 
keep away from the theatre, because 
I wish you to be on hand when I shall 
have called you.” 

Still later, and after the minister 
had fully matured his planus, he gave 
to his secretary these fiual instruc- 
tions. 

“M. Artaud,” 
understands our 
oughly. 
able, wise, and courageous. 


recourse to strategy; 


Canova, and on aup- 


taud, was ordered to be present. 


* Canova 
thor- 
He is sensible, good, ami- 
He has 
not offended me; but Paris, you know, 
has not my virtue. In the first place, 
Canovi refuses to acquiesce; but men 


said he, 


renusons very 


very often continue to refuse simply 
In his 
refusal I see a declaration of war of 


because they began to do so. 


another sort, xud in this struggle who 
would be the allies of Canova? It 
would bring terror into the city which 
he inhabits. ‘Though there is hope, it 
is based wholly on the sculptor’s side. 
He goes to bed early, but he will not 
sleep this night through. TI have giv- 
en way to him; and he is actually em 

He is 
not willing to make the portrait of the 
First Consul; he even says to the con- 
queror of Italy, ‘I do not care for 
you, since you are the arbiter and the 
master of laws in the Peninsula. My 
chisel is free. and my chisel only.’ 


barrassed by his own victory. 
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Behind Canova’s success there lies 
some regret. I wish you, monsieur, to 
take it by surprise. Go at once to his 
lodgings: introduce yourself as one 
coming from me; say that I am 
forced, against nvy own wishes, on ac- 
count of other affairs in Rome, and 
the expressed wishes of the Pope 
(which is all true!) to send my courier 
to Paris this evening; and that I must 
demand from Canova, who is my 
friend, a final response. Say to him, 
what I have never ventured to say, 
that it is now sixteen years since my 
brother, Pierre Cacault, eager to be- 
come a painter, came to Rome to 
study the models, and, having met 
with misfortune, was kindly cared for 
und fed by Canova, and this without 
the direct knowledge of the sculptor. 
Evil always shows itself; but the good 
occasionally. My rank and _ position 
are now elevated; but I shail never 
forget either the misfortune of my 
brother or his generous 
Repeat the story as I have told it to 
you. A man so sensitive as he is 
more readily overcome by his own re- 
by my solicitations. 
If it is a question of time, everything 
will be conducted to his satisfaction. 
Do not return without the expression 
of his full assent, or, if you choose, 
his conditional one. Act toward him 
with discretion.”* 

M. Artaud proved a faithful aeces- 
sory in this little game. 


benefactor. 


proaches than 


Upon arriv- 
ing at the lodgings of Canova, he was 
surprised to find him on the point of 
going to bed. Without hesitation he 
disclosed the of his 
Canova listened attentively, and was 
moved to shed tears when the gentle- 
man repeated, during the conversa- 
tion, the celebrated mot of Napoleon: 
“Oh, if I were not a conqueror, I 
would wish to be « sculptor.” 

During this interview Canova offer- 
ed not the least bit of resistance. His 
decision was thoroughly altered, but 
not by the intercession of M. Artaud. 
**Say to the minister,” he enjoined, 


secret mission. 


* M. le Chevalier Artand, “ Histoire dn Pape 
Pie VIL.” Paris, 1837, tom. I., p 33 seq. 
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“that the counsel of the Pope, of Car- 
dinal Gonsalvi, and of other esteemed 
friends, has prompted me to accede to 
the wishes of the ruler of France and 
of the world!” 

Perhaps after all the most power- 
ful influence which had been brought 
to bear upon Canova, in this whole 
controversy, was that of Antonio 
D'Este, the foreman of his studio, and 
his dearest friend. The latter, in his 
**Memoire,” has detailed one of their 
familiar conversations on this vexing 
topic. It was held soon after the de- 
parture of M. Cacault from the sculp- 
tor’s studio. , 

“Dear friend,” said D*Este, ‘* you 
had better go to Paris; for, I trust, 
after you are dead and gone, some- 
body will think about writing your 
biography. In that biography there 
ought to be related some incidents not 
wholly «kin to art, and some anecdotes 
characteristic of yourself, which may 
divert the reader’s attention from 
weightier matters. Vasari, Baldinucci, 
Condivi, Ridolfi, and others, who have 
penned the lives of our masters, have 
not failed to introduce anecdotes into 
their several You ought 
not to refuse honors which are show- 
ered upon you. I really would not 
advise you to transfer your residence 
to Paris; and do not heed, I beg of 
you, such advice from any 
However, I deem it best that you 
should profit by the present opportu- 
nity, which, I honestly believe, will 
prove of incalculable benefit to you in 
your future career.” 

Canova listened to his friend with 
complacence, and responded: * Yes; 
such things will all be very fine, and 
may possibly prove that your counsel 
proceeds from wisdom. But as 
gards the journey to Paris, it will not 
benefit me a finger’s worth.” 

“Perhaps not,” continued D’Este; 
* but one ought to be attentive to what 
the vast public may say of his merits, 
in order that he may know how to 
give perfect satisfaction. Is it not 
so?” 

To this expression of sound judg- 


narratives. 


source. 


re- 
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ment the sculptor made no response. 
Nevertheless, he gradually yielded his 
wishes to the advice of his friend, and 
awaited only a favorable opportunity 
to communicate his change of mind to 
the Minister of France. That he fin- 
ally succeeded in doing so, the reader 
has already been informed. 

Canova now began the necessary 
preparations for departure. The Pope 
furnished him with letters of high re- 
commendation to his legate in Paris; 
and from Bonaparte himself he re- 
ceived missives directed to the several 
authorities residing along the route 
which he was to pursue. M. Cacault 
was equally courteous and consider- 
ate. Nothing that might prove con- 
ducive to the health, comfort, and 
safety of the sculptor was omitted. 
Everybody, in fact, wished him a bon 
voyage. In the last of the month, 
Canova, accompanied by the Abbé 
Sartori, his half-brother and private 
secretary, bade adieu to the Roman 
capital. 

The journey to Paris was speedy 
and felicitous. Upon reaching the 
metropolis, the travellers were warm- 
ly welcomed by Cardinal Caprara, the 
legate of the Pope, and by him Ca- 
nova was formally presented to the 
French Minister of the Interior. 

It was « lovely and serene morning 
in October when the two Italians, ac- 
companied by the Minister, rode over 
to the chiteau of Saint Cloud. At 
this time the palace was the main 
place of residence of Napoleon, who 
uppears always to have cherished a 
marked 
both on account of its cosy interior 
and of its having been the theatre of 
his first official elevation and success. 
Here it was that he transacted the af- 
fairs of State oftener than in the royal 
chambers in Paris. 

Having entered the grand vestibule 
from the Cour @’Honneur, the party 
was first accosted by M. de Bourieune, 
who conducted the sculptor into the 
private :partment of the First Consul. 
When the usual cougratulation had 
been exchanged, Napoleon turned to 


predilection for the chitean, 
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Canova, and, in the best of humor, 
asked: 
** How fare the times in Rome?” 
“Permit me, sire, to speak with my 


ordinary freedom and frankuess,”’ in- 
terposed the sculptor. 
*As you please,” replied Napo- 


leon. 

* Well, General, you ask me about 
Rome. Rome is about as low down 
in misery as you are high up in re- 
The which 
ranked your name with Ceesar’s have 


nown. victories have 
been as fatal to that old mistress of 
the world as glorious for you. Rome 
is languishing in indigence; her pal- 
aces are despoiled; and her treasures 
of art are in the hands of strangers. 
The contributions levied to defray 
the expenses of the war have de- 
prived her of her former resources; 
and her ports, closed to commerce by 
your orders, only tend to increase her 
losses.” 

These words, spoken with much 
earnestness, were worthy of ancient 
They 


not displeasing to Napoleon. 


character and courage. were 
On the 
contrary, he manifested an ardent de- 
sire to know more of the «artist; and 
with all willingness, the sovereign of 
treat 
the 


power consented to on terms 


of equality with sovereign of 
genitis. 

*“‘T shall restore 
“T love and seek 


tome,” he replied 
to xccomplish the 
good of humanity. By the way, do 
you stand in need of anything to go 
on with your new work?” 

* Nothing,” responded Canova, ‘I 
have only to fulfil your orders.” 

* You will then execute my statue,” 
concluded Napoleon; and with these 
words the interview was closed. 

On successive days, while the seulp- 
tor busied himself with the model, the 
First Consul either chatted 
pleasantly with Josephine, or econ- 
versed with Canova on political top- 


read or 


ics. On one occasion Napoleon in- 

quired about the health of the Pope. 
“He is quite well, monsieur, but 

totally unable to alleviate the wants 


aud miseries of his people. The few 
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baioechi that he ean get hold of he 
gives to the poor.” 

Napoleon suddenly turned the sub- 
ject by remarking: 

“As you already know, we have 
here in Paris the Venus di Medici. 
What think you of it? Do you esteem 
it more than the Pallas?” 

“Monsieur, one can scarcely com- 
pare a nude statue with one that is 
draped. However, I prefer the Ve- 
nus to a hundred Pallases.” 

Some days later Canova returned to 
Saint Cloud to continue his work. At 
the time of his arrival Napoleon and 
Josephine were seated at dinner. On 
entering the room, Canova remarked 
to Josephine : 

“It is a pity, madame, that a per- 
sonage so londed as is the First Con- 
sul with the cares of business should 
be obliged to stand idle while a sculp- 
tor is modelling his portrait.” 

“Not so, good friend,” said Napo- 
leon, interrupting him; “for now I[ 
have nothing to do.” 

Canova then reopened on his favor- 
ite theme of conversation, by saying: 

*T can never console myself when 
I think of Rome deprived of her an- 
tique monuments. Her sorrow is 
deep—it is enormous; neither do I 
think that. it is shared only by Ital- 
ians. Even the French, who are 
deeply sensitive to the dignity of the 
arts, share this affliction. I recall to 
mind a pamphlet written by that no- 
ble M. Quatrameére de Quiney upon 
the subject in hand, Just think, mon- 
sieur, of the exportation of the Horses 
of San Marco and of the subversion 
of the Venetian republic.” 

When the sittings for the portrait 
had terminated, Canova made haste 
to complete the model; having finish- 
ed which, he carried it to Saint Cloud 
for inspection. Napoleon and Jo- 
sephine were both satisfied with the 
work. Some days later it was sub- 
mitted to the examination of the 
artists and connoisseurs resident in 
the French capital, by nearly all of 
whom it was commended for its close 
resemblance tu the original, for its 
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broad manner of execution, and for 
its truthful expression of the character 
and moral features of the man. Soon 
afterward the model was boxed up 
and forwarded to Rome. The re- 
maining days of his sojourn in Paris 
Canova spent in paying brief visits to 
several of his old friends, with whom 
he had formed an earlier acquaintance 
while they were in Rome. Almost 
daily receptions were given in his 
honor by the French artists. 

One of the newspapers, in announc- 
ing his arrival in the city, had termed 
him ‘the most favored sculptor,” and 
thereby aroused jealous feelings in the 
minds of certain of the national art- 
ists. This spirit of animosity speedily 
died out, and was replaced by cordial 
friendship. ‘*No man,” said one of 
these artists, ‘could at the same time 
traduece Canova and have any respect 
for himself.” 

Among those with whom Canova 
intimately associated were M. Fon- 
taine, the architect in the service of 
Napoleon; M. Francois Gerard, the 
most famous painter of his time, whose 
chef-d' euvre, *'The Entrance of Henry 
1V. into Paris,” is of the 
main attractions in the gallery at Ver- 
sailles; M. Jacques Louis David—the 
favorite of Napoleon, the head and 
restorer of the French School, and 
the painter of the “ Coronation” and 
the ** Passage of Saint Bernard ”—and 
M. Quatramére de Quincy, the life- 
long friend and biographer of the 
sculptor. 

M. de Quiney was daily in com- 
pany with Canova. They together 
visited every place of interest in the 
city, including the museums, the gal- 
leries, the churches, the public works, 
and the palaces. Accompanied by 
his friend, Canova visited the National 
Institute, and was present at one of 
One of the mem- 
bership arose and congratulated his 
associates on the honor which they 
had of counting Canova as one of 
their ‘*‘foreign correspondents,” and 
then added: “It is not we ourselves 
who have done honor to the illustri- 
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ous sculptor, but by his presence we 
are honored.” 

This tribute of respect touched the 
sensitive heart of the sculptor, who 
could not find words to express his 
emotions. The next day he wrote 
home: ‘I seem to be the guest of 
this kind-hearted people, whose hos- 
pitality, proffered with such grace 
and cordiality, fairly overcomes me. 
Wherever I go I am the object of 
honor and respect. Everybody ap- 
pears to be my friend, and a friend 
worth having too. Never before have 
I been placed under such obligations, 
and alas! of a sort which I can never 
hope to relinquish.” 

One of the most delightful reminis- 
cences which the sculptor bore away 
from France was that of an autumnai 
visit to the old residence of General 
Murat, near Paris. Some months pre- 
vious Murat had come into possession 
of two of Canova’s masterpieces—the 
marble groups of ** Cupid and Psyche.” 

After Canova had been received at 
the chateau the party went into the 
gallery. Here the merits of the * Cu- 
pid and Psyche” in piedi were freely 
discussed. M. de Quiney thought 
that the drapery of Psyche lacked 
elegance and finish, and that the 
foids, instend of being well defined, 
were only faintly suggested. 

“Whit odds does it make?” asked 
Canova. ‘All the world knows that 
the artist who could execute the nude 
figure could also give greater finish 
to the drapery.” 

** That does not always hold true, 
responded De Quiney; “and all the 
world will not think alike. I feel sure 
that the neglect of the drapery will 
tend to depreciate the merits of the 
figure itself.” 

The speaker then requested Gen- 
eral Murat not to exhibit the group 
until the sculptor should have brought 
it “to a higher degree of perfection.” 
The next day Canova, having pro- 
cured the necessary tools in Paris, set 
about remedying the deficiencies. At 
the close he expressed himself won- 
derfully surprised ** by the increased 
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beauty of the work.” The two groups 
of the ‘Cupid and Psyche,” which 
may be said to be very fair speci- 
mens of the sculptor’s early talent, the 
the 
* are the sole works of 


* Recumbent Magdalene,” and 
‘“Terpsichore, 
Canova which Paris now possesses. 
At length these merry meetings 
came to an end. On the 1st of De- 
cember Canova held his last interview 
with Napoleon and Josephine. It 
was late in the afternoon when the 
rolled to Saint Cloud, 
as on a former occasion of Cano- 
the palace, the 
ami his wife 


carriage up 
and, 
v's appearance at 
First Consul amiable 
were enjoying a slight repast. 

“T have come, sire,” suid the sculp- 

tor, after he had entered the room, 
“to bid you an adieu. I shall return 
home to-morrow.” 
“Ts 
is not fair that you should leave us so 
I know that you lave not seen 
half that ought to be seen.” 

“Still, I long for my old freedom, 
my old friends, my rest, and my work- 
shops.” 

**And what of all these honors that 
have been showered down upon you?" 
asked Napoleon. 

“They are dearly prized, sire; but 
I love Rome more. ‘There my best 
days have been spent—there my best 
works originated —there, too, 1 want 
always to be.” 

“You will consent, Signor Canova, 
to come to reside in Paris before long? 


“Indeed,” replied Napoleon. 


soon, 


Paris is to become the future seat of 
the arts; and here are to be gathered 
all the brilliant lights of the modern 
world.” 

«* Pardon, sire; but I can never con- 
sent to live in Paris, for a residence in 
Paris can give me nothing that Rome 
does not afford. The interests of a 
stranger are poorly understood and 
slightly favored in a city where op- 
position is rife.” 

“Weil,” retorted Napoleon sharply, 
‘“‘we all encounter opposition some 
time in life. It isa sign of genuine 
right to be able to overcome hatred 
and jealousies.” 
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‘He that is born a conqueror,” re- 
plied Canova, ‘“‘may readily over- 
come his opponents by dint of cour- 
age, and govern them by the severity 
of his will. But « poor artist is 
eternally in the clutches of his supe- 
riors. Even if foes plot not openly, 
they will be sure to do so behind your 
back.” 

“Good! Bravo!” exclaimed Napo- 
leon. “That, signor, is not the saying 
of a mere sculptor.” 

Napoleon arose from his chair, and 
walked across the floor. Then, turn- 
ing toward the sculptor, and looking 
him full in the face, he asked: 

«Tell me, Signor Canova, is it not 
well to subdue our enemies?” 

** First, who are our enemies? Are 
they those who fail to comprehend 
our right motives, or are they those 
whom we ourselves are unable to see 
through?” 

“It is not 
even best, to 
man’s hatred 
as his actions are culpable.” 

“I do not agree with you, sire,” 
said Canova, with firmness and de- 
cision. ‘The integrity of our 
tions and the humanity of our views 
are oftentimes questioned by otiiers. 
If our own judgments were infallible, 
we might hope to accomplish more 
good than we do. You and I, sire, 
are alike gifted with truth and error.” 

Napoleon, for the first time during 
all their conversations, was discon- 
eerted by this fearless remark of his 
interlocutor. It was an _ intended 
thrust at his own individual trans- 
actions; he recognized it as such, but 
also the man of genius who had dared 
to give it utterance. 

“You speak, Signor Canova, senza 
tema (without fear).” 

“Sire, I speak without flattery.” 

When the sculptor was about leav- 
ing the room, Napoleon said: 

** Go, signor, and salute the Pope for 
me. Tell him that you have heard 
me recommend the freedom of the 
Caristians.” With a very puzzled air, 
he concluded: * Signor Canova, adio!” 


always convenient, nor 
know the reasons of a 
and opposition so long 
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On the next day Canova, accom- 
panied by the Abbé Sartori, left 
Paris. 

Upon his arrival at Lyons he was 
entertained by Cardinal-Archbishop 
Fesch, « brother of Madame the moth- 
er of Napoleon. At Turin he was re- 
ceived by tle Marchioness de Prie, 
at whose residence he tarried for a 
few days. At Milan he was met by 
the Vice-President of the Italian re- 
public, who celebrated his arrival 
with brilliant festivities, closed by a 
sumptuous banquet. 

It was at Florence, in the week fol- 
lowing the 15th of December, that 
Canova’s eventful journey was most 
happily marked. On the evening of 
his arrival all the professors of the 
Academy of Fine Arts assembled in 
the house of Bossi, the painter, where 
a genuine intellectual feast was serv- 
ed. The next day Canova visited the 
Academy, and strolled through the 
schools of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, and conversed with the 
numberless youth who were therein 
devoting their energies to the study 
of art. He beheld this assemblage 
with much concern. 

“Some of these pupils,” said he, 
‘must necessarily turn out to be poor 
artists, and fall victims to disappoint- 
ment. Now that Italy and the whole 
of Europe are full to repletion of 
works of art, what can all these young 
men hope for? The worst of it is that, 
by their very number, they will help 
to maintain a worthless mediocrity ; 
for excellence was never the inherit- 
ance of the many; and in these times 
nothing short of excellence ought to 
be thought of. Academies should af- 
ford to every pupil an opportunity of 
proving his talents; but in the ab- 
sence of a decided fitness for the arts, 
the pupil should be induced to relin- 
quish them, and to apply himself to a 
calling more likely to promote his 
own and the public benefit. For I 
fear that this superabundance will be- 
gin to incline to the wrong road, and 
by its overpowering influence carry 
away with it those who are capable of 
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better things. When right principles 
are once deviated from, every extrav- 
agance will follow; for the arts, when 
in the wrong path, are not to be re- 
strained, and will end in a total dep- 
ravation of taste.” - 

As evidence of the high honor and 
esteem in which Canova was held by 
the authorities at Florence, he was 
presented with an elegantly bound 
copy of the rare ‘* Muses Fiorentino,” 
the frontispiece of which was wrought 
especially for the sculptor. The reign- 
ing Prince Ludovico was the donor of 
this magnificent gift. Pursuing his 
journey onward, Canova reached 
Rome in the latter part of December. 

Through a period extending over 
more tlian ten years, Canova was bur- 
dened by a very large number of 
commissions which he had received, 
and especially by those which had 
been granted, directly or indirectly, 
by the ruler of France. It is some- 
what curious to behold that same man 
who, only a few years before, had re- 
fused Paris the honor of raising a 
monument to his own greatness, be- 
cause, as he remarked, such tributes 
of respect ought to be paid to men 
only after their decease, now, in the 
very acme of his successes, commis- 
sioning the sculptor for 2 colossal sta- 
tue, and, a little later, ordering 
through Murat an equestrian statue 
in bronze. 

In the autumn of 1810, a letter, dated 
from “Saint Cloud, 14th of August,” 
was transmitted to ‘tM. le Chevalier 
Canova, 4 Rome.” ‘This epistle con- 
tained the following assertion: 

“T am authorized by the Emperor, 
sir, to extend to you, in his name, an 
invitation to come to Paris, for the 
purpose of modelling the statue of S. 
M. the Empress. I am infinitely flat- 
tered by the occasion thus given to me 
of granting to you this most agreeable 
commission, and I sincerely hope that 
nothing may stand in the way of its 
acceptance. 

«Be pleased, sir, to receive the as- 
surance of my perfect consideration. 

* (Signed) 
“Le Duc DE FRIoUL.” 
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Eight days later the sculptor re- 
ceived another communication of a 
similar character, dated. from ** Am- 
sterdium, 22d of August.” It read as 
follows: 

‘*His Majesty, my dear sir, has re- 
quested me to summon you to Paris, 
there to remain either for a brief sea- 
son or permanently; «ud has charged 
me to acquaint you of certain import- 
ant measures now under his consider- 


ation. The very high esteem in which 


. . 
he regards your superior talent and 


your familiarity with all the arts of 
design, las induced him to believe 
that your opinions might largely con- 
tribute toward perfecting those works 
of art which he now anticipates, and 
which ought, indeed, to perpetuate the 
splendor of his reign. This new em- 
ployment of your genius would not 
conflict with the practice of that art in 
which you have gained such lofty dis- 
tinction; and I doubt not that the de- 
sire of his Majesty to attach you to his 
person, and to locate you in the seat of 
the empize, will affect you most sen- 
sibly. 

“Tam pleased to announce to you, 
sir, these projects; but before pro- 
ceeding further, I should wish to know 
What particular arrangements would 
be most likely to tempt you to accede 
to the desire of his Majesty. I shall 
be much obliged, sir, by your expla- 
nation of this matter; and be assured, 
sir, that every endeavor on my part 
will be made to reconcile your views 
with those of the Emperor. 

“T am unable to foretell what his 
Majesty has reserved, of his muni- 
ficence, to render your sojourn in Paris 
both flattering and agreeable. The 
honorable distinction now conferred 
will doubtless assure you of what the 
future must eventually prove. Be 
pleased to consider these proposals 
which I have the honor to make to 
you. I shall await your response be- 
fore writing to the Emperor, and 
mennwhile shall venture to hope that 
my epistle to him will contain nothing 
displeasing to his Majesty. 

““Accept, sir, the assurance of my 
most distinguished consideration, with 
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which 
you. 
“ (Signed) 
“ Duroc, 
“Tntendant-General of the Palace of 
the Emperor.” 

Canova was spending a short season 
in Florence when this last epistle was 
submitted for his consideration. Sore- 
ly perplexed, he sought the advice of 
his friend D’Este, to whom he wrote 
on the 2d of September: ‘So far as 
my going to Paris is concernedsI have 
written a letter setting forth the im- 
possibility of my abandoning the work 
on which I am now engaged, and of 
suspending the execution of every- 
thing else. An absence of three 
months from my studio will plunge 
me into « very strange predicament.” 

On the 15th of Septe uber Canova 
again wrote to his friend: ‘* I have de- 
layed answering your letter because I 
wished to consider and to reconsider 
a i 2 not for the purpose of de- 
laying a journey to Paris, which for 
all the gold in the world I would not 
willingly make, but of discovering 
some plausible excuse by which I may 
free myself, and, at the same time, ex- 
press my gratitude—which, to tell the 
truth, except in my manner of think- 
ing, would be most insinuating. I do 
not know, nor shall I explain to you, 
how much I have suffered from what 
others would gladly welcome. Enough! 
You will not see me in Paris—no, in- 
deed; and you know full well that 
this timid man can speak courageous- 
ly sometimes.” 

Notwithstanding his firm resolution 
to the contrary, Canova finally con- 
sented to go to Paris; but nothing 
could induce him to fix his permanent 
residence in that city, for, as he wrote 
in « letter addressed to Marshal Du- 
roc, ‘*a speedy submission to imperial 
desire might perhaps conform to my 
own wishes, but would be absolutely 
irreconcilable with the nature and or- 
der of my profession.” 

And, once more, he wrote to his 
friend: “If you deem this resolution 
of mine fair and honest, perhaps you 


I have the honor to salute 
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might send me the Pope's cross and 
the letters-patent, becuuse on my re- 
turn I might wish to kiss his feet be- 
fore asking the permission of his Ma- 
jesty!” Again, with more serious- 
ness, he writes: “ While rereading 
your letter of the 13th ult., I am sur- 
prised that you should see fit to warn 
me against the seductions of Armida! 
It is now thirty-six years that you 
have known me, and you must have 
discovered before this that I am not 
easily led astray, especially by the fas- 
cinations of court life. ‘The Camaldo- 
li and the country folk would bewitch 
me sooner than these.” 

Canova left for Paris in the early 
part of October, and arrived at the 
capital on or about the 12th of the 
same month. He had gone thither as 
the guest of the Emperor. How strange 
this thought must have seemed if, per- 
chance, he allowed it to enter his 
mind! Not less generous than Cle- 
ment VII. toward Michel Angelo was 
Napoleon when he pledged to the 
sculptor the highest recompense that 
had ever before been offered to a mod- 
ern artist. But this was not all; for a 
seat in the Senate was to be allotted to 
him, and he was to be appointed Di- 
rector-General of Fine Arts and cura- 
tor of the Louvre gallery. What was 
Cxnova dreaming of when he denied 
himself such honors? Had his sharp, 
penetrative eye already detected pro- 
phetic visions, or discovered that the 
brilliant career of his royal patron was 
only a panorama of dissolving views? 

On the day following his entry into 
Paris, Canova repaired to Fontaine- 
bleau, where he was presented to the 
Emperor by Marshal Duroc. Napole- 
on had but recently contracted a sec- 
ond marriage with Marie Louise, the 
Arehduchess of Austria, and the fervor 
of their honeymoon was not yet spent. 
It was the Emperor’s custom, at this 
time, to pass the few leisure moments 
that were allotted to him during the 
day in company with his wife. 

Both the Emperor and Empress were 
breakfasting when Canova was usher- 
ed into the room. Nobody else was 
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present. ‘The first words that the 
Emperor addressed to me,” says Ca- 
nova in his manuscript diary, ‘* were 
with reference to the state of my 
health. I replied that I was much 
overcome by continuous labor; but 
thanked him for the invitation which 
he had sent to me. At the same time 
I did not conceal the impossibility of 
my quitting Rome forever, and ex- 
plained the reasons which must com- 
pel my return.” 

“Paris is the capital now,’ 
ed the Emperor, ‘and you ought to 
remain here. You will fare well in 
Piris.” 

“Sire, you are the master of my 
life; but if it pleases your Majesty 
that I should devote myself wholly to 
your service, you will at least permit 
me to go back to Rome after I shall 
have completed the model! for which I 
am here. Ihave been told to execute 
a statue of the Empress; I shall rep- 
resent her as a ‘Concordia.’ ” 

Napoleon smiled, snd replied, say- 
ing: * This is the centre, here are the 
great works of antique art. The ‘ Far- 
nese Hercules’ alone is wanting. It 
is now in Naples; but I have reserved 
it for myself.” 

“Your Majesty will, I hope, leave 
something to Italy. ‘The antique mon- 
uments form part of a collection which 
ean never be taken either from Na- 
ples or from Rome. Your clouded 
sky lacks the perpetual glow of the 
sky of Italy. You have only the 
shades of our monuments and not their 
life.” 

“Italy, signor,” said Napoleon, 
“will repair her losses by fresh exca- 
vations. Yes, I shall give orders to 
thatend. By the way, has Pius VII. 
spent much money on the excava- 
tions?” 

“The Pope, sire, is not rich; the 
contributions of war have diminished 
the finances of St. Peter. However, 
with an infinite love of the arts, and 
with wise foresight, he has managed 
to establish a new museum.” 

*“And now, Signor Canova, tell me 
whether or not the Borghesé family 
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has expended much on the excava- 
tions?” 

“It has devoted only a very small 
sum to that purpose. The Roman 
people, you know, have a sacred right 
to all the antique monuments which 
are found on their territory, and as 
much so as if they were natural pro- 
ducts of the soil.” 

**Do you know,” asked Napoleon, 
“that I paid fourteen millions for the 
Borghesé statues? How much does 
the Pope actually lavish on the arts? 
Perhaps a hundred thousand Roman 
crowns.” 

* No; not so much as that, for he is 
poor.” 

“Well, one may produce great re- 
sults with only a little in hand.” 

“Certainly, sire.” 

The conversation then turned on the 
colossal statue of the Emperor, which 
was in an advanced stage of progress 
in the Roman studio. When Canova 
had finished describing the work, Na- 
poleon remarked : 

“TI should have liked it much bet- 
ter if you had only put a robe around 
it.” 

“God himself,” said the sculptor, 
*couldn’t have made a thing of beau- 
ty if he had undertaken to clothe your 
statue in imperial robes and French 
boots! Sculpture, like all other arts, 
has a language peculiar to itself. It 
is the nude effect.” 

“But why have you not planned the 
equestrian statue on the nude princi- 
ple?” 

‘‘Because that work ought to be 


composed in the heroic costume. It 
would be preposterous to represent 
your Majesty as a nude figure mount- 
ed on horseback, and in an attitude of 
Perhaps you recall, ma- 


command. 
dame Louise, the statue of your great 
uncle, and your royal predecessor, 
sire, Joseph IT., at Vienna?” 

The illustration thus cited brought 
a smile into the Emperor’s face. He 
replied: 

“You have probably seen, Signor 
Cxanova, the bronze statue of General 
Dessaix? It seems to me that the gir- 
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dle gives to it a most wretched ef- 
fect.” 

Canova undertook to explain the pe- 
culiar modes of the French artists; 
but the Emperor interrupted him by 
asking: 

“Huve you cast my statue yet?” 

“Sire, it is ulready cast.” 

The Emperor expressed his satisfac- 
tion, und added: 

“Tdesire very much to go to Rome.” 

“Our country ought surely to be 
seen by your Majesty. Your heart 
will grow warm in view of the Capi- 
tal, the Colosseum, the Vian Sacrum, the 
Trajan Forum, the Buasilicss, St. Pe- 
ter’s—the most beautiful edifice in the 
universe—the columns, the arches, the 
aqueducts, the ancient wells, the le- 
gendary hills, the Appian way, which 
conducts to Brundisium, all bordered 
with tombs. 

“What wonder,” exclaimed Napo- 
leon, ** that the Romans were masters 
of the world!” 

“Ali, sire, it was not wholly owing 
to their national puissance; it was the 
result of [tulisu genius and of love of 


great endeavors.” After abrief pause, 


Canova continued: ‘Sire, think of 
what the Florentines have wrought 
out of their small territory, and what 
the Venetians have built in their lagu- 
-nas. ‘The former raised their marvel- 
lous dome, an undertaking which 
would never be thought of at the pres- 
ent day; then they ordered Ghiberti 
to execute the bronze gates of the 
baptistery of San Giovanni, at a cost 
of forty thousand sequins. Millions 
of francs could not purchase them 
now. ‘The Florentines alike 
magnanimous and enterprising; and 
the Venetians—what noble use did they 
not miuke of the treasures which the 
of the Levant secured to 


were 


cominerce 
them?” 

Having listened attentively to these 
words, Napoleon withdrew quietly in- 
to his eabinet, leaving the sculptor 
alone with the Empress. 

On the 15th of October the sculptor 
began work on the model, in the 


presence of the Emperor and Em- 
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press. Once more the conversation 
Was resumed. , 

“Tell me, Signor Canova,” said Na- 
poleon, ** what is the state of the at- 
mosphere in Rome? Was it fair or 
foul in the olden times?” 

“Sire, I remember to have read 
somewhere in ‘Tacitus,’ @ propos of 
the arrival of the legions of Vitellus, 
that very many of the soldiers fell sick 
on account of their having slept in the 
air of the Vatican.” 

This allusion to an ancient historian 
was highly pleasing to the Emperor; 
and having rung in a servant, he or- 
dered to be brought to him a copy of 
the writings of Tacitus. When the 
volume was in hand neither the sol- 
dier, too petulant for anything, nor 
the sculptor, too preoccupied with his 
tusk, were able to find the exact pas- 
At 
length, after long searching, Canova 
discovered it in the “ Histories,” book 
HI., and chapter XCIIL, and read it 
aloud to the Emperor. We here 
quote the translation: “They (the 
generals) did not even take care of the 
health of the soldiers; by far the ma- 
jority raised their tents upon the hills 
of the Vatican, in localities universal- 
ly notorious for their insalubrity. This 


sage which had been referred to. 


proceeding gave rise to vast mortality 
wmong the lower ranks of the army.” 

“The illness of the soldiers,” said 
Napoleon, ** proves but little; soldiers, 
when they are transported suddenly 
from one climate to another, frequent- 
ly fall sick in the first year, but are re- 
stored to health in the next.” 

* Rome,” 
other afflictions to combat. 
departure of the Pope, the eapital has 
Without 
your assistance, it will go to ruin. It 


has lost its sovereign, forty cardinals, 


interposed Canova, * has 
Since the 


been cheerless and vacant. 


foreion ministers, more than two hun- 
dred prelates, and 2 host of ecclesias- 
tics. The are choking the 
grain in the fields. Sinee your Majes- 
ty permits me to speak to you with 
perfect freedom, I pray you, by all 
that is dear and sacred to repair these 
misfortunes.” 


weeds 
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“Sow some cotton-seed, and pros- 
perity will come back,” said Napoleon 
sarcastically. 

* And another thing,” resumed Ca- 
nova. “Your brother Lucien has 
tried to do something, and failed. 
Rome, I say, needs your protection.” 

“ We shall yet make Rome the capi- 
tal of Italy, and annex Naples to it. 
What say you to that? Would you be 
satisfied?” 

“ The arts,” remarked the sculptor, 
“can recall prosperity; but, with the 
exception of your Majesty, no one has 
given any Religion, 
the great patroness of the arts, is 
frigltfully debased. Among the Egyp- 
tians, the Greeks, and the Romans, it 
was religion that nourished the arts. 
The vast sums expended on the Par- 
thenon, the statue of Olympian Jove, 
and that of Minerva at Athens—all 
these were prompted by religion. The 
Romans acted on the same principle; 
their works bear tokens of their faith. 
Finally, it was the salutary influence 
of religion that rescued the arts from 
the ravages of the barbarians.” 

Napoleon was about to give utter- 
ance to some remark, when Canova 


commissions. 


quickly interrupted him: 

«Shall I allude to the church of St. 
Mark’s at Venice, of the dome of Pisa, 
of the dome of Orvietto, of the Cam po- 
santo, all of which shelter precious 
marbles? All religions are benefac- 
tresses of art; but that which is above 
all the great protectress is our religion 
—the religion of Christ.” Then, after 
a brief pause, he added: “Our reli- 
gion, the Roman Catholic. Protes- 
tants are satisfied with a simple chap- 
el and a cross, and care but little for 
fine architecture and embellishments. 
The grand edifices which they now 
possess were constructed, finished, 
and adorned by the Catholics.” 

Napoleon was impressed by the con- 
cluding sentence, and, addressing Ma- 
rie Louise, exclaimed: 

“Canova is right; the Protestants 
have exccuted nothing that is beauti- 
ful!” 

At another interview, which was 
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held some days later, Canova madea 
somewhat rash allusion to the Pope. 
Accustomed to give free expression to 
his thoughts, he spoke so loudly and 
with so much earnestness, that it at 
once occurred to him that perhaps 
he had offended the Emperor. Buta 
mere glance of the latter was enough 
to satisfy him of the contrary, and to 
prove, once and for all, that he chose 
rather to be informed than to be flat- 
tered. 

Having regained his courage, the 
sculptor remarked : 

“Sire, why are you not on better 
terms with the Pope?” 

“Because the priests wish to rule 
everything, and to be like 
Gregory VII.” 

* But your Majesty forgets who is 
now sovereign of Italy! ” 

“The Popes,” continued the Empe- 
ror, “* have eternally trodden down the 
Italian people, even, too, when they 
were not masters of Rome.” 

** Perliups if the Popes had possess- 
ed the audacity of your Majesty, they 
would earlier have become masters of 
Italy! ” 

“Ah, signor, this is 
thing,” 
his sword; “this is the good fellow, 
signor.” 

“Very true; but not the sword 
alone. Macchisvelli himself, 
of his discourses, declares that the lit- 
wus of Numa contributed as much to 
the aggrandizement of Rome as did 
the sword of Romulus. These two 
powers, sire, ought to be united. How- 
ever, the Popes have done many great 
things without the aid of armies. They 
built the bridge of Civita Castellana, 
not unlike that of the Gard, and which 
rivals in beauty that of the Romans at 
Ivry, your headquarters before Ma- 


miusters 


the needful 


shouted the Emperor, grasping 


in one 


rengo,.”’ 

The Emperor at this allusion salu- 
ted Canova with a most graceful bow. 
The latter continued: “Italy possess- 
es only « few Roman bridges: that of 
Rimini, the Nova bridge on the route 
of Gabia, and that which you have 
seen at Ivry.” 
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“Ah, signor, the Romaus were a 
great people.” 

“They were great before the second 
Punic war.” 

“Caesar! Csosar! he was a great 
man,” said Napoleon. 

“And so were Titus, Trajan, and 
Marcus Aurelius,” interposed Cano- 
va. 

“No, signor; the Romans were 
great even down to Constantiue. The 
Popes originated discord in Italy, nnd 
were the first to callin the assistance 
of the French The 
Popes were not soldiers; and that is 
why they lost everything.” 

* Well, sire, since you have attained 
to all this grandeur by the sword, see 
to it that our troubles do not increase. 
If you should withhold your subsidies 
from Rome, that city would soon be- 
come what it was when the Popes 
quitted Avignon.” 

“And yet,” said the Emperor in a 
tone of severity, “ Rome is trying her 
best to oppose me. Ah, yes! I am 
master of France, of Italy, of the 
greater part of Germany; I am the 
successor of Charlemagne. If the 
preseut Popes were like their prede- 
cessors, everything would have gone 
You Venetians, I see, 


and Germans. 


right enough. 
wre down with the Pope.” 

“Hardly that, sire. Venice is able 
to give him an indepeudent living, 
and 2 free ministry. How can people 
come to Rome if they are always to be 


searched for « passport by some of 


your gendarmes? How may the Pope 
maintain his affairs properly if his 
letters are forever to be delayed, ran- 
sacked, perhaps destroyed by 
your orders? The Pope of Rome is, 


anid 
in one sense, a king.” 

“ Yes, xnd the Pope in Italy is al- 
ways 2 German,” remarked Napoleon 
with «sly glance at Marie Louise. 

“Sire,” said she, in a playful tone 
of voice, ‘when I was in Germany 
they used to say that the Pope was al- 
ways 2 Frenchman.” 

‘He has not wished,” continued 
Napoleon, “to drive the Russians, the 
English, or the Swedes from his ter- 
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rilory. 
ed him.” 

“You shoald aim to inspire rever- 
ence, instead of fear, in the hearts of 
all your subjects.” 

* That is my highest desire, Signor 
Canova,” responded the Emperor; 
nnd with these words the conversa- 
tion was closed. 

On the next diay, another séance was 
held; and the Emperor having come 
into the drawing-room, Canova took 
occasion to bring to his notice the de- 
plorable condition of the Venetians, 
and to present to him « memorial, 
Which had been drawn up by his coun- 
trymen. On receiving it Nxpoleon 
suid: 

“Is it brief? I abhor long ad- 
dresses.” And being answered in the 
affirmative, he broke the seal of the 
document, glanced hurriedly at its con- 
tents, and then thrust it into his pocket, 
promising to give to it x» more careful 


That is why we have punish- 


consideration. 

One day Napoleon inquired about 
the tomb of Alfieri. 

**Sire,” replied Canova, “it is in 
Santa Croce, uenr the tombs of Mi- 
chel Angelo and of Macchiavelli.” 

* Who paid for it? ” 

“The Countess of Albany.” 

“Who paid for the tomb of Mac- 
chinvelli? ” 

**It was paid for by subscriptions, 
if I remember rightly.” 

“And that of Galileo? ” 

‘‘His parents, I believe,” returned 
the sculptor. ‘ That beautiful church 
of Santa Croce is in a most dilapida- 
ted state. It leaks fearfully. The 
Government which looks after the 
revenues ought to look after these 
things also. The dome of Florence 
ulso needs restoration, I entreat your 
Majesty not to allow these precious 
monuments of art to be sold to the He- 
brews!” 

«How sold? 
all of them to Paris.’ 

*¢ Leave them to Florence,” exclaim- 
ed Canova. ‘Like the frescoes, they 
are inviolate, and with the former 
must always bear company. Sire, be 


” 


Why, we shall bring 


? 
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pleased to nuthorize the President of 
the Florentine Academy to look after 
the city’s monuments.” 

“TI intend to do so.” 

“Such a proceeding will reflect 
great honor on your Majesty, who, | 
ain told, is of Florentine descent.” 

On mention of this fact, Marie Lou- 
ise turned toward her husband, and 
said : 

«What! are you not a Corsican?” 

“Yes,” replied the Emperor, “ but 
my family originally came from Flor- 
ence.” 

‘The sculptor continued : 

“The President of the Florence 
Academy, Senator Alessandri, is one 
of the most illustrious men of the com- 
monwealth. One of his daughters 
was married to 2 Bonaparte; and so 
you are an Tialian, and we both are 
proud of it!” 

“T surely am,” responded the Em- 
peror naively. Then, again changing 
the subject, he remarked: * You have 
some bad painters in Italy; those in 


France are more worthy of patron- 
a] 


, 


age.” 

“« We have in Italy some very fine 
artists: Camuciniand Laudi at Rome; 
Beneventi at Florence; Appiani and 
Bossi nt Milan.” 

«The French,” remarked Napole- 
on, “have a bad idea of color; but 
they design much better than your ar- 
tists “s 

“ Your said Canova, 
“have faults like all the rest of us, of 
course.” 


’ 


painters,” 


“Your printers excel in fresco, but 
not in oil painting. 
the bronze column?” 

« Yes, itis beautiful.” 

“T do not like the eagles.” 

“ The Trajan column, sire, has these 
embellishments.” 

“The arch which we are erecting 
in the Lois de Boulogne will be mag- 
nifivent.”’ 

“So many fine works befit your 
Majesty; and your avenues and streets 
are much more beautiful than ours.” 

“Next year, the street de Ju Cor- 
niche will be completed. People may 


Ilave you seen 
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then travel from Paris to Genoa with- 
out being inconvenienced by snow. I 
hope to build another like it, leading 
from Parma to the Gulf of Spezia, 
where I want also to form an immense 
harber. Then I shail have a line of 
batteries reaching to the earth-work 
fortifications which Pomereu! 
structed near Castellamare.” 


con- 


** These projects are worthy of your 
Majesty; but while thus employed, 
do not forget the antique relics.” 

“As you advise, signor,” replied 
Napoleon, 

On the Sth of November, the por- 
trait of Marie Louise was finished in 
the model, and was carried over to 
the palace. Napoleon was too much 
He 
“T must 
have my breakfast, for I aim complete- 
ly tired out. I have been dictating 
correspondence all night, even to this 
moment.” 

** How is it possible for your Majes- 
ty to attend to so many arduous du- 
ties?” 

«I, Signor Canova,” said the Em- 
peror, rising from his chair—* I have 
sixty millions of subjects, between 
eight and nine hundred thousand 

and a hundred thousand 
The Romans themselves had 
not so large « force. 


fatigued to give it any scrutiny. 


excused himself by saying: 


soldiers, 
horses. 
I have engaged 
in forty battles; at Wagram I captur- 
ed a hundred thousand pieces of artil- 
lery; and that woman there,” point- 
ing to the Empress—**that woman, 
who was then Archduchess of Austria, 
wished me dead!” 

* Very true, very true!” ejaculated 
Marie Louise. 

Ever since they had first met in 
1802, Canova cherished the most sin- 
cere respect for Josephine. By those 
who knew him well it was suspected, 
not without reason, that this esteem 
oftentimes amounted to real, earnest 
affection. He used to describe her as 
one “impatient of love”—as a being 
“endowed with great delicacy of taste, 
and delighting from inclination in the 
beautiful and the elegant, and whose 
opinions on these conditions, derived 
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from native discernment, were rarely 
erroneous.” Josephine, as we have 
already stated, retired after her di- 
vorce to lead a life of seclusion. But 
the knowledge of this intention did not 
prohibit the sculptor from paying her 
a visit occasionally, and from recall- 
ing their former friendship. This in- 
timacy was speedily discovered to the 
Emperor. 

On the morning when Canova had 
come to exhibit the portrait to Napo- 
leon, the latter greeted him by saying: 
‘* And so you were at Compiegne yes- 
terday?” 

Canova replied by admitting that 
he had been there the preceding even- 
ing, and went on to repeat with ap- 
probation some remarks made by Jo- 
sephine. Napoleon listened with ea- 
ger attention, and, quickly brushing 
away a falling tear, he exclaimed: 
“Ah, donna @ da mente, come la vos- 
tra di unsecolo! (She is a woman with 
a soul like yours, Canova, such as is 
seen but once in an age. Two such 
souls should be united.) ” 

While the Emperor was viewing the 
model, Canova remarked: “I think, 
sire, that this physiognomy might be 
shown in a statue which I have in 
mind, an allegorical representation of 
Concordia. The ancients, you know, 
thus figured more than one Empress.” 

‘*Please remember, Signor Canova, 
that these women like to have things 
all their own way; and perhaps we 
ought to consult the opinion of the 
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Empress in this matter. However, I 
will see that everything goes aright. 
By the way, mon ami, ure you » mar- 
ried man? ” 

“No, sire. I might have been mar- 
ried many times. Now I have my 
perfect freedom, and am wedded only 
to my art.” 

“Oh, the women! the women!” ex- 
claimed the Emperor, bursting into a 
hearty laugh. 

When Canova was just leaving the 
palace, Napoleon detained him and 
said: * Signor Canova, wait; you must 
be paid for your services.” 

“Sire,” responded the sculptor, “I 
demand only the friendship of France 
and the good will of her sovereign. If 
you are satisfied with my 
enough!” 

This rejoinder, as sharp as it was 
unlooked for, confused the mind of 
Napoleon. Canova’s renunciation of 
a residence in Paris, his singular dis- 
interestedness, and refusal of any re- 
muneration for his recent employ- 
ment, inflamed the wrath of his royal 
patron. 

**Andate, come volete! (Go as you 
please!)” Such were the last words 
which the Emperor pronounced to his 
artist-guest at Saint Cloud. 

Men who dare to speak only the 
truth to crowned heats are so rare 
that it is a genuine pleasure to recall 
the example of the sculptor 
whose courage in this respect was 
equal to his genius. 

GEORGE L. 
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AUSTIN. 


HER TRIUMPH AT LAST. 


ITH flush of Ip and shine of hair 
I wooed your love—and never 

won. 

I see: you think the flower more fair 
When it is smitten by the sun. 


1 


With spells of song I tried to keep 
About your mouth the flitting smile. 

My helpless silence makes you weep ; 
My voice were music now—a while? 


You kiss the pallor of my face 
As bloom was never kissed on earth. 


My tears can hold you in your place— 
You, who were restless at my mirth. 


And yet—for all of this—good-by. 
If, dying, I grow sweet to you, 
It shall be sweet for me to die. 
Where life was false shall death be 
true. 


I, who as mortal found no grace, 
For all my beauty, in your eyes, 
I, as a phantom, through all space, 
Shall hear from you forlornest cries. 
Mrs. S. M. B. Piarr. 
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N the middle of the eighteenth cen- 

tury the situation of Prussian Is- 
raelites was quite in keeping with 
public opinion, which, strengthened by 
civil law, closed against them all ac- 
cess to superior employments. Later 
the Hebrew voice of Mendelssohn was 
raised in song; Henri Heine chanted 
his delicious peeans of love, and the 
fire of genius began to consume the 
barriers of social ostracism, which for 
nearly two thousand years had been 
lifted by superstition and folly against 
the lineage of the patriarchs. The 
violent political revolution preparing 
in France, the powerful voice of Les- 
sing in Germany, the original genius 
of Humboldt, the writings of Wieland, 
Tieck, Jean Paul Richter, Schiller, 
Goethe—all tended not only toward 
the renaissance of German literature, 
but to the birth of great souls fitted to 
comprehend and welcome it. Of those 
endowed with the delightful genius 
of appreciation was Rachel Levin, a 
Hebrew maiden, born in Berlin. in 
1771, and who at twenty years of age 
—associating herself, mind and heart, 
with the literary and social move- 
ment that was uplifting her country- 
men—gathered about her the leading 
minds thrilled with the new life that 
made that Golden Age of Germany 
splendid for all time—historians, states- 
men, grand captains, aspirants, poets, 
philosophers, scientists, and women 
distinguished and beautiful, forming 
what some one has said to be possible 
only in France, “a real salon.” 

As a strange chance often places re- 
markable people in exceptional posi- 
tions, so was Rachel placed. Her fa- 
ther, 2 wealthy commercial Jew, lead- 
ing a grand train externally, displayed 
in the intimacy of his family a violent 
disposition, and acted upon the prin- 
ciple never to show tenderness to his 
children. His severity went so fur as 
to prohibit birthday fetes, so universal 
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and popular in Germany. His con- 
stunt quarrelling with his wife as to 
the education of their children ended 
only with his death, which hap- 
pily occurred somewhat prematurely, 
when Rachel—the eldest of five, three 
sons and two daughters—was in her 
twentieth year. Although her educa- 
tion was less than ordinary, even me- 
diocre, yet so ardent was her interest 
in all passing events which related to 
the political and intellectual life of 
Europe, that she was regarded as a 
savante. With great natural affability 
and a very keen appreciation of all 
that one did for her, the thought never 
entered her mind of forming a salon 
or court, or of being treated as a 
queen by her guests. But so compre- 
hensive was her intelligence, so ar- 
dent and magnetic her sympathy, so 
sure her friendship, so clear her judg- 
ments, and above all, so truthful and 
original she was, that people gravi- 
tated to her as if by instinct; and then 
in those times the heart had its chiv- 
alry, and great men, us well as those 
less overwiielmed with the aflairs of 
life, did not consider time lost in ren- 
dering homage to the charming intel- 
lectuality and healthy jadgment of a 
spirituelle young woman. Moreover, 
a perfect tact allowed a rare liberty 
to enter into her conversations. Her 


gracious sprightliness, fall of abandon, 
softened much that in the house of an- 
other would have caused surprise or 


offence. She never flattered, nor talk- 
ed to people simply to entertain them ; 
and yet fashionable women, accustom- 
ed to such society rubbish, eagerly 
gathered about her. They appreci- 
nted the charm of a commerce freed 
from vulgar susceptibilities and supe- 
rior to petty rivalries. Her kindness 
to everybody extended to their suecess 
and happiness in all things. All the 
world admired in her the innate loy- 
alty of a mind incapable of falsehood 
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—the heroic valor of « soul which no 
human consideration could prevent 
from being sincere. Her husband, 
the man who best knew and appreci- 
ated her, said that ‘*she never be- 
lieved she had harmed herself in ap- 
pearing to be exactly what God had 
made her, neither to gain in conceal- 
ing anything.” Some friend wished 
to be introduced to her. ‘Tell him,” 
she said, “that I am a savage—that 
one can talk of anything with me; 
that will put us at ease, and dispense 
with the insupportable preface of all 
amicable intercourse.” Prince Louisof 
Prussia wished to correspond with 
her. “I will gladly write you,” she 
replied, “‘upon condition that I may 
be true and frank with you as with an- 
other.” Brinckmann, who enjoyed 
her friendship for forty years, thus de- 
scribes his first meeting with her: 
* We first saw each other in a rather 
mixed company. Rachel talked little, 


but her ‘winged words,’ as Jean Paul 
said of her, betrayed no less the pene- 


trating dart of the observer. The 
others talked finely and _ brilliantly, 
perhaps; as for myself, I was not de- 
void of pretensions, and in this dispo- 
sition of mind I hazarded considerable 
repartee with a lady who complained 
of it, while the almost insulting rude- 
ness of her replies wounded me; nev- 
theless, I concealed my ill humor. 
Later, meeting Rachel alone, I as- 
sumed a deliberate, smiling air, and 
asked her if she endorsed the declara- 
tions of my ndversary. 

***Not at all,’ she replied. ‘How- 
ever, you well merited the punish- 
ment she gave you. Your friend, al- 
though perhaps entirely in the wrong, 
expressed a serious though! which you 
hurried to turn into ridicule and to 
raise a laugh at her expense. I call 
that vanity! A sincere convicton, even 
if founded on error, deserves respect- 
ful treatment. Vanity, on the contra- 
ry, merits none: you received none for 
yours, and why should you complain? 
It would be necessary for you to be- 
have quite differently if J were your 
friend.” And she regarded me with 
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her deep, sincere, penetrating eyes. 
‘Can you be that?’ I cried, seizing 
her hand by an involuntary, thought- 
less movement.” 

But Rachel had her trials. Wisdom 
always armed and vigilant better 
suits 2 woman of thirty than a young 
girl of twenty, and Rachel was twen- 
ty. “If innocence is beautiful,” she 
once said, “ then virtue is only a patch- 
ed up thing.” Early accustomed to 
admiration and respect, she certainly 
had less reason than most girls to dis- 
trust certain homages which the man- 
ner of the times justified, and it was 
not strange that she should have been 
deluded by them, and that among the 
distinguished men who surrounded 
her, there was one whose coming slie 
more keenly marked and to whom she 
more joyously extended her hand. 
Too keen and truthful to recognize 
cowardice or falseness under a loy- 
al exterior which all well-bred men 
display, she fell into the natural error 
of accepting an expression of truth for 
truth itself. She became attached to 
& man weak and vain, who neither 
knew how to love her nor to appreci- 
ate her. Satisfied with having won 
her heart, he quietly withdrew from 
Berlin, and received for his dastardly 
unmanliness the rarely accorded com- 
pensation, first of contempt and then 
of forgetfulness. Wounded in her 
heart and pride, Rachel Jeft home for 
a visit in France with her friend Mme. 
Von Humboldt. Her sorrow was fur- 
ther increased by the marriage of her 
sister—a marriage of which she thor- 
oughly disapproved—and of the grow- 
ing avarice of her mother. Mme. 
Levin, although » woman of good 
judgment, lacked elevation of mind; 
she occupied herself with a thousand 
little economies that her situation in 
no wise demanded. She denied a 
suitable trousseau to her marrying 
daughter, and refused to Rachel the 
remainder of her inheritance, which 
she soon ceased to demand, and which 
fell a prey to her brothers, less disin- 
terested than herself. Although al- 
ways ready to deprive herself to aid 
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them, she was too clear-siglited to be 
deceived by their robberies. ‘The di- 
visions in the family so annoyed her 
that she thought at one time to remain 
away from Berlin; but home attach- 
ments, and the ardent desire of her 
friends for herreturn, triumphed. She 
returned to live with her mother—who 
occupied one of the finest houses in 
the Jaeger Strasse—welcomed by her 
old circle of guests, who had long re- 
gretted her empty and elegant sa- 
lon. 

A rank too elevated makes courti- 
ers of guests; too low, diminishes 
their respect, at least encourages inde- 
corous liberties. Few persons know 
how to be prompt and delicate with 
equal justness, to preserve grace and 
acquire an ascendancy, to seize the 
flickering of shadows, approve or 
suppress with a glance, and then, like 
a clever accompagnateur who mea- 
sures the instrument to the voice of the 
singer, lift and lower at will the tone 
of the conversation, and produce hiar- 
mony all, These qualities 
Rachel possessed, and like Mlle. 
Necker, she was inexhaustible in ideas. 
But according to excellent judges, no 
one had ever encountered in one per- 
son such a combination of qualities 
2s in Rachel: so much genius united 
to so much grace; so much wisdom to 
so much naturalness; so much passion 
to so much candor; and until then, no 
woman had displayed so elevated a 
taste for the fine arts, and so lively an 
interest in all the grave questions 
which act upon and ennoble men. Al- 
though it seemed the right of only 
privileged souls to love her, she bad 
someting in common with the com- 
monest. She seemed never to say 
anything striking, and yet nobody said 
anything as she did. She appeared to 
be on a level with all the world, but 
nobody on hers—to be learned, yet to 
have learned nothing; to care nothing 
for gifts, yet to possess all, and to ex- 
ercise them with an art that seemed 
entirely without effort. Fools thought 
she had brains, because she gave them 
some, and with her men of wisdom felt 
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their inferiority. The ascendancy she 
gained over the souls of men and wo- 
men, and the indetinable charm that 
resulted from such power, were things 
never explained, and led Frederick 
Schlegel to sxy to her one day: * Tell 
me, how do you do it? Are you a 
fairy, a geni, or an angelic hobgob- 
lin?” 

But all grandeur has its trials, even 
the kingdom of the salon, and above 
all when this sovereignty rests simply 
upon a personal superiority, devoid of 
official titles, authorized protectors, 
with neither the aid of 2 grand name 
nor an influential relative. Rachel had 
friends—friends in abundance—but 


chivalric as a friend may be, he hard- 
ly reaches the abnegation of a father 


or the devotion of a husband, unless 
one indeed goes back to the times of 
Orestes and Pylades. And so Rachel, 
all kindness and _ self-forgetfulness, 
was treated very much as a fountain 
established for the public good, where 
each one at will could go and receive 
refreshment. 

Like most unmarried women, 
body seemed to think that Rachel's 
time belonged to her, and demands 
of all sorts were incessantly made upon 
it. There were the unknown authors 
nnd unsuccessful ** poets,” who besides 
bombarding her with their MSS., add- 
ed that they expected a written re- 
Working women, 
mctresses, nbandoned and ruined crea- 
tures overwhelmed her with their 
“troubles.” ‘At one time, when such 
impositions became unendurable, Ra- 
chel cried out, ‘These women render 
me idiotic! Insignificance, impru- 
dence, platitude, meet and combine in 
them! To lie is their business, and 
lies weary me to death! All 
troubles come from that: they are liv- 
ing lies.” 

Before this rare woman, fairly set 
upon by leeches, one wonders that 
there was not among all her 
friends brave and generous enough to 
put forth an arm and in some worthy 
sense shield her, A score may have 
had the fine impulse to do it, and 


no- 


sponse from her. 
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been deterred by the insignificant, pu- 
erile things which render useless the 
arms of men and women of to-day un- 
der similar circumstances—a_ public 
opinion which does not recognize it, 
or « society whose code embraces no 
such rule of conduct. 

Rachel never made any allusions to 
the miseries attached to her condition 
as Jew. Even for those who loved 
her best, she was the * little Levin,” 
xs Prince Louis called her, and she re- 
mained to them marked with the sign 
which seemed to destine her life to 
widowhood. But against all previ- 
sion, over a multitude of obstacles, an 
intrepid, royal soul, with a young 
heart, a mind firm and just and capa- 
ble of appreciating her, came to her 
rescue. It was Charles Auguste 
Louis Philippe Varnhagen Von Ense, 
who afterward became so celebrated 
in literature and statesmanship in 
Prussia. 

Born in Diisseldorf in 1785, of a no- 
ble, ancient family of Saxony, he was 
but a child when his father removed 
to Strasburg, under the reign of ter- 
ror. The father, a distinguished physi- 
cian, by his conservatism aroused the 
suspicions of the Jacvobins, and saved 
his life only by flight, taking his son 
with him. This active life, mingled 
with incident and study, quickly de- 
veloped and ripened the mind of the 
young Varnhagen. At twelve years 
of age he wrote his first poem, taking 
for his theme the exploits of Bona- 
parte. Ile composed also in Latin sev- 
eral biographies of celebrated men 
upon the model of Nepot and Valere 
Maxime. After the death of his fa- 
ther in 1799, he was admitted to the 
medical school at Berlin, but the study 
of literature and philosophy was pre- 
ferredl to that of medicine. It was 
four years later, in 1803, after receiv- 
ing his diploma as doctor from the 
university of Halle, that he first met 
Rachel, then thirty-six years old, and, 
to common vision, not beautiful. But 
to Varnhagen’s eyes she was more 
than that, and his account of their 
meeting und description of her, as it 
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stunds in his matchless German, is in- 
expressibly beautiful. “ In the society 
of distinguished women at Berlin, and 
such menas the Humboldts, Schlegel, 
Tieck, and others, no one was so fre- 
quently mentioned and so rapturously 
talked aboutas Rachel Levin. To see 
her and make her acquaintance became 
an ardent desire on my part, which one 
of the ladies at whose house I visited 
promised to gratify. A few days later 
Rachel formed part of a company at 
the house of this friend, but not being 
well, remained only an hour.”” Then 
follows his description of her: 

“Then appeared a slight, graceful 
form, small but vigorous in build, of 
delicately rounded limbs, foot and 
hand strikingly small. The counten- 
ance, encircled with rich, black curling 
hair, bespoke intellectual superiority. 
Her quick, but yet firm, dark glances 
left one in doubt whether they gave 
or received most. An expression 
showing signs of suffering gave to the 
clearly marked lines of her face a ten- 
der charm. She wore a dark dress, 
moving about almost shadow-like, but 
yet freely and surely, and her greeting 
was gracefulas kind. But that which 
was most striking was her sweet, 
ringing voice, which sounded forth 
from her innermost soul in the most 
wondrous conversation I had ever 
heard. To light, indescribable utter- 
ances, coming from the most original 
frame and temper of mind, were 
united naiveté, wit, acuteness, loveli- 
ness, and at the same time, permeating 
all, was 2 deep truthfulness, as if cast 
from iron, so that. the strongest felt at 
once that he could not easily break 
off something from that had 
spoken (und allem war zugleich eine 
tiefe Wahrheit wie von Eisen ein ge- 
gossen, so das auch der Stirkste gleich 
fiihlte an dem von ihr Ausgesprochenen 
nicht so leicht etwas umbiegen oder 
abbrechen zu kénnen.) A beneficent 
warmth of human kindness and sym- 
pathy caused on the other hand the 
most insignificant to feel the richest 
pleasure in her presence. From the 
first moment I saw her I experienced the 


she 
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rarest happiness, that of contemplat- 
ing for the first time a complete be- 
ing, complete through intelligence 
and heart.” Later he added: “TI had 
at first the religious conviction that, 
whoever and whatever she might be, 
I had before me the rarest and most 
precious type of intelligence.” And 
Rachel—whiat were her impressions of 
him? Didshe recognize in the young 
man her complement in thought and 
feeling? Itiscertain that she esteem- 
ed him, and loved his loyalty of soul. 
But from the moment she recognized 
in him the same answer to the need 
of her mind and heart that he had 
from the first found in her, all mistake 
became impossible, and the strength 
of their attachment was not slow to 
assert itself. 

Varnhagen, who had made the ac- 
quaintance of her brother Ludwig 
Robert, visited her at her home in 


Jaeger Strasse. In the summer Rachel 
went to Charlottesburg, when he m:an- 
aged, by urging his work in the morn- 
ing, to spend most of his evenings with 


her. The quiet of her life there gave 
more intimacy to their acquaintance, 
and the “heimliche schatten platz” 
before the door of the little house in 
Schloss Strasse, the cool promenade 
in the garden, the walks over the 
country, and the “ wonderful talks ” 
on all subjects, remained an unap- 
proachable and imperishable picture 
in Varnhagen’s mind. 

But he was young, not over twenty- 
four, and with no right to remain idle. 
Rachel was the first to urge him to 
such a separation as reason and a 
laudable ambition advised. He ad- 
mired her too much not to feel his 
own mediocrity in comparison with 
her superiority, and he could but fear 
that in his absence a greater and 
stronger than he might supplunt him 
in Rachel’s esteem, and with a more 
powerful clasp hold her hand for all 
time. Rachel in turn was tortured 
by a thousand thoughts; the circum- 
stauces which menace life and its af- 
fections seemed legion; her imagina- 
tion pictured to her the raileries of 
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the world, the ascendancy of public 
opinion, and all those confusions of 
common reasoning which supported 
upon a date of birth arrogate the right 
to control and condemn the strongest 
and truest feelings; for elevated and 
generous as a soul may be, a brave 
resolution transforms it into a mirror 
in which are reflected the petty criti- 
cisms and scoffs of the vulgar. But 
both felt, in the sincerity of their souls, 
that true love had little to fear from 
mundane chatter, or the fold of a 
wrinkle. 

But the pride of birth is pitiless, 
and the first moment of enthusiasm 
past, Varnhagen might regret his pro- 
fessions. True, Rachel's rival would 
have been hard to find, but the noblest 
brow must often pale in the presence 
of a pair of red cheeks that would be 
the fortune of a shopkeeper, and the 
noblest spirit finds itself often humili- 
uted before a brain of pigeon calibre. 
What Rachel suffered during the long 
interval of her acquaintance and mar- 
ringe with Varnhagen is not easily 
told—her life poisoned by envy, en- 
feebled by illness, spoiled by the in- 
discretion of friends, and torn by the 
hands of such as should have cared 
for her. 
most people who visited her house, 
was ignorant how hard it was for her 
to support the air of ease with which 
she was aiways surrounded, and the 
elegances of her always elegant 
toilet. The continual avarice of her 
mother, domestic troubles, augmented 
by solitude and illness, would have 
crushed a brave. Al- 
though never prodigal, she did not 
understand economy, and her mother 
was always upbraiding her for her ex- 
travagance. One day a friend, who 
never succeeded in keeping her ser- 
vants, was piqued that Rachel never 
changed accused her of 
spoiling them. ‘ Yes,” she replied, 
“and it is from pure selfishness; for I 
had rather spoil them than to spoil my- 
self.” Mean time Varnhagen was in 
the army—for nearly all Europe was 
under -and Rachel went to 
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spend some time with a friend in Bo- 
hemia. Upon her return to Berlin 
new misfortunes awaited her. Her 
mother and a brother died, and a bank 
in which the bulk of her fortune was 
invested failed. Her own house was 
transformed into a hospital, and it was 
impossible for her to remain in it with- 
ot getting into debt, and she took re- 
fuge in Prague, which being under 
the domination of Austria was at that 
moment neutral ground. Her sole 
distraction there for a time was in 
writing to Varnhagen. But presently 
Prague became a vast international 
hospital, filled with sick and wounded, 
and all Rachel’s sympathies were en- 
listed. She organized a committee of 
women to aid in alleviating the suffer- 
ing. She drew money from her own 
purse until she had exhausted the last 
sou. She wrote to Varnhagen, then 
at Berlin, “It is a shameful thing that 
the Jarge hospital here lacks in every- 
thing! Disorder, bad administration! 
For the love of Christ, I pray thee, 


say to those who rob the poor sick 
soldiers, that that of all crimes is the 
most odious, the most cowardly! that 
a furnisher or public inspector has no 


right to enrich himself. The affair 
aut Dresden has inundated us with the 
wounded of three nations, without 
counting those of the enemy. During 
the past week one could see them ly- 
ing by cart-loads along the streets, 
and a driving rain drowned their poor 
bleeding limbs. No imagination can 
picture their misery! The inhabitants 
did as in Biblic times. The most aris- 
tocratic women were in the streets, 
some dressing wounds, others distri- 
buting rations. The Jewesses showed 
themselves admirable surgeons. One 
Israelite midwife dressed in one day 
not less than three hundred wounds. 
I hurried to the Countess of Briihl, 
praying her to torment all her rela- 
tives for money, for we get nothing 
unless by tormenting! I wrote to Mes- 
dames von Humboldt, Bartholdé, and 
Lei Mendelssohn. Caroline began at 
once to beg, and yesterday sent me 
one hundred and thirty florins. As 
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for myself, I superintend the kitchen. 
I lend to such as can return, and give 
to those who have nothing. Every- 
body gives me a helping hand. Thee 
knows my talent for forcing people to 
oblige me! Reassure thyself, Au- 
guste! God smiles on me, you see, 
since he permits me to aid otliers.” 
This episode in Rachel's life inspired 
Varnhagen’s poem “Stimme des 
Kranken.” During her years of ab- 
sence from Varnhagen, much of which 
was passed in solitude, she became in 
one sense converted to Christianity, 
which she felt to be more a sentiment, 
feeling, emotion, than a doctrine. 

But Rachel’s work in Prague ex- 
hausted her forces, and she fell ill, and 
Jay so for months. Everything she 
had her bed and body 
linen, even to her stockings, had been 
torn up and used for the wounded, and 
when she applied to one of her broth- 
ers to advance her a Joan to pay her 
physician and nurse, she was refused on 
the ground of his astonishment at her 
extravagances. Added to all this, 
communications had been intercepted, 
despatches gone wrong, couriers cap- 
tured or killed, and not a word from 
Varnhagen for six monthis. 

But so surely as there is a night, 
just so surely comes a morning, and 
Rachel’s came. It was almost upon 
the day when the victories at Leipsic 
caused Germany to celebrate her de- 
liverance, that a package came to her 
bearing upon the seal the letters A 
and V. What a moment for Rachel! 
Auguste was alive, more than alive, 
although he had barely escaped the 
disaster attending the fete of the mar- 
riage of Napoleon and Marie Louise 
at Paris (and nobody ever wrote a 
more graphic account of it than he), 
and was coming to his 
Rachel” at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. He came, content not only to 
bring her his heart, but wearing above 
it « star, the splendor of which should 
be reflected upon her. It had been a 
long time from 1808 to 1814—from the 
scarcely more than student to the bril- 
liant successful man, already famed 


was gone; 
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asx writer. Of this period Varnuha- 
gen tells the story better than any 
other, beginning with the summer of 
their first meeting. ‘I was twenty- 
four years old then, and Rachel about 
half of these years older, This cir- 
cumstance, which appeared to derange 
the whole disposition of our lives, 
would perhaps have done so had the 
difference been in itself actually true. 
But it only existed as accidental and 
insignificant, which in sll essential 
things was rendered void. This 
ble life, for which there had already 
been such varied views of the. world, 


no- 


to which so great richness of happi- 
ness and suffering lad been measured 
out—this life seemed indestructibly 
young and vigorous; not only upon 
the part of the masterly mind which 
hovered in the free heights above life’s 
daily cares, but the heart, the senses, 
the veins, the whole lovely existence 
was warm, «as if plunged into fresh 
morning light, and the purest, most 
refreshing present stood royally reign- 
ing in the midst, between the realized 


past and the future rich in hope. A 
continuing union, however, must at 


that time be denied us. My univer- 
sity yeurs were scarcely more than 
completed, and the effort to enter civil 
life could not But 
searcely upon the threshold of this, I 
found myself, by the disquiet of the 
country and the pressure of the times, 
carried through manjfold changes of 
circumstances. Two terms of service 
in war, travels, distractions in daz- 
zling society, the promptings of ambi- 
tion, declinations, and misunderstand- 
ings to which the protracted separa- 
tion would give occasion—nothing 
could at that time touch the strong 
bond which held me united with Ra- 
chel, shake the profound conviction 
that I had found my life’s happiness, 
nor weaken for « moment the unwea- 
ried striving toward this object. Six 
yeurs went on in this way, broken 
vnly by short meetings in which our 
purposes and hopes received new 
strength. Finally, after resulting revo- 
lution in the affairs of the country, after 
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the desired victory and peace of the 
German fatherland, I was enabled to 
lenve Paris, where I had been serious- 
ly ill, but under happy auspices, to 
seek again my beloved friend in Bo- 
hemia, to spend with her a most ra- 
diant summer, and then returning to 
Berlin, on the 27th of September, 1814, 
to unite forever the lot of my life with 
hers.” 

Varnhagen’s success as a writer had 
been largely due to Rachel. To en- 
courage and develop this talent in him 
ealled forth her warmest enthusiasm. 
After reading something he had sent 
her for criticism, she wrote: * Free 
must thee be, and always still freer! 
Give thyself full rein! When thee 
works, composes, think on thy friend, 
on no pattern, not on the greatest mas- 
Write what thee sees, and 
ns thee sees it! Whatever is to thee 
dearest, most horrible, 
most secret, most seductive, that up- 
hold or condemn with thy divine word. 
Iecan now give it no other name, but 
thee has an exceptional talent, An- 
guste.” In conversation Varnhagen 
expressed himself with elegance, and 
possessed that innate tact which dis- 
tinguishes a man of good breeding 
from a man who simply associates 
with good society; the talent to show 
himself veracious without giving him- 
self up to veracity; being able to 
please without effort, and by the sim- 
ple ascendancy of those 


ters even. 


most open, 


exquisite 
forms which come through inherit- 
ance, and cannot be gained through 
education. In brief, he was a born 
diplomat. But the man of the salon, 
the fine gentleman did not cover in 
him the man of action, who dreamed 
Almost im- 
mediately after their marriage, Varn- 
hagen was called to the secretaryship 
of the embassy going to the congress 
ealled at Vienna, and to accompany 
the Grand Chancellor, Prince von 
Hardenburg, representing Prussia. 
Rachel’s health would not permit her 
to accompany her husband, and more- 
over, the reduced state of their finances 
necessitated economy, which Rachel 
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wus the first to practise, as Varnilia- 
gen's generosity toward her was un- 
bounded. Among other things, he 
wished to buy her an Indian shawl, 
** Pardon, dearest,” she wrote, * if I 
positively decline this gift, which I 
know thee proffers with all thy heart. 
I know how thee loves to adorn thy 
wife, O most prodigal of lovers! but 
in this instance it is I who should de- 
cide. Dear friend, for what good 
that thy Rachel should walk about 
with this costly rag on her back? My 
pride—for I have my vanity—is not 
to have such a thing. If people knew 
I could afford such a luxury, it would 
even then be useless; for people can 
always do without what they can easi- 
ly have! But since, on the contrary, 
we cannot :fford to annoy ourselves 
with this expenditure, I know ail the 
same how to do without it. From 
any point of view, mon ami, we can, 
it seems to me, use our money to bet- 
ter advantage than in such luxury. 
And what luxury? Frankly, Auguste, 


if ever I begin to make a display, I 


want it to be much more grandiose.” 


Again she wrote to a friend: “He 
would like to transform my life into 
one grand holiday—to make me en- 
tirely » queen.” Happy, she forgets 
all else, wholly occupied with her 
happiness. ‘Thou wilt never repent 
having married > she wrote to 
Varnhagen, « little time after their 
marriage. ‘“ Dear, precious, faithful 
friend, love me. Thank God, that 
whatever happens, thou hast me: thou 
canst always rely upon me; I am sure 
as thou art sure. Rachel will never 
fail thee.” ‘To this engagement she 
remained faithful despite many pain- 
ful sacrifices—sacrifices of tastes, of 
pleasures, of vanityeven. Varnhagen’s 
pursuits called him away from her 
much of the time, but sure of his at- 
tachment, his absence caused her no 
sorrow. ‘Like thee, Auguste,” she 
said, “I have need of solitude and 
liberty. There are moments when to 
better feel the fulness of the sentiment 
which binds us, I love to look at it 
from a distance—to behold my happi- 
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ness in the face, before opening my 
arms to press it snew to my heart.” 
Evidently she understood and esteem- 
ed herself fully enough to render a 
reason for her husband’s attachment 
to her. ‘Thee loves me, Auguste,” 
she once wrote, ** because I am érue— 
the rarest as well as the most beautiful 
of all gifts, a gift truly divine, and 
which, consists in the regularity, the 
perfect proportions of all the features 
which form a soul. These I possess, 
and so thee finds me beautiful. I am 
not proud, but happy, humbly and 
sincerely happy, to find myself so 
rich.” 

One time Varnhagen wns displeased 
because Rachel refused, on account of 
indisposition, to accompany him to 2 
soirée. However, he returnedin good 
humor, and after talking with her and 
2 friend for some moments, the friend 
left. ‘There fell a silence. The two 
looked at each other; when, with a 
spontaneous movement, they threw 
themselves ineach other’sarms. Varn- 
liugen’s eyes were full of tears. “If 
ever,” he said, “thee shows me cold- 
ness, Rachel, I shali feel that the earth 
is giving way under my feet.” 

After Varnhagen's appointment as 
ambassador, Rachel was surrounded 
as in her best days, and her salon be- 
came again the elegant and delightful 
place it had formerly been. She had 
a verve and freshness about her that 
could never grow old, so tliat at sixty 
her friends found her with the smile 
and illusions of a young girl, and time, 
too, as if deceived by the fresliness of 
her heart, lightly touched her face. 
The renewal of her acquaintance with 
Goethe, which had bezun years pre- 
viously in Carlsbad, illustrates this 
quality of her character. She was 
perhaps fifty-five years old, and living 
at Weimar. The Goethe jubilee took 
place, and she, in talking of it, ex- 
claimed to a friend: * All that I pos- 
sess of greatness, goodness, generosi- 
ty, leaps up within me at the name of 
Goethe, as if to do him honor. But 
beside all these tears of joy I have 
shed have been others indeed bitter. 
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The féte did not seem fur me, al- 
though I, among all the people, loved 
and comprehended him best, and for 
forty years have adored him. Since I 
was fifteen years old he has been my 
preceptor, friend, confidant, interpre- 
ter, the sovereign model by which I 
have measured my infirmities, but 
who, nevertheless, has helped me sup- 
port them with pride.” But soon af- 
ter the ‘‘vreat Goethe” came to see 
her, and her account of his visit, writ- 
ten to her hushand, who was absent, 
is most Rachelistic: “I had just risen, 
very late, par extraordinaire, just as 
the clock was striking nine. All at 
once, as I was dressing, behold Dory,” 
(her maid) * with a card in her hands, 
saying there was a gentleman down 
stairs who wished 
with me, but that his moments were 
limited, and he could not wait. I 
glanced at the card, and saw the name 
‘Goethe. Imagine my dazzledness, 
my joy, and with all that the most hor- 
rid old flannel wrapper, and hair ina 
frightful touse. However, Dora threw 
something on my back, and I went 
down, annoyed and astounded, and at 
the same time puffed up with vanity, 
and delighted out of my senses. Nat- 
urally I made my début with a foolish 
thing. ‘It is I,’ I evied, * who ran after 
you at Frankfort to get a nearer look 
at you!’ It was silly, I know, Augus- 
te, but who could have helped it, over- 
come as [ was with the possession of 
what I had so long waited? Goethe 
made no reply, and I blushed, and 
then he smiled with his grandest air. 
We talked of one thing and another, 
but, above all, of thee, and at the end 
of ten minutes he went away. I no 
longer felt humiliation nor joy. I fell 
into an arm-chair overwhelmed, not 
knowing whether I ought to ery from 
joy or from rage. Finally I rang for 
Dora to bring me my most beautiful 
dress and most becoming coiffeur; I 
could at least adorn myself in honor 
of Goethe after he was gone.” 

Little inclined to overvalue the 
‘*feminine mind,” Goethe was enthu- 
siastic over Rachel. 


absolutely to speak 


“She is a gener- 
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ous child,” he exclaimed, in talking of 
her; “great in her power to feel, and 
light in her manner of expressing her 
feelings. The first of these gifts ren- 
ders her imposing; the second, charm- 
ing. She attracts by the force of an 
all-powerful originality, which bor- 
rows nothing from impulse or ca- 
price. She is always herself, and yet 
always new; she is one of those souls 
whom I love tocall beautiful. The more 
one knows her the more one feels him- 
self attracted and gently enchained.” 

When sixty-two, and suffering from 
a malady wliich ended her life, the 
cholera carried off her pet brother, the 
poet Ludwig Robert, and his wife (a 
young and very beautiful woman, to 
whom Henri Heine addressed some of 
his most beautiful sonnets), also her 
old, old friend, the diplomat Geniz. 
These berenavements were almost in- 
supportable. Her husband devoted 
himself to her, trying to divert her by 
reading and talking. Heine, learning 
that the order had been given to apply 
fresh rose leaves to her eyelids, in- 
flamed by tears, sent her his first 
poems in the bottom of a basket filled 
with roses. One day, in a greatly en- 
feebled condition, she took her hus- 
band’s hand, and pressing it against 
her heart, she looked up in his face 
and said, “I lave been thinking, dear, 
a long time about Jesus. I have 
never so much as at this moment felt 
him to be my brother, the brother of 
allmen. Thatcomforts me.” Atan- 
other time, in alluding to her Jewish 
origin, she confessed to him how much 
she had suffered because of it. ‘* But 
now,” she added, “that which made 
my opprobrium causes my joy. The 
exiled from Palestine, the despised 
and repudiated Hebrew, has found 
asylum and consolation in thy arms. 
No, Auguste, not fora kingdom would 
I efface from my life this triumph.” 
It was like a chant of victory after a 
long and weary day, and almost the 
last words which escaped her lips. She 
died the 6th of March, 1832, nearly 
nineteen years after her union with 
Varnhagen. 
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As an author Rachel had no 
place, as she never wrote for pub- 
lication. Her literary productions, 
gathered and edited by her husband, 
consist of three volumes of letters, 
written during a period of forty years, 
embracing the successive changes of 
girl and maidenhood, of wife and am- 
bassadrice. There are letters to Varn- 
hagen, her correspondence with David 
Veit, Henriette Mendelssohn, Karl 
Joseph, Prince von Ligne, Wilhem 
von Burgsdorf, Thomas Young, Car- 
oline von Humboldt, Peter von Gual- 
tieri, Josephine, Griitin von Pachta, 
Hans Genelli, the Princess of Schla- 
brendorf, Friedrich von Schlegel, 
Prince Louis Ferdinand, ete.—letters 
as charming as those of Mme. de Sé- 
vigny, and a hundred fold richer in 


JETSAM. 


JETSAM. 


“TD ESIDE the coast for many a rood 
J) Were fragments of « shipwreck strewn; 
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ideas. In 1833 Varnhagen published 
at Berlin a souvenir book of Rachel, 
‘for her friends,” a charming tribute 
of a great man toa great woman, and 
in 1836 he published another—a gal- 
lery of portraits of the people who 
formed the society of Rachel. The 
first volume of her correspondence 
contains her portrait. 

The life of Varnhagen after the 
death of Rachel was devoted to litera- 
ture. His memoirs, filling many vol- 
umes, consist of his diary—a daily ac- 
count of what he read, thought, saw, 


and experienced, of the men and 
events of his time. The last entry 
was made the day of his death.. He 


died at Berlin the 10th of October, 
1858, ut the age of seventy-three. 
Mary A. E. WAGER. 





And there in sad and sombre mood 


Heaped high ’mid 
While grimly down 


The wrecked hull 
Well had the storm 


I walked the sands alone. 


Torn bales and broken boxes lay, 


shattered sail and spar, 
the moonlit bay 
gleamed from far. 


its mission wrought, 


With thunder crash and billowy roar; 
For not one precious waif was brought 
Safe to the rugged shore. 


Yet stay! what tiny 


sparkling thing 


Shines faintly in the moonbeams cold? 
I stooped, and wondering, grasped a ring, 


A fairy ring of gold. 


Of great and small, of rich and rare, 
Of all yon stranded vessel bore, 
Only this gem the waves would spare 


To cast unharmed 


With somewhat of a tender thrill, 
I put the modest gem away, 


ashore. 


And while the silvery vapors chill 
Crept ghost-like up the bay, 


I dreamed of all the human lives 
Wrecked on Fate’s cold and cruel lea, 

Trusting that some small hope survives, 
Spared to them from the sea! 





Paur H. Hayne. 






















DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 
By Justin McCartuy. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MY LADY DISDAIN. 
UREWOODS was, generally 
speaking, the of the 
place in which Christmas found him- 
self quartered for the hour. But it 
was not easy to say that there was any 
area specially 


name 


particular district or 
covered by the name of Durewoods, 
or, indeed, any particular place to 
which the name strictly applied. The 
little arm of the sea, the narrow inlet 
from the great broad bay, at the in- 
land end of which the village stood, 
wis never called Durewoods bay or 
creek, or anything of the kind. Prob- 
ably the beautiful growth of trees that 
covered the slope of the rising shores 
on either side had once been called 
Durewoods, and thence the name had 
spread itself over the whole place. 
But these woods were not now called 
Durewoods; they were simply called 
‘*the plantation.” Neither was the 
village called Durewoods; people only 
spoke of it as “the cottages.” ‘The 
village had, in fact, no corporate ex- 
istence, no soul, and no name. It 
never did anything as a community; 
it never acted together, or had any 
apparent consciousness that it was a 
whole. The cottages were there— 
had been built there somehow for the 
convenience chiefly of the fisher-folk ; 
and that was all that anybody knew. 
The row of tenements in front of the 
water was called * the cottages,” the 
few residences of a better class that 
stood on the hills were spoken of as 
“the houses,” and the one large and 
pretentious-looking mansion was the 
Hall. Probably this had once been 
called Durewoods Hall; but, if so, the 
name had lapsed into disuse. Yet 
the place, taken collectively—hall, 
houses, cottages, and all—was called 
Durewoods. 
and went 


The Saucy Lass came 
between Durewoods and 


other places, and she lay generally of 
nights off Durewoods pier. 

There were very few families of what 
might be called social position living 
in and about Durewoods. One or two 
retired officials of the customs had 
come thither from the large seaports 
near, and settled for the quiet and the 
A clergyman sand a dis- 
senting minister, and a doctor who 


cheapness, 


was attached to a neighboring dispen- 
sary, were there; and the captain of 
the Saucy Lass walked home to his 
family abode there nmong the trees 
every night. These and a few other 
residents occupied * the houses.” The 
IIlall had been for many years unoccu- 
pied until it came, by some legal pro- 
cess or other, out of the hands of its 
ancient possessors into those of a clev- 
er, handsome, portly gentleman from 
London, who 
down there as having something to 
do with companies and finance. This 
several times 


was vaguely known 


gentleman came down 
before he made up his mind to occupy 
the Hall himself. He brought down 
architects and surveyors, and various 
men of London, and 
studied the matter a good deal. At 
last he made up his mind, had the 


business from 


place put into repair, closed up half 
the building, furnished the rest, em- 
the grounds, 


ployed gardeners on 
which were not large, and spent a great 
part of one mild winter there. Pres- 
ently he brought his daughter there, 
his only child—he was « widower— 
and settled her there with a house- 
keeper and a companion ; nnd he used 
to bring friends down there every now 
and then. The clergyman, the minis- 
ter, the doctor, the retired customs’ 
officials, and the captain of the Saucy 
Lass, all thought Mr. John Chal- 
loner a great man, and were delight- 
ed to be in his favor; but Durewoods, 
as a whole—if we may thus speak of it 
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—never took to him. To Durewoods 
he was always a stranger; and lhe 
sealed finally its mind against him 
when he decided upon occupying only 
half the Hall. In time he became 
Sir Jolin Challoner, Baronet; but 
Durewoods did not care. Of course, 
in Durewoods we do not, in this seuse, 
take in Mrs. Cramp. She herself was 
but « settler and a stranger. She had 
been a lady’s maid; she had been fre- 
quently called in to assist Sir John’s 
housekeeper at the Hall, and she had 
x sort of professional devotion to her 
social superiors anyhow. 

Another stranger and settler was 
Miss Lyle. The pretty little place 
which she occupied now had been dis- 
covered and bouglit up for her by Sir 
Jolin Challoner, and the house was 
altered and almost rebuilt to suit her 
peculiar tastes and habits. She came 
there with her trusty hencliman Mer- 


lin several years ago, and hardly 


ever stirred outside her own gute, 
unless when she went upon the water 
with Merlin for her boatman. So far 
us people knew her, they liked her, 
and the parents of Janet—a Dure- 
woods lass—and Janet herself were 
As for Mer- 
lin, his popularity was soon universal. 
He fell in with the ways of the fisher- 
men like « brother of the craft, and 
would pass hours with them lounging 
along the shore, examining their boats, 
and helping to mend their nets. How 
any interchange of ideas was original- 
ly effected, it would be hard to guess, 
but Merlin and the fishermen seemed 
from the first ta understand exch oth- 
er, as dogs or horses do. Merlin used 
to stroll round to the cottages when 
the husbands were at sea, and reassure 
the wives if the expeditions proved 
long and dangerous, and sing strange 
wild songs to the children, and tell 
thrilling stories of adventures which 
had befallen himself on the waves. 
These were nearly all narratives in 
pantomime, sharp fizzing sounds be- 
ing understand to represent flashes of 
lightning, vehement undulatory mo- 
tions of the hands being unmistakable 


greatly attached to her. 
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symbols of the mountainous billows, 
and of course the dullest spectator 
could not fail to comprehend the final 
tableau, which pictured Merlin himself 
swimming heroically to the wreck, or 
rowing his bout thither, and saving 
somebody under conditions of unpar- 
ulleled difficulty. Merlin soon became 
an authority, and a rather dogmatic 
one, upon most things, and acquired 
such a hold over the respect of his 
neighbors, that even the fact of his be- 
ing seen to cross himself, and to tell 
over his beads like a faithful Catholic, 
did not unseat him from his position 
of dignity. 
legend whicli he was particularly fond 
of telling, and which might, under 
other conditions, have wrought him 


There was, indeed, one 


This was a 
tale of a fearful storm, in which some 
fishers, and, it wus generally under- 
stood, Merlin himself among them, 
haul become involved off the coast of 
Brittany, and in which their lives 
were positively forfeit, until suddenly 
the skies opened, a light shone on 
them, and a lady appeared in the heav- 
ens—beyond doubt the Virgin herself 
—and guided their boat safely to a 
peaceful creek where the storm raged 
nomore. But, luckily for Merlin, the 
description of the lights “on the top,” 
by which he meant “ above,” and the 
frequent repetition of the word “ she,” 
misled his auditory, and, aided by the 
happy effect of his gestures, they al- 
wiys understood that at the critical 
moment the lights of a channel steam- 
er hove in sight, and that the imper- 
illed boatmen were quietly taken on 
board. So that the story, however 
thrilling and dramatic, did not tax 
their powers of sound Protestant be- 
lief any more than the melodious nar- 
rative of the vessel’s rescue in the Bay 
of Biscay. 

Merlin’s popularity reflected itself 
a good deal upon Merlin’s mistress. 
understood to have been a 
very great person of some sort, and to 
have lived in some splendid world 
whereof Durewoods had but a vague 
conception, and to have now retired 


harm with his compeers. 


She was 
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into « sort of hslf-penitential privacy. 
Sir John Challoner and his guests al- 
ways treated her with great respect, 
and whenever an artist or a group of 
artists came—as sometimes would 
happen in the summer—to make 
sketches at Durewoods, they always 
sent up their cards to her house, and 
were generally received by her. Dure- 
woods was in a sort of way a little 
proud of this. 

In this place had Miss Marie Chal- 
loner spent some seven or eight years. 
She had for sdciety first her governess 
or companion, and then Miss Dione 
Lyle. Asshe grew up, being an in- 
dependent and spirited young woman, 
not, perhaps, very easy to please in 
friends, she got rid of all professional 
companionship, and pleased herself by 
not even having a housekeeper, but 
taking the reins of domestic govern- 
ment in her own hands. It amused 
her to learn how to regulate and or- 
der things, and even to make mistakes 
and find out by experience of mistake 
the way to the right. When she was 
in any household difficulty, she con- 
sulted Mrs. Cramp, and when she was 
in any intellectual perplexity, she be- 
took herself to Miss Dione Lyle. So 
her life went on, its highest effort at 
variety being when her father took 
her for a few days to Ostend or Paris, 
or perhaps Brighton; and he was a 
busy man, who rarely cared to go be- 
yond the distance of a night’s post 
from London. For the most part, she 
had to find her own intellectual and 
moral food as best she could around 
her; to live on the green leaves of her 
own trees, so to speak, like the sloth, 
whom otherwise she did not in the 
least resemble. 

Miss Challoner had driven to the pier 
on the night of Christmas’s arrival, for 
the purpose of meeting her father. She 
found, instead, only his servant, who 
brought a message to tell her that le 
could not come for some days, and 
that he would then bring a few guests 
with him. This was a double disap- 
pointment to her; first, because her 
futher had notcome at once, and next, 
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because when he wns to come he was 
to bring guests with him. Miss Chal- 
loner did not greatly care, as a rule, 
for her father’s guests. They wanted 
color, she said. 

Dear Lady Disdain was an early 
riser, although by no means given to 
early going to rest. On the contrary, 
she revelled a good deal in the unholy 
pleasure of sitting up till all hours in 
her bedroom, reading of nights. She 


had a great deal of spare time when 
her father was not at home; and it 
would have hung terribly upon her 
hands sometimes but that she hada 
very active intellect, and was fond of 


reading. She knew nothing, ac yet, 
of a London season. Her father had 
preferred to keep her in the country 
thus far, but he talked now, as she 
nearly twenty years old, of set- 
up a regular establishment in 


was 
ting 
town, and introducing her formally to 
London life. She had, hitherto, only 
known London as a child knows it; 
as a place where she was taken to 
theatres, and had drives in parks. 
She had gone through the earlier part 
of what is understood to be a girl’s 
education in Bath and in Paris, and 
when she was twelve years old she 
settled down at the house which her 
father had bought at Durewoods. 
Here she had no companionship when 
she had got rid of her governess but 
that of her father when he could ab- 
sent himself from town, and that of 
the visitors he brought with him, and 
the school friends who occasionally 
came to spend a few weeks with her, 
and, for some years, the frequent as- 
sociation with Miss Lyle. Therefore, 
this young lady lived a good deal of 
her time in romance: in looking ont 
for adventures, of which she was to be 
the heroine, and in wondering that 
nothing particular was ever happening 
in her life. She would sometimes have 
welcomed anything almost, even pain 
itself, which varied a little the sweet 
monotony of her existence. So when- 
ever a new acquaintance came in her 
way, she eagerly approached him or 
her, sought out for something refresh- 
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ing and remarkable, generally fuiled 
to find it, and then let the new-comer 
pass. She was perfectly sincere where 
sometimes people thought her insin- 
cere; utterly unaffected where censors 
occasionally complained of affectation. 
She had no more idea of deceit or 
fickleness when, having welcomed a 
new acquaintance yesterday, she turn- 
ed away from him or her to-day, than 
one who, seeking to arrive at a partic- 
ular place, and thinking he has found 
the right way, turns down a certain 
street in eager hopefulness, and then, 
seeing that he is mistaken, turns back 
and tries another. Has the street he 
leaves a right to complain that it has 
been treated badly? If not, then nei- 
ther had any of Miss Challoner’s ac- 
quuintances a right to say that she had 
trented them ill, when, finding that 
there was nothing specially interest- 
ing or fine about them, she showed no 
further care for their society. 

This morning of which we are talk- 
ing, Miss Challoner felt rather anxious 
to know what sort of person Christmas 
Pembroke, Miss Lyle’s guest, might 
turn out to be. She was pleased with 
the chance-meeting at the pier, and 
she took him under her charge out of 
pure good nature. This was the more 
good-natured on her part because in 
the evening dusk he seemed to her at 
first only an overgrown boy, and she 
wis not fond of boys. Their shyness, 
their brusque indifference to all topics 
but their own, their big hands, their 
stolid or boisterous egotism, their sav- 
age blindness to all beauty of scenery, 
sun, or sky, their clumsy prosaicism 
of nature hurt her sensitive sesthetic- 
ism. When she first took up Christ- 
mas Pembroke she assumed that he 
would prove to be only a stupid boy. 
But the few words which they inter- 
changed, and the one or two glimpses 
into his past life which his words gave, 
and particularly the manner in which 
he spoke of his father’s death, showed 
her that he had at least had some of a 
man’s troubles, and touched her quick 
sympathies. Even if he was little bet- 
ter than a boy, he had not been 
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He 


be- 


brought up as English boys are. 
must have some other topics 
sides those which the boys have in 
* Punch.” 

However, the duties of life had to 
go on, and the young lady set herself 
to perform her part of them. She 
would have to make some prepara- 
tions for her visitors, and she thought 
the best thing she could do would be 
to go at once to the cottages and con- 
sult Mrs. Cramp. So she ordered out 
her little pony-carriage, and with the 
Methodistical Martin seated behind, 
she drove along the pleasant roads 
under the trees. She was fond of 
driving, and indeed of all exercises— 
riding, walking, swimming, aad row- 
ing. Likewise she was fond of doing 
things for herself, as she had preferred 
to be her father’s housekeeper rather 
than have the duties handed over to 
somebody else. Many of her ener- 
getic and independent ways might 
have earned for her in London the 
reputation of eccentricity, but here in 
Durewoods she could do as she liked, 
and she was one of those happily- 
moulded women who cannot do any- 
thing ungracefully. 

The little carriage rattled up to 
Mrs. Cramp’s door, and Marie Chal- 
loner leaped lightly out, and threw 
the reins to her servant. The door 
stood open; and the visitor came 
plump into what might be called Mrs. 
Cramp’s parlor. But Marie suddenly 
stopped on the threshold, for an un- 
expected sight met her eyes, and an 
unwonted form obstructed her pro- 
gress. This was a tall, martial figure 
in dark green nniform, with a belt 
and a cartouche-box and a sword- 
bayonet, and wearing a smart kepi. 
The warrior was exhibiting himself 
as on parade for the benefit of Mrs. 
Cramp, who looked on with delighted 
eyes. The rustle of Miss Challoner’s 
dress disturbed the parade. Mrs. 
Cramp stepped forward, all beaming 
with pride and welcome, to receive the 
young lady, and the soldier turned 
round, started, blushed, plucked off 
his kepi, let it fall, made. an effort to 
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pick it up, missed it, and looked re- 
mark:ably confused. 

Mrs. Cramp was only happy and 
proud. 

“This is my son, Miss Chailoner; 
my son Nathaniel. You used to know 
him, but he’s outgrown everything 
this year or two.” 

Nat, it must be owned, looked rath- 
er abashed for « warrior; and hardly 
rnuised his eyes to meet the large deep 
friendly eyes that turned so suddenly 
on him. 

“This your son—this my old friend 
Natty?” the young lady exclaimed. 
“Why, soit is! Natty himself, turn- 
ed into a tall soldier—a field officer, 
or a general, or something! I should 
never have thoughtit! But now that I 
look at him [ can discover some like- 
ness of my old friend when he was a 
boy.” 

‘“‘He has grown, Miss Challoner, 
sure enough,” his mother observed 
with pride, as Marie put her hand 
frankly iuto that of the awkward and 
palpitating youth. 

“What am I to call you now—not 
Natty any longer, I suppose? Mr. 
Nathaniel? or Captain Nathaniel? 
That is a very becoming uniform— 
what is it?” 

*Tt’s the West Pimlico Volunteers, 
Miss Challoner,” said Nathaniel, ris- 
ing toa certain confidence in the pride 
of being a volunteer, and picking up 
his kepi. 

* You look quite » soldier, Natty— 
oh, I mean Mr. Nathaniel.” 

** Do—do call me Natty,” the vol- 
unteer pleaded; and le took cournge 
to look up into her bright, kindly, 
and yet humorous eyes. *“ It sounds 
so delightful—just like old times.” 

“Well then, Natty!” the obliging 
young lady answered. “Natty! Yes, 
it does sound like very pleasant old 
times. Are you fond of reading still, 
Natty? He used to be quite a student, 
Mrs. Cramp—don’t you remember? 
I used to lend him books—poetry, I 
think, for the most part. Yes, and he 
used to write verses! Do you still 
write verses, Natty? Yes—you do; I 


” 
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ean see it in your look! You must 
show me something you have written 
—you must, indeed.” 

“That he shall?” his mother de- 
clared. 

“And you must come to see me— 
you must bring him, Mrs. Cramp. 
To-day will you come?—any time be- 
fore three. I have some fine photo- 
graphs—but you see all these things 
in London, I suppose, more than we 
do down here in the country. Mrs. 
Cramp, I want to talk to you a mo- 
ment or two about things. Papa puts 
all sorts of arrangements on me, that 
I don’t understand in the least. I 
don’t know what I should do, Natty, 
if I didn’t have your mother some- 
times at my right hand.” 

So with a pleasant smile she dis- 
missed Natty, out of his own doorstep, 
asit would seem. Natty lounged round 
the house, got in at the back door, 
stole up to his bedroom, and began to 
take off his uniform. He was, per- 
haps, rather glad that he had been 
seen for the first time thus arrayed; 
but he felt that the uniform had not, 
after all, produced much effect upon 
Miss Challoner. She had evidently 
understood quite well that poor Nut 
was only masquerading—showing off 
his fine things to his delighted moth- 
er—and she clearly did not regard him 
asa genuine soldicr. How kind she 
was—and how beautiful! He should 
never have known her again. And 
what divine eyes! How frankly and 
sweetly she had spoken to him—and 
she had promised to call him Natty! 
His head was all on fire. Must she 
know that he was a hairdresser? Oh, 
his mother, he knew, would tell her 
everything! Would she countermand 
the permission to visit her when she 
heard of the calling he followed? 
Poor Nat felt as if the story of Aladdin 
were filling his mind, and he blushed 
and trembled to think that at that very 
moment his mother might be descant- 
ing to Miss Challoner on his good 
prospects asa hairdresser. Aladdin, to 
be sure, was a tailor’s son; but then 
he was not himself a tailor; and he 
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had such tremendous advantages in the 
way of supernatural auxiliaries over 
poor Nathaniel Cramp. 

Meanwhile the Princess Badroul- 
boudour (that surely was the name of 
Aladdin’s princess) was not thinking 
at all about the Aladdin of the West 
Pimlico Volunteers. For the moment 
she had probably forgotten his very 
existence, for she was busily engaged 
in talking over some household ar- 
rangements to be made in preparation 
for her father’s coming with his guests. 
But she was the kindest and most af- 
fectionate of girls, and she was really 
very glad to see Nat, for his mother’s 
sake, und for his own, and she want- 
ed to talk with him, and show him 
some friendliness. She had no more 
idea of being constrained or formal, 
or even patronizing, to young Cramp, 
than to the faithful old servant and 
friend his mother. So when she was 
leaving, she reminded Mrs. Cramp 
again that Natty was to be brought to 
see her; and she looked round for 
him near the door, and if he had been 
there she would have allowed him the 
privilege of helping her into her little 
pony-carriage; but he was not there, 
and she got in very well without him. 

Meanwhile Nathaniel, peering very 
cautiously from his bedroom window, 
watched her departure. He was in 
his shirt-sleeves; and he would not 
have been seen in his shirt-sleeves by 
her—not for all the world. Kneeling 
on the floor, and peering with utter- 
most cxution from beneath a corner 
of the blind, Nathaniel saw the back 
of her hat and the flutter of her feath- 
er as she drove away. Then he heard 
his mother calling liim, “* Natty! Nat- 
ty, dear!” and he turned from the 
window in deep depression; which 
only began to be dispelled when his 
mother told him that Miss Challoner 
en leaving had renewed her invitation, 
and that he was to see her that very 
day. 

That morning, Christmas and _ his 
hostess were again in the balcony. 
She sat in heraccustomed chair, which 
was moved for her according to the 
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progress of the sun, so that she might 
always have the freest and finest view 
of the scene. Christmas was enjoying 
to the full the air, the trees, the sun, 
the breath of the sea, and the novelty 
of the whole situation. Miss Lyle ap- 
perently had put away the manner of 
nimost querulous melancholy which 
had come over her the night before ; 
and she was giving him some de- 
scriptions of the place and the people. 
Ile then learned for the first time that 
one of their neighbors was Sir John 
Challoner. Whereupon Christinas 
told her how he had had a chance in- 
troduction to Sir John Challoner a 
few days beforein London. If he had 
been perfectly candid, he would have 
told her likewise that it had given him 
a certain little thrill of surprise to find 
that he had already made the acquaint- 
ance of “my Lady Disdain;” but 
when is youth candid in such things? 
Christmas said nothing of my Lady 
Disdain, although he could hardly 
have told why he kept secret the small 
fact that he had heard of her by such 
a name. 

“I beg your pardon,” Miss Lyle in- 
terposed suddenly; ‘is there not some 
one tapping at the door?” 

Christmas stepped from the baleony 
into the room to see. Just as he did 
so, the door of the room opened, and 
a tall girl entered quickly; so quickly 
that her eyes met his before he had 
time to think that he had better not 
sture ut her. He knew at once that it 
was his kindly guide of the night be- 
fore—the seemingly undisdainful Lady 
Disdain. It was not by her face he 
knew her, for he had scarcely seen her 
face then, and he did not look long at 
it now. He was aware of the pres- 
ence of dark eyes—of dark brown 
hair, coming rather low on the fore- 
head, and gathering in thick, short 
curls around the neck; of a bright 
complexion, and lips that had a cer- 
tain humorous expression about them ; 
and, in short, a general influence of 
youth, and health, and high spirits, 
and originality; and he suddenly felt 
himself very young, and was con- 
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vinced that he looked awkward. The 
young lady had not, for her part, the 
slightest shade of awkwardness. 

“Pray excuse my coming in. I 
came to see Miss Lyle, and as no one 
answered to my tapping I took it for 
granted that she was in her balcony. 
I see you don’t recognize me. I 
brought you here last night.” 

“Tt was dark then, and [ hardly 
saw; but I thought it must be, and [ 
hope you will allow me to thank you.” 

“Indeed I will not. I see she is in 
her balcony.” And then Christmas 
saw the young lady embrace the elder, 
and settle around the shoulders of the 
latter her discomposed shawl, and take 
a seat familiarly beside her. Christ- 
mus quietly added himself to the 
group. 

“T knew you would comethis morn- 
ing, Marie, my dear,” said Miss Lyle. 

“You always say I may come any 
morning, don’t you?” 

* And you don’t always come. 
this morning I knew.” 

“Did you really? How did you 
know?” 

‘Shall I tell you outright? ” 

“Oh, yes; don’t make any mys- 
tery.” 

‘* Because you were curious about 
my visitor, and you wanted to see 
what he looked like in the day. Come, 
Marie, confess.” 

“Indeed, it was. I mean that was 
the reason why Icame. Now I have 
corrected myself in time, have I not? 
Isaw you smile. But your friend can 
hardly understand this. I should tell 
you,” and now she addressed herself 
to Christinas, ‘that Miss Lyle is al- 
ways terribly severe on the way in 
which women answer questions. She 
says we always auswer to something 
in our own minds, and not to the ques- 
tion. Sol always try to correct my- 
selfin time. Let me see. What was 
it | was answering? Miss Lyle asked 
me to confess that I came here to-day 
out of curiosity, and I said at first, ‘in- 
deed it was’; which, I suppose, would 
hardly do as an answer in a printed 
dialogue, and so I corrected myself.” 


But 
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** We have not much to occupy our- 
selves with. here,” said Miss Lyle,; 
“and I amuse myself now and then 
with playing schoolmistress to Miss 
Challoner, and correcting ber spoken 
style; as I shall yours, Mr. Christmas, 
But you see what a truthful pupil she 
is, and how readily she confessed that 
it was curiosity und not friendship. 
that brought her here so early this 
morning.” 

“I don’t want to deny it,” Mise 
Challoner said. ‘ Why should I?” 
She looked to Christmas for reply. 

“T don’t know,” Christmas auswer- 
ed, being thus appealed to. 

“We so seldom see anybody here — 
any new face—that a stranger of any 
kind is an object of wonder and de- 
light.” 

“So there is no compliment te 
me?” 

“Not the least in the world. But, 
Miss Lyle, I have had a double gratiy 
fication for my curiosity alrealy this 
morning. I have been up very early 
and caught two—I don’t like to say 
worms, for fear of seeming rude—per- 
haps glowworms, then.” 

“Who was the other victim?” ask- 
ed Miss Lyle. 

“Natty Cramp—dear old Natty 
Cramp turned into a British Volun- 
teer, or grenadier, or whatever it is. 
I had not seen him for years. I was 
always away from Durewoods some- 
where when he came to see his moth- 
er.” 

«« My dear,” said Miss Lyle gravely, 
“you really must not. bewilder poor 
Natty Cramp.  Unfortified towns 
ought not to be bombarded, I believe. 
When is your father coming?” 

“Not for a week now. I am very 
sorry; I am so lonely at home. And 
when he does come he is bringing 
some people, which will be just as 
bad.” 

“Not for a week?” Miss Lyle said, 
and she said it in a meditative, half- 
regretful sort of tone. “Then you, 
Mistress Marie, I suppose, are to be 
at large here for the next week?” 

“She speaks of me as if I were a 
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sort of wild animal—‘at large! ’— 
some dangerous creature, like a pan- 
ther.” 

“So you are, my dear,” the elder 
Jady said, composedly. “I shall be 
very glad when you are sent to Lon- 
don and put through a season or two 
there. That will tame you, perhaps. 
Meanwhile, we have you here, and 
must only miuke the best of it.” 

“Do I seem a very disagreeable 
sort of person?” Miss Challoner ask- 
ed, turning her eyes fully on Christ- 
mas, 2nd without the least appearance 
of coquetry or affectation. 

“You seem very kind,” the young 
man answered; “and you are very 
handsome.” 

Miss Lyle looked up amazed. 

“Thank you,” Miss Challoner said, 
with perfect gravity, without lowering 
her eyes or showing the faintest light 
of a blush. “I am very glad you think 
go.” 

Cliristmas himself was much more 
confused by his abrupt compliment 
than anybody else. He had not meant 
to give out his opinion so bluntly, but 
it escaped him, and he now felt posi- 
tively grateful to her for the easy and 
kindly way in which she had received 
it. 

“Tam always criticising her,” Miss 
Lyle said, hastening perhaps to cover 
Christmas’s confused retreat from the 
dialogue, “and finding fault with her 
—the way she wears her hair, and all 
manner of things. I want her to be 
perfection, if she ean. So she likes a 
compliment now and then.” 

* Now,” said Marie, rising, ‘I have 
come to offer my services as a guide. 
If there is anything I especially de- 
fight in, it is in acting as a guide and 
showing a stranger all our beautiful 
places. I am a capital guide here- 
abouts, for I know all about every- 
thing.” 

“I intended to send Merlin out in 
the boat to-day with Mr. Pembroke, 
to show him some of our pretty in- 
lets,” said Miss Lyle. “If you insist 
on going, Marie—well, I don’t know 
that I can prevent it.” 
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“Will you not come?” Christmas 
asked her. 

“No, thanks. The trouble of get- 
ting in and out of a boat is too mueh 
for me, and would be a great deal too 
much for anybody who had to endure 
my compuny. I look out upon nature 
from my baleony—only too happy to 
have one. I once used to look down 
upon a crowded street froma garret 
among the swallows.” 

“I knew you would not go, of 
course,” Miss Challoner said; “and 
that is why I offered my services. 
Merlin can’t talk to Mr. Pembroke, 
and I can tell him everything—if he 
would like me to go.” 

“T only wish I knew how to thank 
you for being so kind,” said Christ- 
mas. 

“She is a good girl,” said Miss 
Lyle, ‘“‘and kind; but I don’t know 
that it is only kindness in this case. 
She has to lead a dull life of it here; 
and since you did happen to come 
down at this time, I shall be glad if 
you ean help to make a day or two 
pleasant to her. My dear, would you 
mind going down and telling Merlin 
about the boat? He understands you; 
and he isn’t always pleasant with 
Janet.” : 

“IT know I am sent out of the room, 
as children are when something is to 
be said about them which they are not 
to hear,” Marie said with a laugh as 
she went upon her errand. 

“She has some sense,” Miss Lyle 
quietly remarked, when the door 
closed behind her. ‘I hope you have 
some sense too, Mr. Christmas. I am 
very fond of that girl, but I told you I 
would rather have had you here when 
her time was a little more occupied, 
You have seen her father? What do 
you think of him?” 

**T couldn’t well form any opinion. 
I only spoke to him fora moment. He 
seemed a little pompous, I thought.” 

“ Was there nosort of insight? You 
have been about the world a good 
deal, and I thought young men knew 
everything now. No matter; I shall 
leave you to judge of him for yourself 
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—only, Mr. Christmas, it was not by 
romance he came to own the Hall. 
Your father and he started in life to- 
gether, and so did I. We three were 
all poor to begin with. Sir John, I 
suppose, is rich now. You know 
whether your father became rich—I 
don’t; but if he did, the money must 
have forced itself on him, or he must 
have greatly changed.” 

“He never cared for money,” 
Christmas said proudly. ‘I am poor: 
I am glad of it.” 

“So am I, dear—very glad. Well, 
then, keep to your independence. Bea 
friend of this romantic girl if you like 
—flirt with her if she likes; but don’t 
—don’t make a fool of yourself—that’s 
all. Well, Marie, is Merlin ready?” 

Marie stood in the balcony again, 
bright, eager, glowing with youth and 
frank kindliness and beauty.” 

“You are growing a handsome 
girl,” said Miss Lyle. 

“A compliment from you is some- 
thing to treasure, really,” Marie said, 
and she kissed Miss Lyle on the fore- 
head and blushed at the compliment 
this time. 


CHAPTER V. 
“JUVENTUS MUNDI.” 

THE sun shone with the tender 
beauty of an English June, that mild 
bright warmth and poetical freshness 
which is so rare in other climates, and 
which may help to compensate the 
Briton for his want of the Italian sun’s 
golden glory and the melancholy love- 
liness of the Indian summer—that 
gentle carnival of the season’s sweets 
and tints which in the Atlantic States 
of the New World precedes the lenten 
frosts of winter. A fine June day in 
England ought to be consecrated to 
the youth of the world. 

Christmas Pembroke felt its influ- 
ence, although only in a vague and 
half unconscious way, as he accom- 
panied Miss Challoner to the boat. 
This was his first holiday on an Eng- 
lish hillside in June, and it was the 
first—positively the first—time he had 
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ever undertaken a ramble with a 
beautiful girl. To Christmas Miss 
Challoner wus bewilderingly beaati- 
ful. There was no friendly critic 
near to point out her defects. Any 
half-dozon young ladies, or indeed 
almost any half-dozen young men, 
for that matter, might doubtless have 
shown how in every feature and tiut 
and movement she fell short of per- 
fection. Every such critic could per- 
haps have named some other woman 
who deserved admiration: ever so 
much more; and who probably failed 
to get it. But as there was no such 
critic near to guide his taste, Chirist- 
mas was left to the fulness of his own 
enthusiasm. 

The way to where the 
lying ready for them was a steep and 
narrow path through Miss Lyle’s little 
demesne. It was indeed a very little 
demesne for a region where lands and 
tenements were so cheap, but it allow- 
ed of a few minutes’ delightful descent 
before the boathouse, tle boat, and the 
water could be reached. Christmas 
had at first felt some dread that talk- 
ing to a young English lady whom he 
ussumed to be of high aristocratic 
rank and ways would be very embar- 
rassing and difficult. But Voltaire’s 
“Ingenu” himself could hardly have 
found much difficulty in talking with 
Miss Challoner. If that young lady 
had needed anything to set her at her 
ease, her companion’s blunt fresh de- 
claration about her being so handsome 
would have supplied the want. Here 
was no young London prig drawn by 
Leech, no stiff and heavy-headed wall- 
flower of the London season. 

As they descended, Miss Challoner 
stopped and looked back. Miss Lyle 
was seated in her balcony leaning 
upon her hand and looking after them. 
She smiled and nodded to them, and 
then relapsed into her former attitude 
and into an expression of quiet mel- 
ancholy. 

“She is a picture—always,” Miss 
Challoner said to Christmas. ** Every- 
thing she does seems as if it were done 
in an attitude for a painter, and she 


boat was 
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She must have 
Do you know 


never thinks about it. 
a story in her past life. 
it? I don’t.” 

“1 know nothing but that she and 
my father were old friends. I am 
half bewildered to find myself here, 
not knowing why I am here, or why 
everybody is so friendly to me. I 
wonder sometimes if I am the real 
person at all—the person Miss Lyle 
takes me to be—or only an innocent 
imposter.” 

“Then you really know nothing of 
Miss Lyle?” 

Christians told her in a few words 
all that he knew. He might as well 
do so at once, for he felt that he 
could keep nothing from her. She 
questioned him with an easy confi- 
dence which was a hundred times 
more fiutal to the life of a secret than 
the ingenious inquisitiveness 
might have been. She listened with 
great attention, and remained silent 
for a while. 

“Tt is strawpe,” she said, “and it 
seems sid. I don’t well know why, 
but I can understand that she would 
naturally feel a great interest in you,” 
and she threw a quick, inquiring glance 
at Christmas, wondering whether he 
had sprung to the same conclusion as 
she had done. ‘I have heard,” she 
added, after a pause, “that she was 
once a great artist—a musician or 
singer—and that she withdrew from 
the world very soon, and came and 
settled herself here. In summer she 
almost lives in that balcony. Papa 
knew her long ago, and he looks after 
her money affairs for her now, I be- 
lieve; but I don’t think he would like 
me to ask any questions. Besides, I 
know enough. I know that she is a 
living, breathing picture, and that I 
um very fond of her, as you will be, if 
you are not already.” 

Here the discourse was broken in 
upon by a peculiar cry like part of the 
refrain of some monotonous, uncouth 
piece of ballad music. It only came 
from Merlin, who waited for them in 
his boat, and thus signified his pres- 
ence. They were now within a few 


most 
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paces of the boat, but Merlin always 
invited his passengers by the same 
peculiar ery which years ago had call- 
ed his fellows about him when the 
fishing-boat was to be Iaunched frem 
the Breton shingle. As Christmas 
handed Miss Challoner in he looked 
back and could still see the balcony 
and Miss Lyle leaning on its edge. 

That was a happy day for Christ- 
mas—a day that passed like a dream. 
He had come out to see the water and 
the scenery, with Miss Challoner for 
his guide, that he might miss no sight. 
Old Merlin rowed silently as the mys- 
terious boatman made of metal in the 
Arabian Nights. The sun was bright; 
the long narrow land-locked strip of 
sea was blue and glittering with the 
light of the sky on it; the woods some- 
times crept down to the edge of the 
water. There were pretty places to 
be seen here and there, and there were 
little stories to be told, associations to 
be brought up, local anecdotes to be 
mentioned. But Marie soon fancied 
that her companion was a_ perfect 
Gamaliel as regarded these things. 
He hardly looked at the places she 
showed him, and he always, when 
he could, conducted the conversation 
away from the scene actually around 
him into some channel along which 
flowed naturally the memories and 
associations of her own life and the 
bubbles of her own fancies. 

“You don’t care about all my ex- 
planations and descriptions,” she said 
at last to the happy Christmas, who 
reclined in the stern of the boat, trail- 
ing one hand through the water, and 
looking at her. “I am a_ capital 
guide; I know all about this place, 
and you hardly listen.” 

“T prefer to hear you talk about 
yourself.” 

** But you have eyes for that beau- 
tiful little inlet there, with the birches 
growing just out of the water? You 
do see the beauty of things like that? 
If you lived here, you would have to 
study tints and leaves and water, for 
we have nothing else to think of.” 

“T see the beauty of it all; but I 
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care more for beauty-—” and Christ- 
mas confused himself a little, for he 
was actually going to say that he 
cared more for beauty like hers; but 
he checked himself in time, and said: 
“TI delight in it all as a whole, but 
perhaps I am too new to the place to 
appreciate the details.” 

* You have not cared much for na- 
ture and scenery, I am afraid.” 

“Thave been too busy with other 
things—helping my father, and being 
taught by him. Everything is new to 
me here; and all the novelties confuse 
me. Being absolutel¥ my own mas- 
ter is even still the most confusing 
thing of any.” 

“But you will have some career to 
follow?” 

‘*T suppose so. I must have when 
I find out what it ought to be.” 

“Have you no purticular tastes? 
You ought to have some inclining of 
some kind already. How ure 
you?” 

Miss Challoner always assumed a 
sort of superiority in tone, as if she 
were the elder person. This 
lucky for Christmas, who was rather 
shy. 

* Nearly twenty-two.” 

“So much as that! I should never 
have thought it. Why, you are quite 
aman!” 

She turned toward him, and fixed 
her eyes upon him with a look of curi- 
ous interest as she said this; and she 
really felt an additional interest in him 
But the tame 
companions of Alexander Selkirk’s 
solitude could hardly have showa less 
fear or shyness at the sight of a man 
than did Marie Challoner as she studied 
Pembroke’s face. 

“You ought to have found your 
path before this,” she said gravely. 
«Tell me, now—have you no marked 
tastes of any kind?” 

“Since I came to London I have 
been in love with—London. That is 


old 


was 


because of her surprise. 


the most marked taste I have yet 
found in myself.” 

*T don’t know London weil; I hard- 
ly know it at all. 


But we are going 
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to have a house there in the end of the 
year, or the beginning of next, or some 
time. You must show me London. 
Only I suppose we could hardly go 
about together in this sort of way— 
say, in a hansom cab.” 

“I suppose not,” said Christmas, 
with, for the first time, a sinking 
heart, as he thought of the society in 
which she would be certain to move 
in London, which he assumed must 
be that of the very highest aristoc- 
racy. 

«Then let us make the best of our 
time now—and we will land just here 
on this bank, and walk a little, and 
Merlin will wait for us. You must 
see some of the paths of these woods, 
for they are such favorite walks of 
uiine. Are we not very fortunate in 
having this long narrow stretch of 
bay? You see it has all the beauty 
of a river, and yet it is the sea. Now 
I cun actually see the horizon—of the 
great sea over which you have sailed 
from the East.” 

** Not exactly the same sea.” 

“Oh, [ know all about geography, 
and the map, and Magnall's Ques- 
tions; but the sea is all one—it’s just 
the same sea; it is the sea, and that’s 
all about it. Half the pleasure of my 
life is in standing among these woods, 
on what seems to be the bank of a 
nurrow green river, and looking out 
there to that horizon, and knowing 
that that is the same sea that washes 
the shores of Italy, and Greece, and 
Egypt and Arabia, «nd——” 

“And Japan and California,” sug- 
gested Christmas, in order to bring 
himself somehow within her horizon. 

“Oh, no; I have never thought of 
these places—they have no poetry or 
rom:nce about them. Who cares for 
Japan and California? Yes, I do 
care for them now because you were 
there; one feels an interest, of course, 
ina place when somebody you know 
has been there. But still there is not 
much of the breath of poetry xbout 
them. I should never care to go to 
such places, or see them in day-dreams. 
Merlin ” (and she spoke now in « pe- 
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euliarly loud, clear tone, as the boat 
ran in to land), ** have you ever heard 
of California—the place called Cali- 
fornia?” 

“Much things—yes. Have heard 
of much things—things here—many!” 
and Merlin tapped his forehead as 
the treasure-house of knowledge, with 
much complacency. 

“Of California?” 

** Ah—yes, yes, yes, yes! Much 
gold—aha! much gold. Down—in the 
floor. 

“In the earth?” 

“Yes, yes, yes—earth—floor; the 
same.” 

“ Would you like to go there?” 

“No, no, no! All black there— 
I know.” 

Christmas was interposing an ex- 
planation as to the complexion of the 
natives of California, but Merlin only 
shook his head and repeated, “ Black, 
black, all black—nigare. J know.” 

‘You will find,” ‘said Miss Chal- 
loner, in a loud tone, * that Merlin 
has caught up your words for all that, 
wnd he will soon get into talk with 
you as if by accident, and find out all 
about California, and astonish our na- 
tives here with it. He never could 
condescend to sit nnd be corrected in 
knowledge by you in my presence; 
but he will get it all from you «fter- 
wards; and then woe to the Dure- 
woods ignoramus who shall dare to 
assert in Merlin’s presence that the 
population of California are all ne- 
groes. Now will you give me your 
hand? Thank you. Merlin will wait.” 

They stepped ashore, and began to 
ascend a winding path that mount- 
ed upwards through the woods, and 
Christmas entered upon his first walk 
under trees with a young woman. For 
the woods and the path, and the soft 
bright mosses beneath their feet, and 


nigare. 


the little streams that sometimes 
sprang from under green-covered 


stones and ran to meet them; for the 
aunny openings here and there be- 
tween the trees, and the deep blue 
overhead, Christmas had no eyes. 
The sweet-singing English birds sang 
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in vain for him. Yet no—not per- 
haps quite in vain. Perhaps some 
tone of music coming from some outer 
source, from the skies and among thie 
trees, did blend itself into his con- 
sciousness Perhaps the voice of a 
song-bird will always from that hour 
bring back to his mind delicious as- 
sociations of happy, expansive mo- 
ments, wlien his soul seemed to be 
filled with exquisite emotion. Not 
quite in vain, perhaps, did the startled 
squirrel bound so prettily away, and 
then peer so kygwingly from his shel- 
ter in the high @ranches. Not in vain 
was the sky so blue. All went to 
make up the hour, and the picture, 
and the dream. But Christmas did 
not then know it. He only knew that 
he was walking by the side of Marie 
Challoner, and that his heart was beat- 
ing, and he could have vaguely said 
with Browning’s lover, “ Who knows 
but the world may end to-day ?” 

If the talk that hour had been left 
to Christmas, there probably would 
have been but little of it, but his com- 
panion, who was quite at her ease, 
talked of many things, and in particu- 
lar pressed her questions about his 
inclinations and his career with an 
interest which almost finished by in- 
toxicating the poor youth. 

“You must not stay long here in 
this lotos-eating land,” she said, “or 
you would soon become like the rest 
of us. Miss Lyle positively must send 
you away very, very soon.” 

Poor Christmas! 

“T only came last night,” he said in 
a remonstrating tone, 

“Oh, yes, of course. I don’t mean 
that she ought to send you away this 
evening; but soon. You ought not to 
waste too much of your time among 
us. Now let us stand here in this lit- 
tie hollow for just» moment. Do we 
not seem «lone in the world here—as 
if there were no people on earth but 
only you and I?” 

Only you and I—alone in all the 
world! She had not the frintest 
thonght of coqnetry or of suggestive 
love-making when she spoke those 
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tempting, thrilling words. She touch- 
ed Christmas on the arm lightly, to 
call his attention, and she looked all 
around her, and then inquiringly into 
his face to see if he too wppreciated 
the peculiar and lonely beauty of the 
scene. It was very lonely. There 
was a sudden dip or hollow, « little 
dry basin, amoung the woods just there, 
and one could see neither the path that 
had been mounted nor any path yet to 
climb—only what seemed from that 
point of view illimitable trees around 
and the illimitable sky above. 

’ Christmas could not venture to look 
into her eyes. 

“T love this sudden bit of wild lone- 
liness,” she said; “I always bring 
strangers to see it.” 

Christmas was restored to himself 
for the moment by these simple words ; 
and he praised the spot so warmly 
that his companion really thought his 
interest was in it. 

* Now,” she said triumphantly, as 
ene who has extorted praise for some 
favorite object from unwilling lips, 
‘‘now for the contrast. Just a little 
higher up—a little more climbing— 
and you sliall see.” 

They mounted up higher and higher 
among the darkling trees. The path 
was a little steep, and Miss Challoner 
did not speak. Suddenly they emerg- 
ed clear from the wood upon a smooth 
grass-grown hill. Higher still, up to 
the top, and then Marie turned round 
and showed him the great bay with its 
islets and its yachts and its vast hori- 
zon, While beneath them, on the side 
which they had ascended, were only 
trees to be seen. ‘The narrow little 
inner bay and its village had disap- 
peared. It seemed as if they stood on 
a peak in the ocean. 

“There,” exclaimed Marie, proud. 
ly. “Turn your eyes upon that broad 
sea, and think of the little nook of 
puthless wood we seemed to be in a 
few minutes ago.” 

“It is like San Franeisco bay,” said 
Christmas. “TI almost think I can see 
Saucelito or Alameda, or that I am 
looking out to the Golden Gate.” 
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**The Golden Gate! That sounds 
like poetry. You must tell me all 
about the Golden Gate. But not now; 
some other time. I could not hear of 
anything which might compare too fa- 
vorably with that scene just now.” 

‘There are none of your beautiful 
English woods at Sun Francisco,” said 
Christmas. “ Dry sandhills are there." 

“Then I am glad there is some- 
thing in which our scene surpasses 
your San Francisco bay you seem so 
fond of. I don’t want you to forget 
this when you leave us, even for the 
memory of San Francisco.” 

“T shall not forget this,” said Christ- 
mas quietly, “when I leave it.” 

“Why should not that bay, that 
lovely bay, have its Golden Gate?" 
Marie asked. ‘I feel as if I were 
looking through a gate 
now.” 

“So do I,” said Christmas; and he 
meant it. He was indeed having his 
first glimpse through a golden gate 
through which youth is always eager 
to pass. 

“Twill sit on the grass for a mo- 
ment,” said Miss Challoner. ‘I feel 
tired, and it is so delightfully warm.” 

So she sat upon the and 
Christmas threw himself beside her 
there, and they looked out over the 
sea and talked of anything that came 
up. Christmas begun to develop to 
her a variety of views of life which an 
hour before had never occurred to 
him. He told her of his life and ef 
the places he had seen, und she listen- 
ed to him and stimulated him to more 
talk, and became greatly interested in 
his boyish simplicity and his maseu- 
line combinations of reading «nd ex- 
perience. 

“Tam so glad you came here,” she 
said at last, “‘and that I knew you. 
We are dull here now and then, and 
we are glad when an interesting new 
comer brightens our lives. I hope we 
shal! be friends.” 

“Are you faithful in your friend- 
ships? Christmas asked, plucking the 
grass up and not looking at her. 
“Oh, did any one say I was not? 
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Come now, do tell me. I do believe 
sumebody did.” 

** Nobody did. I ombly asked.” 

“TI thought perhaps Miss Lyle had 
been warning you against me. J 
think I am very faithful in my friend- 
ships; but there are so few people 
whom any rational ereature could care 
to have for friends. I am her friend, 
and that’s one reason why I should 
like to be a friend of yours.” 

“Should we not wait a little?” 
Christmas asked. ‘You and she, I 
mean, until you see whether I am 
worth having as a friend.” 

“She believes that you must be, be- 
cause of your father. And I c 

Yes, and you?” 

“T take her opinion in everything. 
And besides - 

** Besides; yes?” 

“You seem to me a friend whom I 
could like. But perhaps you don’t 
like me?” 

**T Jike you immensely.” 

*Do you? I am very glad. But 
do you know that we ought to have 
returned long before this. I see that 
it is three o'clock, and we have u long, 
long way to get back. And I forgot 
all about poor Natty Cramp. He was 
to have come to sce me, nnd he is 
probably there now; and only think 
of the time he will have to wait!” 

Christmas had a vague idea of hav- 
ing heard her and Miss Lyle that 
morning talking of Natty Cramp, and 
he felt very angry with Natty, and 
cordially wished that he were in some 
other and distant part of the world— 
suy at Saucelito, within sight of the 
Golden Gate. 

They were very pleasant, however, 
and full of talk as they came down the 
path through the woods, and Miss 
Challoner talked with such openly 
avowed perplexity about her embuar- 
fassment on account of Natty Cramp, 
that Christmas at last grew to have 
only a friendly feeling for poor Natty. 
When they reached the strand a little 
embarrassment awnited them. They 
found Merlin gesticulating and calling 
to them. 
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* None—quick! 
halt!” 

The tide had fallen, and the boat 
could not get so far up on the shore 
but that a yard or two of clayey surf 
several inches deep lay between the 
dry part of the strand and the lhittle 
craft. Merlin’s gesticulations and his 
rapid preparations showed them that 
he was trying to get the boat into 
sonie favorable position preliminary 
to doing something, Christmas did not 
know what. 

“It’s nothing,” Miss Challoner said 
composedly. ‘* Merlin will come out 
and carry me in when he has got the 
boat all right. It often happens; but 
I am sorry for you. Do you mind 
having your feet wet?” 

“Come with me,” Christmas sud- 
denly said, the color all rushing into 
his handsome boyish face. He lifted 
the girl off her feet, and bore her in his 
arms through the surf, stepped inta 
the boat, and did not put her down un- 
til he could place her securely in the 
stern. She looked a little surprised 
and amused, but was not at all discom- 
posed. 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘I did not 
mean to have given you the trouble; 
but you are very strong.” 

Christmas had never 


Slow—all right— 


felt such a 
thrilling little moment before, and he 
was thankful for his strength. 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘*ONE WRIT WITH ME IN SOUR MISFOR- 
TUNE’S BOOK.” 

Poor Natty Cramp had, indeed, a 
good long wait of it. The worst thing 
about his waiting, or at least one of 
the worst things, was that he did not 
precisely know in what capacity he 
was waiting. His mother, who ac- 
companied him, was in a manner free 
of the house, and went down among 
the servants at once, and made herself 
quite happy. But Natty was left to 
wait in the library, and was shown in 
there evidently as a matter of favor to 
his mother, instead of being allowed 
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to remain, as he had modestly propos- 
ed to do, in the hall. He found the 
long delay very trying. He might 
have felt happy enough if he had been 
an ordinary visitor; but there was his 
mother going about among the ser- 
vauts, and he had already been pre- 
sented to the servants as ‘My son, 
Natty—don’t you remember Natty?” 
All this was humbling. To be called 
Nutty by Miss Challoner had « certain 
delight «bout it, even though it re- 
minded him of the social gap between 
them; but to be called Natty by the 
cook had no delight in it at all. 

So Natty walked up and down the 
library, and now and then took up a 
book and tried to read. He could not 
read. Every sound he heard seemed 
to him to announce the coming of 
Miss Challoner, and made him start 
with fear and hope. There was a 
great deal of fear mingled with the 
hope, for poor Natty trembled at the 
thought of being alone with her, and 
not knowing what to say to her, and 
stumbling over his words, and seem- 
ing uncouth and clownish. There, in 
that library, how many imaginary 
conversations did he not go over, in 
each of which he said fine things, bril- 
liant things, witty things; in which he 
proved that he had a lofty, aspiring 
soul, and convinced Miss Challoner 
that, despite low birth and iron for- 
tune, he had in him the material that 
makes grent men. As time wore on, 
however, :nd she did not come, the 
style of the imaginary dialogue began 
to change, and he found himself grow- 
ing rather sarcastic and proudly scorn- 
ful, and saying bitter things, to let the 
disdainful lady of rank know that Na- 
thaniel Cramp held himself not inferi- 
or to those on whom fortune, and not 
their own desert, had conferred the 
accidental boon of social position. 

“This is no country for a man to 
live in,” Nathaniel at last exclaimed. 
“Tl not be the slave of caste! The 
old world is used up. For men of 
spirit and soul, the only heme is the 
giant republic of the West. She shall 
hear this Oh, I say!” 
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His mother had interrupted him, 
coming softly into the room. 

“Were you saying poetry, Natty 
dear? You must say one of your 
poems to Miss Challoner.” 

“Perhaps she isn’t coming,” Natty 
faintly said, with sinking heart, and 
all the proud resolves gone at the 
sound of her name. 

«Oh, she'll come, dear; for she said 
She’s quite too much the 
Something has 


she would. 
lady not to come. 
kept her unexpected; but she'll be 
here soon.” 

“Mother,” Nat exclaimed bitterly, 
**you don’t understand these people!” 

“What people, Nat?” 

** People who boast of their rank— 
people like her! What dothey care 
for us?” 

**My dear boy, why do you talk in 
that sort of way? Me not know my 
Miss Challoner? Why, God bless you, 
I know her since she was a child! Of 
course she cares for us—that she does, 
believe me. We're not like her in 
rank, Nat, but we’re content—and she 
don’t mind, bless you.” 

“Contentment,” replied Nat, “is 
the virtue of a slave.” 

“Gracious!” exclaimed his mother, 

“Of a slave,” repeated Nat; “and 
the days of slavery «re—— ” 

He stopped in his eloquence, how- 
ever, for acivil maiden appeared at the 
library door, and said Miss Challoner 
had come in, and please would Mrs. 
Cramp and Mr. Natty walk up stairs. 

Natty’s face grew red, «nd his hands 
became nervous; and he followed his 
mother up stairs as unheroic a being, 
to all appearance, as ever hugged a 
chain. 

Miss Challoner was in a little room, 
her own, Which looked over the gar- 
dens and the trees. The hall ended 
off at either side with a rounded pro- 
jection, which might, perhaps, be de- 
scribed as a tower, and in one of these 
projections Miss Challoner had chosen 
her room. It looked, therefore, inside 
like a room in a castle or a turret, 
with its rounded form and its windows 
opening every way; and this peculiar- 
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ity enhanced immensely in Nathaniel’s 
eyes the romantic effect of his presen- 
tution to the young lady in her home. 
The furniture was somewhat massive 
and heavy, and made for Sir John 
Challoner after the most approved 
medieval fashion. The fireplace was 
low, broad, antique; the curtains were 
dark; the glass in the windows was 
of lattice panes. It seemed to Nat as 
if he were introduced into a castle 
chamber at the bidding of the chate- 
laine. There was the chatelaine her- 
self. She had been reclining in a 
great tall-backed arm-chair, with one 
of her feet on a footstool, and as she 
entered and rose to receive him, Nat 
could see the foot itself in a pretty 
shoe, with a high heel, and a great 
buckle and rosette of ribbon across its 
instep; and then she stood up and 
rested inadvertently one hand upon an 
ebony table, whereon it looked white 
enough to have belonged to the white- 
armed goddess herself of whom Nat 
diad read in Pope’s translation. But at 
that moment Nat was not thinking of 
anything classic. His soul was filled 
with the middle ages, and with castles, 
and with sweet peerless ludies, who 
smiled even on lowly squires from the 
sombre surroundings of feudalism. 
Miss Challoner stood with such uncon- 
scious ease and dignity, and smiled 
upon Nat with such kindly dark eyes, 
that he suw in her a very chatelaine 
dnd lady of the land, and a benignant 
putroness; and when she held out the 
white hand to him, he felt as if he 
ought to have dropped on one knee 
and pressed the hand to his lips. 

Miss Chulloner’s friendly words, 
however, and much more the voice of 
his mother, in unconstryined though 
very respectful fluency of talk with 
the chatelaine, recalled him to modern 
life, and he was able to take a chair 
and enter into conversation, and show 
himself, as his mother afterward told 
him, quite the gentleman. Miss Chal- 
loner was fond of good photographs 
of foreign buildings, and from picture 
galleries, and had many fine speci- 
tens to show him; and Nat's discur- 
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sive reading furnished him with some- 
thing to say about each of them. She 
had, also, 2 book filled with photo: 
graphic likenesses of living celebri- 
ties; and this proved a good thing for 
Nat. He had seen nearly all the em- 
inent Englishmen, and she had seen 
none of them. He had had orders 
again and again for the strangers’ gal- 
lery of the House of Commons, and he 
had attended all manner of public 
meetings in St. Jumes’s Hall and Ex- 
eter Hall; and he had heard all the 
grexut preachers, and never, when he 
could help it, missed a chance of hear- 
ing Professor Huxley, and he knew 
Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Browning by 
sight. Therefore Natty started off in 
a description of each one of these grent 
persons, whom Miss Challoner only 
knew by reading and by hearsay. He 
told her whether each photograph was 
x good likeness or not, and if not, 
wherein it differed from the origins]; 
and whether or not it accurately con- 
veyed the expression of the original, 
and how that expression varied when 
the original was speaking, and so forth. 
Nathaniel’s favorites were the poets, 
the preachers, and the philosophers. 
But he was especially eloquent and in- 
structive about the preachers and the 
philosophers. He had heard them 
preach and lecture, whereas he had 
only seen and read the poets; and he 
generally contended mentally with the 
preachers, and strove to be the faith- 
ful xppreciative disciple of the philos- 
ophers. He had therefore a great 
deal to say of both these classes of 
public instructors, and he grew quite 
warm and animated in his descrip- 
tions. 

Miss Challoner listened to him with 
a great deal of genuine interest, and 
envied him his chances of seeing and 
hearing such men in London. Mrs. 
Cramp afterward declared that to see 
her there listeniing to Nutty, quite in- 
terested and respectful like, as if she 
was learning from him, was some- 
thing she could never have believed. 

It was beyond measure delightful, 
inconceivable to Nathaniel. When in 
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the course of his descriptions his eyes 
suddenly looked into hers, and he saw 
in these such kindly, genuine evidences 
of interest in what he was saying, a 
new page of life seemed to open for 
him. How many times after did he 
recall the memory of that bright day? 
Indeed, it never left him. Surely my 
Lady Disdain or the Princess Badroul- 
boudour had made two youths very, 
very happy that day! If so, she ought 
to have all the praise, for she meant 
nothing else. 

But Natty’s mother gave him hints 
that he must not take up Miss Chal- 
loner's time any more, and Miss Chal- 
loner herself thought perhaps that the 
visit had lasted long enough. So Nat- 
ty rose ina sort of alarm and confu- 
sion, thinking he had stayed ever so 
much too long, and done something 
dreadful. And then Miss Challoner 
felt impelled to say something to reas- 
sure him, and to show that she really 
felt an interest in him. So while they 
were standing up, she said: 

“I don’t think I asked your mother 


what you are doing now, Natty? 


What is your occupation? I hope it is 
something that suits you, and not too 
much work.” 

‘*He don’t like his occupation, Miss 
Challoner,” Mrs. Cramp hastened to 
explain. ‘He don’t like it at all, and 
he wants to give it up.” 

“TI have given it up,” Nathaniel 
said, in a firm and almost stern tone. 
“It never suited me. But it was not 
your fault, mother; you meant it for 
the best.” 

**What is it, Mrs. Cramp?” asked 
Miss Challoner. 

«It’s the occupation of a hairdress- 
er, please, miss.” 

“ Of a hairdresser?” said the young 
lady. “‘A hairdresser! Oh, no, Nat- 
ty, you are quite right. That certain- 
ly is not the kind of work nature in- 
tended you for, I am quite sure.” 

“Thank you, Miss Challoner,” said 
Natty gravely—and he threw a proud 
glance at his mother—‘I thought you 
would say so.” 

It’s a very light business,” pleaded 
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poor Mrs. Cramp; ‘and it's very re- 
spectable. And such good prospects 
—and a relation of my own too. Nat- 
ty would be us good as certain of suc- 
ceeding to the business.” 

** But, Mrs. Cramp, Natty wouldn't 
care for succeeding to such a business 
as that, or for succeeding in it. No 
man of spirit would—I wouldn't if I 
were a man.” 

“Qh, but you, miss—of course it’s 
different. 

Still, Mrs. Cramp, your son is 
quite right. I like his sense and spir- 
it. Oh, no; he must not be a hair- 
dresser. It would be absurd! A tall, 
strong young man like that! Why, he 
might as well be a milliner! Iam so 
sorry I did not know of this long ago; ” 
and the young lady put on as grave 
and earnest a face as though she could 
have known of anything very long 
ago. 

Nathaniel hardly knew whether he 
was any longer treading upon firm 
earth, so elated had he become. 

“T don’t want to be vain, Miss Chal- 
loner,” he proudly said; “but I do 
think I am capable of something bet- 
ter than that.” 

“Oh, yes; I know you are.” 

“And pray, Miss Challoner, don't 
suppose it’s any feeling of shame—of 
false shame, that is—at my lowly sta- 
tion—that impels me. I hold that in 
whatever station of life a man may be 
born, he may act a noble part in it.” 

“Indeed he may, Natty; you talk 
very sensibly. The time has gone by, 
I hope, for stuff of that sort—I mean 
for stuff about station, and caste, and 
all that.” 

Natty’s eyes lighted, and he stood 
more erect than before. Why, what’ 
was this but an avowal from Miss 
Challoner’s own lips that she shared 
his theories of man’s natural equality ? 
Which, indeed, she did—as theories, 
so far as she had thought about them. 
But now she only meant that the time 
had gone by for stuff about a man’s 
being kept down in the world, and 
prevented from seeking his proper 
place by any supposed oppression of 
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caste, and class, and bloated aristo- 
crats. For the moment, however, 
more than all this she was thinking of 
what she could do for Nutty. 

“TI don’t know much about business, 
and occupations, and careers,” she 
said. “I wish Idid. But I do know 
that the dressing of hair cannot be the 
natural and proper calling of a tall 
strong young man, who has intelli- 
gence, and cleverness, and ambition 
—I do know that much, I will talk 
to paps the moment he comes; he 
knows all :bout such things; and he 
shall find something more fitting for 
you, Natty. He will do it, I am sure, 
for me.” 

Mrs. Cramp was burning to explain 
that Nathaniel, having served through 
all his long apprenticeship, had only 
now his career and its profits fairly 
opening upon him, and that he could 
hardly afford to begin all over again. 
But she was borne down by the re- 
solve of Nathaniel, and the warm en- 
couragement it met with from Miss 
Challoner. 

“‘Meantime, I'll speak to Miss Lyle 
too, I think, about this,” said Marie. 
“She knows a great deal about life, 
and she would sympathize, { am sure, 
with your son’s desire to find some 
better occupation. Mr. Pembroke, 
perhaps, too, ought to know some- 
thing of the world; he has been a 
great traveller for so young a man, 
Have you heard of him, Mrs. Cramp?” 

** No, miss.” 

«He is in Durewoods, on a visit to 
Miss Lyle now. He is the son of a 
very old friend of hers, who is dead. 
He must be sbout Nutty’s age—a little 
older, perliaps—and he is about Nat- 
ty’s height. I like him very much. I 
have been with him in the woods to- 
day, showing him all our beautiful 
spots, Mrs Cramp, and that is the rea- 
son I was so late, and kept you wait- 
ing so long.” 

“Oh, please, Miss Challoner, don’t 
name it,” the polite Mrs. Cramp inter- 
posed. 

How Nathaniel Cramp wished she 
had not named it! How dark his ho- 
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rizon suddenly grew! In the woods 
all day with » young man—a stran- 
ger; a gentleman, no doubt, who 
would dare to despise any fellow man 
who could not boast of rank, and a 
stranger who had travelled all over 
the far lands which he, Nathaniel 
Cramp, so yearned to see! For him 
poor Nat had been kept waiting all 
that time. Alas, what wonder! He 
wxs not a gentleman; he had not 
travelled. 

** I—I beg pardon, Miss Challoner,” 
he suid; “I haven’t the pleasure of 
the gentleman’s acquaintance.” 

* No, Natty, I know that; but I am 
sure he would be glad to make your 
acquaintance, and to tell you any- 
thing. But perhaps you would rather 
not? ” 

“TI think, Miss Challoner, I would 
rather not.” 

‘You are very independent, Natty, 
Isee. Well, I like you all the better 
for it; only I thought that perhaps a 
young man about your own age, who 
had seen the world—and he is not a 
tremendous person, a bloated aristo- 
crat, and that sort of thing, as people 
call it, don’t they? Still, you don’t 
like it. Very well, but you don’t 
mind my speaking to papa?” 

«You are very kind, I’m sure,” Na- 
thaniel began, “and I can’t express 
my thanks, but then—— ” 

“Natty’s very much obliged, Miss 
Challoner,” the prudent and propitia- 
ting mother hastened to interpose; 
“and [ know he’ll be only too proud 
of anything you can say of him to 
your papa. You my say he’s » good 
young man, Miss Challoner, and has 
been a good son and a comfort to his 
mother. Your papa will be glad to 
hear that of him, I know.” 

“Indeed he will, Mrs. Cramp, and 
ITecould have believed it even if you 
had not told me. Well, Natty, per- 
haps you will leave it in my hands? 
I'll take good care of your spirit of in- 
dependence, for I like it; but you 
must let me speak to papa about you. 
Iam quite determined you must not 
be a hairdresser. Please let nie have 
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some share in helping you to find work 
more fit for you.” 

“Oh, Miss Challoner, Natty can’t 
be too thankful; he can’t say what he 
feels.” 

“Who can, Mrs. Cramp? One 
should be a great poet, I suppose, 
Natty, to say all that he felt; perhaps 
even great poets can’t always do it. 
But you must both come and see me 
again before Natty returns to Lon- 
don.” . 

So Miss Challoner talked on to stop 
all expressions of gratitude, and so 
she pleasantly bowed her visitors out, 
if bowing them out be not indeed an 
unreasonably formal way of desecrib- 
ing her frank and friendly manner 
with Nathaniel and his mother. She 
was perfectiy sincere and good-na- 
tured in every word she said to them, 
and was filled with a determination to 
do something which should put Natty 
in the way of making his fortune. She 
was in great spirits, and was longing 
to do good to somebody; to help in 
making somebody happy, because she 
herself had been so happy that day. 
There was much in Christmas Pem- 
broke which impressed her sympa- 
thetically, and her whole sensitive na- 
ture vibrated to sympathies. She had 
always yearned for some friend about 
her own age, and she had now a 
vague, sweet hope that Christmas 
Pembroke might prove the long-look- 
ed-for friend and brother of her re- 
gard. For she led usually a lonely 
life enough, this poor Lady Disdain, 
as some of her acquaintances called 
her; and she wanted some one to 
think about, and now and then ex- 
change ideas with. Therefore she 

yas for the time very happy in think- 
ing that she could serve Natty Cramp, 
and that she would probably like 
Christmas’ Pembroke much, and could 
concert with Miss Lyle some way of 
serving him too. 

These two young men ought to have 
been very happy when so handsome 
and so clevera girl had set her heart 
on serving them. Christmas Pem- 
broke, of course, did not know of her 
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kindly purpose. She could not offer 
to speak of him to Sir John Challoner, 
and find some occupation for him. 
Yet, some words which she had heard 
from him made it clear that he was 
not rich; that he had his way to make; 
and although his way would, of course, 
be something much more lofty and 
brilliant than poor Natty Cramp’s, she 
was not quite without a hope that she 
too might be able to influence it. 
That, however, must be thought of 
carefully, and Miss Lyle must be con- 
sulted. But to Nutty Cramp she 
could talk out, with no concealment, 
about his and what she 
hoped and resolved to do for him. 
Meanwhile, the object of all this 
kind purpose accompanied his moth- 
er silently as she left the Hall. Natty 
was not happy. Even if he had not 
heard of the stranger’ with whom she 
spent the earlier part of the day, and 
of his travels, he still would have felt 
dispirited and broken down. The very 
kindness of Miss Challoner’s manner, 
the warm frankness with which 
talked of speaking to her father on his 
behalf oppressed him. His position 
was made How different 
things seemed when they were look- 


yrospects 
I l 


she 


so clear! 
ing over the photographs, and he told 
her of this or that great personage 
whom he had seen, and she listened; 
she really did listen. Since then the 
disillusions had been terrible. That 
was delicious poetry; this was dry, 
grim prose. 

* You ought to be very much obliged 
to her, Natty,” 
they came out on the road; and there 


his mother said, as 


was a sort of remonstrance in her 
tone, as if she would imply that he 
had not shown himself sufficiently 
obliged. 

**Mother, I am obliged to her.” 

“Don’t you think she is a dear, dar- 
ling girl?” 

“We do not know her,” Nathaniel 
People of our 


J 


answered coldly. 
station cannot know her.’ 

“Why, Natty, how you talk! No- 
body could know her better than I 
know her—bless her!” 
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But Natty remained silent, and his 
mother, wondering at his manner, 
could only ‘sudly conjecture that his 
holiday was dull now down there, and 
that lie was already longing to be back 
in London. 

That night Nathaniel Cramp again 
wandered from his mother’s cottuge, 
and tried to divert his thoughts by 
smoking a cigar on the pier. The 
night was soft and warm, with faint 
promise of a later moon, and even 
still some tinge of light low down by 
the horizon where the sun had sunk. 
Natty lounged along the pier, and lis- 
tened to the waves, and looked up at 
the sky, where « star here and there 
was shining, and he chafed inwardly 
that there was not a storm—a wild, 
driving mass of clouds scurrying 
across the sky before the wind, a 
scared and ghost-like moon, and s 
wreck, Something Ossianic would 
have been in keeping with the temper 
of his soul, and with what seemed to 
be his fate. He would have liked a 
wreck, and to stand there and see a 
spuw drifting on the water, with a 
white arm clasping it, and a pale face 
pressed to its tossing side; and then 
to have plunged into the waves and 
breasted and battled his way to the 
aid of the victim, just xs her relaxed 
hands were loosing their hold; and to 
have saved her or died with her—for, 
of course, it would and must be she! 
Or he would have liked to die anyhow. 
Death comes in with delightful ease 
and welcome in the dissatisfied dreams 
of robust youth. Nat would have 
liked that he had perished in some he- 
roic effort to do something in the sea, 
and that his body had been washed 
ashore—and that she might hear of 
his fate. Suddenly, however, he re- 
membered his mother, and thought 
how sorry she would be and lonely, 
and he made up his mind rather sadly 
that he must scheme out his dream- 
ings so as to absent him from felicity 
awhile, and in this harsh world draw 
his breath in pain. Then he wished 
that he could see a ghost; that some 
dread messenger from another sphere 
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would come to him, and by his pres- 
ence make Nathaniel Cramp a differ- 
ent being from ordinary men. If any- 
thing out of the common would only 
happen—anything, anything, so that 
life should not go on as it diad done 
before the eyes of the chatelaine had 
rested kindly on him. 

He was now at the senward end of 
the pier, communing, poor fellow, 
with his own absurd, fantastic thoughts, 
and becoming, in his egotistic extra- 
vaginces, akin with all the heroes and 
all the fools. He turned round, and 
was walking slowly inward, when he 
saw a spark of light in mid-air, just 
before him. It was nothing super- 
natural, however, only the light of a 
cigar. Presently » man came along, 
smoking. Nutty would have avoided 
his fellow being just then, but on a 
long and very narrow pier, when one 
stands at the seaward extremity, it is 
not easy to avoid a new-comer. Nat- 


ty stood still and looked at the sea, in 
the hope that the promenader would 
simply walk to the end, turn back. 


and go away. But the promenauler 
with the cigar stopped too and looked 
over the sea. There was a moment 
of silence. 

“‘ Will the fine weather hold?” the 
new-comer asked, speaking right out, 
in a frank and social sort of way. 

* T should think not,” Nat answer- 
ed, slowly and gloomily; ‘I should 
say, certainly not! A storm is com- 
ing. There will be wrecks!” 

“Do you think so? I shouldn't 
have thought that. Do you learn that 
from the red light ia the horizon? ” 

“There is,” Nat solemnly said, ‘‘a 
lurid light on the liorizon.” 

He was thinking of his horizon. 

“And you think that threatens a 
storm? In this latitude and in such 
weather I should never have supposed 
that. ButI dare say you know this 
place?” 

“IT know 
well.” 

The new-comer—it was only Christ- 
mas Pembroke—looked at him with 
n little surprise. 


it,” said Natty, ‘too 
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“It’s a beautiful place,” Christmas 
suid. “I don’t think I ever saw a 
more charming plice. I think a man 
might be very happy here.” 

* Happy? Here? Isany one happy 
anywhere? Whit is it to be hap- 
py?” 

“I have been very happy here,” 
Christmas said, with a pang going 
through him as he thought how soon 
he should have to leave the place; 
“but I don’t live here. You do, I 
suppose?” 

“No; I don’t live here. I don’t 
live ” anywhere, Nathaniel was 
going to add, but he checked himself, 
and merely added, ‘‘I don’t live here 
now.” 

“Will you have a cigar?” Christ- 
mas asked, presenting his case. 

“Thanks. Much obliged. You're 
very kind, ’'m sure. I’ve smoked my 
lust,” and he laid a melancholy em- 
phasis on the word last. 

“You can light it by mine. I 
haven’t any matches left.” 

Their heads approached each other, 
and their faces were for the moment 


illumined by a little throbbing circle 


of fire. Natty saw a young and hand- 
some face with a moustache, which 
moustache, he owned, with a thrill of 
pain, was much better than his own. 
The little aureole of fire in which both 
their feces were circled for a moment, 
like the faces of the wan pair in Love’s 
aureole, whom Mr. Dante Rossetti 
tells of, flashed now a sort of revela- 
tion on Natty’s soul. 

** I—I beg your pardon,” he sudden- 
ly said, drawing back, and stammer- 
ing with excitement; ‘‘ but did you 
say that you were « stranger here? ” 

“Certainly—yes. SoTI am.” 

“You came down, perhaps, yester- 
day from London?” 

“TI did. To be sure, I remember 
now. Didn't I see you in the train?” 

‘Tt doesn’t matter,” Nat exclaimed. 
“Enough that I saw you! Perhaps 
you are staying at Miss Lyle’s?” 

“I am staying there,” said the 
amazed Christmas. “ Why do you 
usk? Have you any objection?” 
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“Take back your cigar—I want 
none of it! Take back your cigar!” 

“My good fellow,” said Christmas 
coolly, ‘people don’t usually take 
hack lighted cigars which other peo- 
ple have begun to smoke.” 

“Then let it perish!” Nathaniel 
exchiimed, and he flung the eigar 
wildly out to sea, and stared with ex- 
cited eyes. 

“Let it perish by all means; but 
the next time anybody offers you a 
good cigar let me advise you to make 
up your mind first whether you mean 
to smoke it and be civil before you 
take it in your hand. Now may I ask 
who you are? No, though—I don’t 
want to know. You are the rudest 
and most uncivil person I have eVer 
met. But I suppose you have been 
drinking.” 

* Drinking!” 
“Drinking! It’s 
me! It’s » lie!” 

Christmas made an angry move- 
ment, but he checked himself in a mo- 
ment, reflecting that he had to do with 
some «absurd country bumpkin who 
wis probably half tipsy. 

“You are a remarkably odd and 
eccentric sort of young man,” Christ- 
mas said quietly; ‘and I should 
strongly recommend you to go home 
atonce. There are no police here, I 
suppose, or you would run some risk 
of being locked up.” 

Christmas turned, and was about to 
walk away, when the excited Natty 
interposed : 

“No, you don’t! You don’t get off 
in that sort of way, without apologiz- 
ing to me for the words you have 
used. Apologize! apologize! or you 
don’t leave this spot!” 

He seized Christmas by 
of the The young man, not 
knowing now whether he had to do 
with « genuine maniac, flung him 
roughly off with a push—a very strong 
and sudden push, though certainly 
not a blow. Christinas was far strong- 
er than Natty, and Natty staggered 
back, slipped, recovered his footing, 
plunged again awkwardly, and at last, 


cried. 
insult 


Nathaniel 
false! You 


the breast 
coat. 
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to Christmas’s utter consternation, 
tumbled backward off the pier into 
the water. A wild cry came from 
Natty aa he disappeared into the dark 
and heaving sea. Christmas sprang 
to the edge. Happily the tide was 
full, and the fall was not much. Ina 
moment Christmas saw a wild, pale, 
affrighted face, with its eyes starting, 
appear above the water some yards 
away; and that moment he flung him- 
self into the sea. 

Christmas had learned swimming 
in seas where people grow as familiar 
with the water as with the land, and 
he saw at a glance that the owner of 
the affrighted face could not swim a 
stroke. He had taken in, too, at a 
glance, the whole situation. There 
must be a very strong current sea- 
ward to have carried Natty so far 
from the pier in an instant, but, on the 
other hand, there was a great iron 
ring attached to the pier, and once get 
to that all difficulty would be over. 
Let the sinking man blunder his worst, 
and clutch and cling his awkwardest, 
Christmas thought, he could manage 
that, as he dashed into the water. 

It seemed remarkably cold, for even 
night, in summer, and Christmas for a 
moment felt himself borne vehement- 
ly outward, and could see nothing. 
One confused second, and he found 
himself entangled in Nathaniel 
Cramp’s bewildering legs and arms. 

“Don’t cling about me too much,” 
Christmas roared, “and T'll get you 
in! Don’t drown us both!” 

Nathaniel had full consciousness, 
and tried hard to be heroic. There 
was not indeed one atom of the cow- 
ard about him, but Alexander the 
Great, if he were in the sex and could 
not swim, would have found it hard to 
keep from clutching anybody who 
came to save him. Natty positively 
did try. He made almost superhu- 
man efforts of will that he might not 
grapple round his rescuer. That wasa 
moment never to be forgotten—the 
darkness, the noise of the waves, the 
water dashing over his head, the help- 
less feet plunging wildly for a foot- 
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hold, the agonizing effort not to clutch 
at the rescuer, and the seemingly end- 
less endurance of the trial. Christ- 
mas seized Natty by the neck with one 
hand, and then, with one or two des- 
perate, exhausting efforts, dashed at 
the ring, missed it, and both went 
down; came up again, still holding 
his prey, saw the ring onee more ap- 
parently dancing up and down before 
him, and clutched it firmly this time. 

“All right now,” he said cheerily ; 
“we're safe enough. See if you can’t 
scramble up my shoulder and get on 
the pier.” He was beginning to form 
a better opinion of his comp:nion’s 
sanity from the manner in which the lat- 
ter had behaved himself in the water. 

Natty scrambled up pluckily and 
easily enough, and then, kneeling on 
the pier, held down a hand for Christ- 
mas. 

“Take my hand! 
hand!” he exelaimed. 

“Tf I pull you over?” 

“Give me your hand,” Nat exclaim- 
ed. 

Christmas caught his hand, and for 
a moment they very nearly did go 
over. But Nat stuck fast, and in an- 
other second they were both on the 
pier dripping and puffing side by 
side. 

“* Will you ever forgive me?” Nat 
pleaded, heedless of his river-god con- 
dition. ‘Can you ever forgive me? 
I beg 
I was a savage and a beast. I 
know what took hold of me.” 

“I'm glad I was able to take hold 
of you,” said Christmas. ‘* Never 
mind about the rest,” and he began to 
laugh. 

«But I didn’t mean what I said. I 
didn’t indeed. Something put me 
out, and I thought—— I don’t know 
what [ thought. Do forgive me.” 

«*No matter now,” said Christmas. 
“We must get away from this; then 
we can talk.” 

“But you do accept my apology? 
Iam not like that I want to be 
like—like a gentleman. Will you 
shake hands? Do!” 


do take my 


your pardon again and again. 
don’t 
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“To be sure I will,” said Christ- the place all to ourselves. She'll be 
mas, holding out his dripping hand. in bed, and there’s a fire.” 
** Fellows who have clasped hands as “Come along,” Christmas said, 
we did just now ought to be good right joyously; and they ran along at 
friends. But, I say, you know this full speed. 
place: can’t we go somewhere and The high powers had heard Natty’s 
get ourselves dried? Is there no sort prayerin part. He had been in the 
of inn or public-house? I can’t walk waves, but he had not rescued any- 
home to Miss Lyle’s in this state.” body. His body had been brought 
“Come to my mother’s,” said Nat ashore, but not dead; only wet. He 
eagerly, delighted to be of any ser- had had an adventure, but it was not 
vice. ‘It’s quite near, and we'll have romantic or heroic. 
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\ ITH finger on his lips, he stands, 

Circled about by scorching sands, 
Where dreary leagues of desert round 
The earth to its remotest bound. 


No life or motion anywhere— 

A curdling numbness stings the air: 
Even the sun, slow moving by, 
Burns to its socket in the sky. 


Here neither Sheik nor Dervish can 
Recite the threadbare Alcoran. 

Awed by the stony, sphinx-like glare, 
They sink to knees of speechless prayer. 


Of caravans which come and go— 

Of Persian spoils, of Pharaoh, 

What histories! where no tongue can tell 
The fragment of one syllable. 


Awful, and stark, and stern as Truth, 
So silence stands! It comes to soothe 
Some day the weariness of each, 

And speaks in irony of speech. 


Where broods the world-tired, fainting heart, 
Where Sorrrow sits in tears apurt, 

Where arid wastes of being lie, 

Beneath a desert’s mocking sky. 


Who shall the riddle rightly read? 
Shrine sacred to each clime and creed, 
Lore written not for tome or table, 
God of the incommunicable. 
Jor. Benton. 
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THE STRANGEST CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND. 


NY candid examination of the 
history of demonology—. e., 

the alleged agency in human affairs 
of supetnatural, invisible, and spirit- 
ual beings—even if it be not minute 
and protracted, will furnish the cor- 
rect standpoint from which to consider 
the story of witchcraft “delusions,” 
at Salem, in Massachusetts, in the 
year 1692. And such examination 
will make it plain that so far from 
being singular or exceptional events 
in human history, these belonged to a 
class of occurrences which had existed 
among men for nearly five hundred 


years. Instead of growing out of 


anything peculiar to the time, or coun- 
try, or people in which and among 
whom they transpired, they issued 
from error which had prevailed for 


centuries, and as matter of fact form- 
ed almost the last manifestation of 
its power, in Europe or America. 
Nay, more; exclusive responsibility 
in respect to them cannot rightly be 
imputed to any class of individuals. 
It was a fearful nightmare which 
brooded over those villagers, scutter- 
ing death and destruction by the forms 
of law upon innocent souls. But its 
blackness was not new; it only rested 
on them as it had rested on the worid 
besides them, and does, indeed, rest to- 
day on great numbers of the race. 
And if to any who seek to pene- 
trate it the surrounding darkness 
seems to have been especially dense, 
they will do well to remember what 
the facts teach, that in the history of 
the human family, of which these vil- 
lagers were purt, it was the darkness 
just preceding day-dawn in the land 

* “Salem Witchcraft, with an Account of Sa- 
lem Village, and a History of Opinions on 
Witchcraft and Kindred Subjects.” By Charles 
W. Upham. Boston: Wiggin & Lunt, 1867, 
Two vols., small quarto, pp. 469,553. One hun- 
dred copies printed. 


wherein we live, and that its horrors, 
widely published as they were aud 
have been, did more to bring on day 
itself than all previous siniilar trage- 
dies which had been a shame and a 
sadness to mankind. 

And another fact susceptible of 
proof ought to be noted, that the ma- 
jority of those concerned in these 
tragedies were assured, and acted on 
their faith throughout them, that the 
Evil One, the Devil, as he had failed 
to prevent the progress of knowledge 
in Europe, had abandoned his efforts 
to obstruct it there, and had but a 
short time before’ withdrawn into 
the American wilderness, intending to 
make in it a final stand, resolved to 
retain his hold upon the continent 
and upon his pagan allies, the Indians. 
They really felt that his extraordinary 
descent and incursions in 1692 were 
desperate effort on his part to prevent 
the bringing of Christianity and civili- 
zation into his favorite retreats. Their 
minds were filled and their souls fired 
by the thought that in opposing him 
and his confederates, they would be- 
come honored instruments in the 
hands of Almighty God, to break 
down and abolish the last stronghold 
of the kingdom of sin upon earth. 
This was not a conceit of their vanity, 
but their calm and deliberate convic- 
tion. And it is quite probable that it 
was dexterously used, during the 
witcheraft trials, to gratify personal 
animosity, to palliate personal brutal- 
ity, and perhaps to carry forward per- 
sonal plans. 

Be it remembered, too, that this was 
the age of superstition in America. 
Cultivation had made but little im- 
pression upon ‘forests primeval.” 
Bloody contests with Indians were not 
infrequent; and the savages were es- 
teemed to be the subjects and wor- 
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shippers of the ** Prince of the Power 


of the Air.” Throughout the colony 
of Massachusetts, moreover, but a few 
years before this (1675), the persua- 
sion seems to have been general that 
some crisis in its fate was soon to 
arrive, for the hostile Indians had in 
that year swept everything before 
them. Communication between the 
different settlements was very diffi- 
cult. The colonists had but lately 
lost their Royal Charter. Their whole 
seaconst was exposed to pirates, who 
continually prowled along its shores. 
Commerce was well nigh extinguish- 
ed. The province was encumbered 
by heavy and oppressive taxation. 
Dissatisfaction with their new charter 
was making the inhabitants the easy 
victims of political jenlousy and dis- 
content. And again, those who lived 
in Salem had within a short time lost 
nearly all their venerable fathers and 
leading citizens by death. So that, in 
itself and from without, their commu- 
nity was rife with seeds of trouble. 

And yet, Salem Village* had within 
its limits merely the usual variety of 
persons to be found in rural commu- 
nities then or now. 

Its people led very much the same 
ordinary life as many of their descend- 
ants. It was not one of gloom or of 
severity. ‘Their abstract theology, 
and to 2 certain extent their prac- 
tical religion, had forbidding aspects ; 
but in their social intercourse there 
were many features affording peculiar 
opportunities to gratify « love of plexs- 
urable excitement. They had, no 
doubt, the oceasional irregularities of 
other and of our own days in similar 
neighborhoods. There was among 
them a partial want of elementary 
education; but it is a matter of won- 
der that in the public records, which 
form the material for our history of 
the trials, the people expressed them- 
selves so well as they did. Memo- 
rials of private and public controver- 
sies, aside from the trials for witch- 


* Salem Village, or Farms, where the witch- 
craft occurred, was but a part of Salem Town, 
and is now South Danvers. 
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craft, stamp the settlers as having had 
astrong substratum of good sense in 
their character. Their manners in 
ordinary intercourse were apparently 
respectful. Most of them lived hum- 
bly, it is true, but nearly every owner 
of land had hired laborers; many of 
them had slaves. Among them were 
all handicrafts. Every farmer had 
the sword or rapier as a part of his 
attire, and they were always organ- 
ized for fighting Indians. 

Unhappily, a litigious spirit charac- 
terized them. This grew up, indeed, 
from causes over which they had lit- 
tle if any control, coming for the 
most part out of questions concerning 
the boundaries between their farms, 
which had never been well defined 
by the General Court of the Colony. 
Hence passions engendered by severe 
and long-contested suits at Inw prob- 
ably formed ingredients in some of the 
scenes we shall contemplate. These 
suits existed among the Salem settlers 
themselves, and between them and 
their neighbors in other towns, nota- 
bly the town of Topsfield. 

But the main predisposing source 
of trouble counection with the 
witcheraft delusions and trials, was 
closely connected with the peculiar 
condition of their local provisions for 
religious worship. The assembly for 
worship in Salem Village was, at its 
first coming together, a simple con- 
gregation, forbidden to become an or- 
ganized church until the First Church 
at Salem Town, whence the village 
farmers had come out, should appro- 
bate a minister over them, and as- 
sent to his ordination. Their first 
three clergymen preached under these 
restrictions; the fourth, Samuel Par- 
ris, procured his own ordination and 
the recognition of a church. 

Over three at least of these four 
ministers, a long-continued and violent 
strife was carried on by their hearers. 
In the cases of two of them it was 
carried so far as to necessitate an ap- 
peal to the civil authorities for the col- 
lection of their salaries. The second of 
the four, the Rev. George Burroughs, 
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had been engaged to preach in Novem- 
ber, 1680. A graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege in 1670, he appears to have been 
a generous, self-denying, and public- 
spirited man—though he was very 
poor—and was regarded by many in 
Salem as a friend and counsellor. 
The special adherents of the Rev. Mr. 
Bayley, the first minister, who was then 
living at the Farms, however, allowed 
themselves to be prejudiced against 
him. He had not been preaching in 
the place a year when his wife died 
(September, 1681), and he went in 
debt for her funeral expenses. Parish 
rates were uncollected, his salary ran 
in arrears, and his family suffered for 
the necessaries of life. As he could 
get no settlement of his accounts, he 
gave up his position, and removed 
from the Village. In 1683 a parish 
committee of Salem Farms petitioned 
the General Court for relief, saying 
that they had had no preaching since 
his departure, and asking that he 
might be required to come and settle 
with them in a peacenble way. Being 
written to, he qime, and a meeting 
was held for the examination of ac- 
counts. While it was going forward, 
and before any conclusion was reach- 
ed, John Putnam, Sr., one of his form- 
er parishioners, had Mr. Burroughs 
arrosted for debt in the public assem- 
bly; and thongh his complaint was 
finally withdrawn, and the poor min- 
ister got safely back to Maine, whence 
he had come, the transaction was in 
itself and its accompaniments so pure 
and gross an outrage as to be bitterly 
resented by Mr. Burroughs’s friends, 
and doubtless made a fresh occasion 
of anger among the farmers. At a 
Jater day the Salem Villagers sent a 
second time for Mr. Burroughs, and 
he answered their summons in person, 
but went back no more, to home, fam- 
ily, or work. 

Their fourth preacher and first set- 
tled pastor was the Rev. Samuel Parris. 
Born in London in 1653, he had en- 
tered Harvard College, in the Colony, 
failed to graduate, and took up mercan- 
tile life in the Barbadoes; but finally 
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became a minister. He accepted a 
call from the Salem congregation in 
April, 1689, after some five months’ 
delay over it, in which he seems to 
have been negotiating with his future 
people for the best terms he could 
make. After he accepted the call, in- 
deed, he quarrelled with them about 
the amount of his salary, and claimed 
from them the absolute gift of the 
parsonage. Many persons thereupon 
became alienated from him, and old 
passions were kindled to higher heat 
than before. Rates were again un- 
collected, the meeting-house went to- 
ward dilapidation, the minister and 
his supporters complained to the 
County Court, the Court issued orders 
upholding him, these orders were dis- 
regarded, and the population got into 
general and serious confusion. Mean- 
while the church had been formally 
organized; Parris was ordained pas- 
tor November 18, 1689, and bore a 
skilful and effective hand in its ad- 
ministration. 

Upon such a community as this— 
inflamed, earnest, zexlous, strenuous 
in every purpose, and resolute in ac- 
tion—fell that which follows. It be- 
gan in this way: 

During the winter of 1691-2 a circle 
of young girls was formed in Salem 
Farms, which met at the house of 
the Rev. Mr. Parris, for the practice of 
palnistry and fortune-telling, necro- 
muncy, magic, and spiritualism. In 
this circle there were (1) Elizabeth 
Parris, the minister’s daughter, aged 
nine years, who at first had a leading 
part in the subsequent excitements, 
but was early removed from them 
by her father; (2) Abigail Williams, 
Parris’s niece, living in his house, 
aged eleven; (3) Ann Putnam, aged 
twelve, daughter of the parish clerk 
and recorder, a prominent man at the 
Farms; (4) Mary Walcott, seventeen, 
daughter of Jonathan Walcott, Mr. 
Parris’s next-door neighbor; (5) Mer- 
cy Lewis, seventeen; (6) Elizabeth 
Hubbard, seventeen, niece of Dr. 
Griggs, the Village physician, and 
resident in his family; (7—8) Eliza- 
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beth Booth and Susannah Sheldon, 
exch eigliteen, belonging to families 
living near at hand; (9) Mary Warren, 
aged twenty, a servant in the family 
of John Procter, who was brouglit to 
the scaffold by the girls; and (10) Sa- 
ral Churchill, a servant in the family 
of George Jacobs, Sr. Her employer 
alse became their victim. With these 
ten, other persons were drawn to act. 
There were Jolin Indian and Tituba, 
two slaves of Mr. Parris’s, who prob- 
ably were brought to the colony from 
the Barbadoes, and besides these, one 
or two others; but the girls, with the 
slaves, formed the circle, and were the 
leading characters in the events which 
have been « horror and mystery ever 
since they transpired. In those events 
these girls were bold and even vicious 
in their bearing, and evinced an utter 
absence of compunction or commis- 
seration; except in one or two in- 
stances, displaying a complete disre- 
gard of the agony and destruction 
which they brought upon others. 

In the course of the winter they 
became expert in the arts they were 
learning. Gradually they came to ex- 
hibit their attainments to beholders. 
At first these exhibitions consisted of 
creeping into holes, and under benches 
and chairs; putting themselves into 
odd and unnatural postures, making 
wild gestures, and uttering incoherent 
and unintelligible sounds. Then they 
were seized with spasms, dropped in- 
sensible to the fluor, or writhed in 
agony, pretending to suffer tortures, 
with loud and piercing outeries. Nat- 
urally they began to draw upon them- 
selves general attention. Soon they 
came to be styled **the afflicted child- 
ren.” In the early stages no explana- 
tion of their condition was so much as 
suggested by any one; but as soon as 
Dr. Griggs was called in, and had ex- 
amined them, he declared them be- 
witched. In those days, and prior to 
those days, pliysicians frequently dis- 
posed of difficult cases which came 
before them by such a resort. The 
profession must bear its fair share of 
responsibility for succeeding occur- 
rences. 
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At once people were excited and 
alarmed. They flocked to the minis- 
ter’s house from «all quarters. The 
girls varied and expanded their mani- 
festations, beginning to disturb prayer- 
meetings and services on the Lord’s 
Day. Atthis some persons expressed 
disapprobation, and, though no accu- 
sations had as yet been made by the 
children, these persons, as the sequel 
shows, were immediately marked. 
Families to which the girls belonged 
began to fast and to pray. Neighbors 
came in with the minister, and sup- 
plicated God to deliver them from 
Satan. In the intervals of service the 
afflicted would brexk out with their 
cries, though not during the prayer. 

In due time the Rev. Mr. Parris had 
the ministers of the region together at 
his house. They spent the day with 
each other—the children performing 
before them—and were all astound- 
ed. Forthwith they corroborated Dr. 
Griggs’s opinion as to the ailment 
of the “afflicted,” saying that the 
Devil had commenced operations on a 
grander scale and with bolder front 
than ever before in any country. 
This judgment of theirs was spread 
abroad, and public opinion becoming 
fixed, men and women left fields, 
houses, and labors, to witness this 
awful unfolding of demoniac power. 

As it was un established doctrine 
of theology, philosophy, and law, that 
the Devil could not operate upon mor- 
tals or mortal affairs, except through 
human beings in connection with him 
—t. é., through witches—the question 
speedily arose, Who bewitched these 
girls? The girls held back from 
mentioning names. Public excite- 
ment deepened. But the inquiry, 
“Who is it that bewitches you?” 
was urgently pressed upon them, and 
without much delay they began to in- 
dicate individuals. One after xnother 
they cried out: “Good!” “Osburn!” 
“Tituba!” On February 29, there- 
fore, Edward Putnam, Thomas Pres- 
ton, ard Thomas Putnam, all leading 
men, swore out warrants against these 
three persons. Thomas Preston was 
a son-in-law of Francis Nurse, whose 
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wife, Rebecca Nurse, will be a marked 
figure before us. 

Such a step as this was not taken, 
assuredly, until all was ripe for going 
forward; and accordingly, on the next 
day (March 1), John Hathorne and 
Jonathan Corwin, Justices of the Peace 

, 

from Salem Town, entered the Farms, 
and reined up at Nathaniel Ingersoll’s 
door. But so great a crowd was found 
to be in attendance, that adjourn- 
ment was had to the meeting-house. 
The magistrates took seats in front of 
the pulpit, faced the assembly, and an- 
nounced that they were ready. The 
prisoners were brought in, and put 
upon a platform, in sight of all prés- 
ent. The officers in charge of them 
snid they had made diligent search for 
images or puppets belonging to the 
accused, but had found none. Prayer 
was offered, and Sarah Good was ex- 
ainined. 

This woman was an object of gen- 
eral dislike. Her husband, a weak, 
dependent person, had become alien- 
uted from her. She was forlorn, friend- 
less—broken down by her sad condi- 
tion and bad repute. The minutes of 
her examination are in the thand- 
writing of Ezekiel’ Cheever, the Vil- 
lage schoolmaster, as follows: 

“ Sarah Good, what evil spirit have you fami- 
liarity with?” 

* None.” 

“Have you made no contract with the 
Devil?” 

oe No. ” 

“Why do you hurt these children?” 

“T do not hurt them; I scorn it.’ 

“ Who do you empley then to do it?” 

“T employ nobody.” 

“* What creature do you employ then?” 

**No creature, but I am falsely accused.” 

“Why did you go away muttering from Mr. 
Parris his house?” 

“TI did not mutter, but I thanked him for 
what he gave my child ” 

“Have you made no contract with the 
Devil?” 

of No » 

Hathorne, the magistrate, desired the children, 
allof them, to look upon her, and see if this 
were the person that hurt them; and so they all 
did look upon her, and said this was one of the 
persons that did torment them. Presently they 
were all tormented. 

“Sarah Good, do you not see what you have 
done? Why do yon not tell us the truth? Why 
do you thus torment these poor children?” 
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“IT do not torment them.” 

“Who do you employ then?” 

“T employ nobody; I scorn it.” 

“ How came they thus tormented?” 

“ What do I know? You bring others here, 
and now you charge me with it.” 

* Why, who wus it?” 

“1 do not know, but it was some you brought 
into the meeting house with you.” 

“ We brought you into the meeting house.” 

** But you brought in two more.’ 

“Who was it then that tormented the chil- 
dren?” 

“It was Osburn.” 

* What is it you say when you go muttering 
away from people s houses?” 

“If IT must tell, I will tell.” 

** Do tell us.” 

“ Then if I must tell, I will tell: it is the com- 
mandments. I may say my commandments, I 
hope.” 

* What commandment is it?” 

* If I must tell you, I will tell—it is a psalm?” 

**What psalm?” (After a long time she mut- 
tered over some part of a psalm.) 

“Whom do you serte?” 

“The Gop that made heaven and earth” 
(thongh she was not willing to mention the 
word GoD). Her answers were in 4 very wick- 
ed, spiteful manner, reflecting and retorting 
against the authority, with base and abusive 
words. with many lies she was take in. It was 
alleged that her husband had said that he was 
afraid she either was a witch, or would be one 
very quickly. The worshipful Mr. Hathorne 
asked him why he said so of her—whether he 
had ever seen anything by her. He answered: 
“No, notin this nature; ’ but it was her bad 
carriage to him, “and indeed,” saith he, ‘I 
may say with tears, that she is an enemy to all 
good.” 


This examination, closed here, 
speaks for itself xs to its candor and 
justice. But upon the whole, it may 
be said with truth, that the appearance 
of “the worshipful Mr. Hathorne ” in 
this passage, and his demeanor toward 
the poor person before him, was in no 
wise essentially different from his ex- 
hibition of himself in all the prelimin- 
ary examinations. His assumption 
of the prisoner’s guilt, his leading 
questions, his brutal dealing with 
numbers of the aceused, made the in- 
vestigations a farce. The accused 
persons, in all the trials, never had 
any counsel, never had any method of 
presenting their side of a story in 
open court, so far as can be deter- 
mined. Andalmost all we know con- 
cerning those who were arraigned is 
from adverse sources. 

The prisoner (Good) was removed 
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to make room for Sarah Osburn. This 
was abedridden woman, with two sons. 
Her second marriage, to Osburn, had 
been unhappy, and trouble had dis- 
tracted her mind. She had once held a 
reputable position socially, but hav- 
ing become the subject of scandal, was 
a good object for the “afflicted” to 
pitch upon. 

Her examination is preserved in 
full, but cannot be given. She de- 
nied, as Good had done, all contract 
with the Devil, and that she hurt the 
children, or employed any one to hurt 
them; declared that she had not seen 
Sarah Good for two years; and in re- 
ply to that woman's accusation, said, 
*T do not know that the Devil goes 
about in my likeness to do any hurt.” 

The children stood up and looked at 
her, and said this was one that did 
afflict them; they had constantly seen 
her with the very habit she then had 
on. Her husband and others stated 
that she had not been at meeting for 
three years and two months. No 
strange matter, as a charitable mind 
will think, for a bedridden person. 

Goody Osburn being taken out, the 
Indian slave Tituba was brought for- 
ward. At first she too denied all fa- 
miliarity with evil spirits, or that she 
hurt the children. She said, indeed, 
that the Devil came to her, and bid her 
serve him, and that she had seen four 
women sometimes hurt the children. 
Two of them she named—Goody Os- 
burn and Sarah Good. These two, 
she declared, wished her to hurt the 
children, but she had refused. She 
had seen also a tall man from Bos- 
ton. All three had told her to hurt 
the children, but she would not. Re- 
peating this, she was asked, ‘* But did 
you not hurt them?” 

“ Yes, but I will hurt them no more.” 

“ Are you not sorry that you did hurt them?” 

* Yes.” 

‘* And why then do you hurt them!” 

“They say, ‘Hurt children, or we will do 
Worse to you.’” 

She had seen the appearance of a man coming 
to her. she declared, four times. A black dog 
had said to her, “Serve me” He was changed 


into a man, threatening to hurt her if she did not 
serve him. This man bad a yellow bird that 
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kept with him. ‘“ And he told me he had many 
pretty things that he would give me if I would 
serve him.” 

“ What else have you seen?” 

“ Two cats, a red cat anda black cat. They 
said, ‘Serve me,’ but I said I would not. The 
service was, to hurt the children. But the man 
brought me, this morning, to Elizabeth Hubbard, 
and made me prick her.” 


“ What attendants hath Sarah Good?” 

“A yellow bird, and she would have given 
me one.” 

“ What hath Sarah Osburn?” 

“Yesterday she had a thing like a woman, 
with two legs and wings.” Abigail Williams 
said she did see the same creature, and it turn- 
ed into the shape of Goody Osburn. 


** Do you see who it is that torments these 
children now?” 

“Yes, it is Goody Good. She hurts them in 
her own shape.” 


** Who is it that hurts them now?” 
**lam blind now; I cannot see.” 


There are other excerpts from the 
examination of the black woman, as 
preserved in Cheever’s handwriting. 
Corwin, the Justice associated with 
Hathorne, made even more minute 
record than Cheever, and the indica- 
tions are ample and clear, that this 
Indian woman was quite up to high- 
water mark in her knowledge of the 
absurd and monstrous fancies connect- 
ed with the subject of witchcraft. Let 
it be noted she said that four persons 
were guilty. The proceedings in 
these first three cases lasted several 
days, and resulted in holding all the 
prisoners for trial. They were taken 
to Boston jail. Before this, they had 
been brought each day from  Ips- 
wich jail, ten miles from Salem Farms, 
andthe journeys must have been puin- 
ful enough to a sick person like Sarah 
Osburn. 

A deposition made by the Rev, Mr. 
Parris is preserved—that during all 
these days, Elizabeth Parris, Jr., Ann 
Putnam, and Elizabeth Hubbard were 
tormented, and that when Tituba con- 
fessed they were all relieved. He 
says that Tituba herself, when she be- 
gan to confess, was very much afflict- 
ed. She accused Good and Osburn, 
of doing this to her. Of these three 
prisoners, Mrs. Osburn died in jail, 
May 16. ‘Tituba lay in prison for 
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thirteen months, and was then sold to 
pay her jail fees, and Sarah Good was 
hanged. 

At the close of these examinations, 
ninety-nine out of every hundred per- 
sons in the community had been swept 
into the torrent of delusion and alarm. 
The physicians had given in their 
epinion. The ministers had approved it. 
The Rev. Mr. Parris was making it the 
topic of prayer and preaching Sunday 
by Sunday. The girls were suffering 
more and more keenly, and the con- 
viction that the authors of the mis- 
chief must be found out and put away 
became very strong. Thus the time 
drew near for accusations of more re- 
putable persons. Solicitude to know, 
who were the two other women muk- 
ing up the four grew to be intense. 
When everything was ready, the girls 
-Ahegan to give out significant descrip- 
tions, and then to call names. The 
third. victim selected was Martha Co- 
rey, third wife of Giles Corey, a man 
eighty years of age. Mrs. Corey was 
a member of the church, who had not 
favored these proceedings, going so 
far, indeed, as to express a lack of faith 
in the children. In this season of ex- 
citement, she had, however, renewed 
her prayers, spending hours in devo- 
tion. Her husband being carried 
away with the delusions, she even tried 
to keep him back from the gatherings 
at the village. All this was doubtless 
known there; certainly it had been 
given out that soon some persons in 
great regard for their piety would be 
unmasked, and Mrs. Corey’s name 
was mentioned, in underbreath, by 
** the afflicted.” 

Accordingly, Mareh 12, Edward 
Putnam and Ezekiel Cheever, hearing 
Ann Putnam declare that Goody Corey 
did often pinch her, at once thought it 
their duty to go and see her, “she 
being in covenant with us.” Before 
they started, about the middle of 
the afternoon, they saw Ann Putnam, 
and asked her what clothes Goody 
Corey wore, for she might be mistak- 
en in the person. Ann cunningly re- 
plied that Goody Corey knew of their 
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purpose to visit her, and had come 
and blinded her so that she could not 
tell what she wore. The two breth- 
ren found Mrs. Corey at home, and 
alone. She told them, smiling, and 
before they announced it, that she 
knew their errand. “ You are come 
to talk with me about being a witch, 
but I am none. I cannot help per- 
sons talking of me.” She said she 
did not think there were any witches, 
and after some further conversation, 
they got nothing to criminate her, and 
departed. All the record of this in- 
terview exhibits her as a sensible wo- 
man, 

Two days subsequently (March 14), 
they sent for her to come to Thomas 
Putnam’s house. Immediately upon 
her entrance, his daughter Ann fell 
into apnvulsions, of which she said 
Goody Corey was the author. This 
was enough, and March 19 « warrant 
was issued for her arrest. Brought to 
Ingersoll’s house on the 21st, she was 
then examined, and the record of ex- 
amination is by the Rev. Mr. Parris. 

Rev. Mr. Noyes, pastor of the First Church in 
Salem town, offered prayer. Mrs. Corey was 
asked the same questions as had been asked of 
Sarah Good and Mrs. Osburn, and denied, as 
they had done. She often entreated to go to 
prayer herself, but was told that they did not 
send for her for that. She claimed to be a gos- 
pel woman, and asked if they thought she would 
have to do with witches. A mesh of evidence, 
carefully collected, was wound about her, by 
which whatever she had said as to the sufferings 
and the proceedings was made to bear against 
her, until at last she exclaimed, ‘* What can I 
do? Many rise up against me.” 

“ Why, confess,” was answered. 

“So I would, if I was guilty.” 

To the overbearing persistence of Hathorne 
in charging various deeds upon her, she re- 
plied, “ You are all against me, and I cannot 
help it.” 

It was noticed that when she bit her lip sey- 
eral of the afflicted children were bitten. Rey. 
Mr. Noyes broke In, ‘I believe it is apparent 
that she practiseth witchcraft in the congrega- 
tion—there is no need of images.” 

‘““ What do you say to all these things that are 
apparent?” 

“If you will all go hang me, how can I help 
it?” 

She laughed at some of the questions. The 
children cried out there was a yellow bird with 
her. She was asked what book it was in which 
she had wished the children to write (to sign 
the Devil’s compact). She replied that she had 
none, nor ever brought any to them. They 
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cried out that a man was whispering in her 
ears. 
“ Who is your Gop?” 

“The Gop that made me.” 

** What is his name?” 

“ JEHOVAH.” 

“Do you know any other name?” 

“GoD ALMIGHTY.” 

“ Doth Ae tell you, that you pray to, that he is 
GOD ALMIGHTY?” 

** Whom do I worship but the GoD that made 
me?” 

“ How many Gods are there?” 

“One.” 

“‘ How many persons!” 

“ Three.” 

**Don’t you see these children and women 
are rational and sober as their neighbors when 
your hands are fastened ?” 

Immediately they were seized with fits, and 
the bystanders declared she was squeezing her 
fingers, her hands being eased by them that 
held them, on purpose for trial. Quickly after 
this the Marshal saith, ‘ She hath bit her lip,” 
and at once the afflicted ones were in an uproar. 

And more to this effect. Mrs. Corey 
was committed to Salem jail. Her 
husband did not appear against her, 
although the Rev. Mr. Noyes has left to 
us his own memorandum of what it 
was reported that Giles Corey had said. 

The fourth woman accused was the 
venerable head of a large and promi- 
nent family, and a member of the 
mother church in Salem town, but 
long resident at the Farms—Mistress 
Rebecca, wife of Francis Nurse. Be- 
ing « chief matron, she was seated by 
order, on the Sabbath, in the meeting- 
house, with ladies of similar standing, 
all eminent in respectability and years, 
and separately from the men, Ter 
family had come up to such standing 
as this out of poverty, and there was 
jealousy in the community against 
them. They belonged to the anti- 
Bayley party, in the ministerial con- 
tentions; had friends among Topsfield 
men engaged in a controversy with 
the town of Salem as to boundaries, 
and had espoused their side of the 
question. Tocrown all, they had dis- 
countenanced the witchcraft proceed- 
ings, had even staid away from meet- 
ing, and probably had spoken against 
the delusion. Mistress Nurse was a 


native of England, baptized in 1621; 
was of delicate health, but a person 
of decided piety, and great simplicity 
of heart. 


Being cried upon, the war- 
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rant issued for her arrest on March 23, 
and on the 24th, ateightin the morning, 
she was brouglit to Nathaniel Inger- 
soll’s house. Confronted with various 
indictments, but mainly accused of 
practising witchcraft upon Ann Put- 
nam, Mary Walcott, Elizabeth Hub- 
bard, and Abigail Williams, she was 
at once examined at the meeting-house. 


Justice Hathorne began by asking the chil- 
dren if this woman had hurt them. They said 
she had. Ann Putnam fell into a fit, and de- 
clared Rebecca Nurse was then afflicting her. 
As soon as the fit was over, and order was re- 
stored, Hathorne said: “ Goody Nurse! here are 
two, Ann Putnam, the child, and Abigail Wil- 
liams. complain of your hurting them—what do 
you say to it?” 

“Tecan say before my Eternal Father, I am in- 
nocent, and Gop will clear my innocency.” 

Even the Justice seems for once to have been 
touched, for he replied: “ Here is never a one 
in the assembly but desires it; but if you be 
guilty, pray Gop discover you.” 

At this time Henry Kenney interrupted, and 
having leave to speak, said that since this Nurse 
came into the house he was seized twice with an 
amazed condition Hathorne, addressing the 
prisoner, told her that all these, and the wife of 
Thomas Putnam (Ann Putnam's mother) ac- 
cused her of hurting them. She affirmed her 
innocence, and said she had not been able to get 
from her house for eight or nine days. Then 
Edward Putnam accused her of the same thing. 
She repeatedly denied it and her denials seem 
to have made some impression in her favor. But 
she was committed for further examination. 
Rev. Mr. Parris read a statement of Mrs. Put- 
nam’s, that Rebecca Nurse’s apparition had re- 
peatedly appeared to her, and had horribly tor- 
tured her. 

This venerable grandmother having 
been led away, they brought in the 
same day for examination Dorcas, a 
daughter of Sarah Good, a child four 
or five years old. Warrant had been 
procured against her the day before 
(Mareh 23), on complaint of the two 
Putnams. The afflicted went mad, 
showed the mark of her teeth on their 
bodies, and the pins with which she 
pricked them were also found upon 
them. This evidence was overwhelm- 
ing, and the poor babe went to jail to 
her mother, who was then in cliains. 
So the imprisoned were usually kept, 
for it was said that unless loaded with 
chains, their apparitions could torture 
the afflicted even while their bodies 
were in jail. Doubtless the child was 
similarly bound. 
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By this time the Devil had actually 
secured good lodgiment in Salem Vil- 
Jage. The examinations of Mrs. Co- 
rey and Mrs. Nurse spread consterna- 
tion fur and wide. Another step was 
therefore taken the same day, it be- 
ing Thursday, the day for the weekly 
religious lecture, and Rev. Deodat 
Lawson, minister at the Farms between 
Rey. Messrs. Burroughs and Parris, 
being ready to preach it. Rev. Mr. 

awson had come to the Village «day 

or two before—had been present at 
the morning examination of Mrs. 
Nurse, and had gone out from it to 
finish his preparation for the after- 
noon. His discourse naturally drew 
together » great collection of people. 
The text was Zech. iii. 2: ‘* And the 
Lord said unto Satan, The Lord re- 
buke thee, O Satan—even the Lord 
that hath chosen Jerusalem, rebuke 
thee. Is not this a brand plucked out 
of the fire?” His subject was witch- 
craft. Very few sermons preached in 
special emergencies have ever done 
greater execution than this. It is pre- 
served, having been printed and ap- 
proved by the ministry of Boston. It 
is very able, full of learning, and some 
of its appeals must have been made 
with incalculable effect upon the ex- 
cited audience, both at the moment and 
subsequently. 

On Sunday Rev. Mr. Parris followed 
his coadjutor, preaching, for 1 commu- 
nion sermon, from Jolin v. 70, 71: 
‘Have I not chosen you twelve, and 
one of you is a devil? He spoke of 
Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon, for 
he it was that should betray him, be- 
ing one of the twelve.” Mrs. Sarah 
Cloyse, a sister of Rebecca Nurse, who 
had so far eonstrained her feelings as 
to be present at the meeting, could not 
endure the sermon, and left the house 
during its delivery. An east wind 
caused the door to slam behind her as 
she went out. Mrs. Cloyse was at- 
tended to in due season. When the 
sermon was finished, Rey. Mr. Parris 
read to the congregation an humble 
confession and regret, from one of the 
church members, a sister in Clirist, 
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of having tampered with some of the 
afflicted in a way that was unlawful, 
and without his (the minister’s) con- 
senting, or that of the authority. The 
woman had only given to John Indian 
some directions as to how he should 
find out witches, but the policy to be 
enforced was that of non-intercourse 
with the afflicted, save by proper per- 
sons. 

It is evident that matters were not 
suffered to drag, for on the 4th of April 
Captain J. Walcott and Nathaniel In- 
gersoll, going to Salem Town, com- 
plained of Mrs. Sarah Cloyse and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Procter. Warrants were is- 
sued April 8, and on April 11 the two 
were examined in the meeting-louse 
at Salem Town, before a representa- 
tion from the highest tribunal in the 
whole colony. It comprised Thomas 
Danforth, deputy. governor, a great 
hater of witchcraft, and six other gen- 
tlemen from Boston, Charlestown, and 
Ipswich. Henceforth the colony as a 
whole begins to be responsible for the 
prosecutions and their issue as really 
as were the people of Salem. 


On this examination John Indian charged 
Goody Procter and Goody Cloyse with having 
pinched him until the blood came. Mary Wal- 
cott said the same, and fell into a fit. When 
taken to Mrs. Cloyse she touched her (Mrs. 
C), and at once recovered. Abigail Williams 
declared that she saw acompany of forty witches 
keeping the Devil’s sacrament at Rev. Mr. Par- 
ris’s, in eating and drinking; and that Mrs. 
Cloyse and Sarah Good were their deacons. 
They said they were drinking the blood of the 
children—had had it twice that day. The girl 
said she had seen the same thing at Nathaniel 
Ingersoll’s house, when Mrs. Cloyse, Mrs. 
Nurse, Mrs. Corey, and Sarah Good were pres- 
ent. At this Mrs. Cloyse fuinted. Immediately 
several of the girls fell into convulsions, some 
crying out, “Oh! her spirit has gone to prison, 
to her sister Nurse.” 


Elizabeth Procter, being next examined, was 
said by the children to have hurt them. To this 
she replied that it was not so; and that there 
was another Judgment. At once the gir s went 
into fits, exclaiming, ‘‘ Look you! there is Goody 
Procter on the beam!” Mrs. Procter’s hus- 
band was with her, and is supposed in his ex- 
citement to have given vent to his indignation, 
for not long after both girls broke eut, ‘ Good- 
man Procter hurts us; heisa wizard.” Fits en- 
sued at once, and generally. John Procter, they 
immediately asserted, was about to bewitch 
Mrs. Pope. She, as in duty bound, went irto a 
fit. Both chiMren offered to strike at Mrs. 
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Procter’s hand, but when Abigail Williams’s 
hand was near Mrs. Procter, it opened and 
came down exceeding lightly, not touching her 
head. The gir! shouted, “ My fingers—my fin- 
gers burn”—whereupon Ann Putnam took on 
most grievously of her head, and sank down. 

Adjournment was had to the next 
day, April 12, and then Mr. Parris, 
who had put most of the questions on 
the 11th, presented evidence against 
John Procter, who, with his wife, Mrs. 
Nurse, Mrs. Corey, and little Dorcas 
Good were formally committed, and 
went at once to Boston jail. 

The next measure of the managers 
was remarkable both in itself and in 
its influence, for it was the including 
of Mary Warren, John Procter’s ser- 
vant, and a leader in the circle itself, 
in the succeeding bate) of warrants, 
which issued April 18. Other persons, 
then accused and arrested, were Giles 
Corey, husband of Mrs. Corey, who 
was in prison; Abigail Hobbs of Tops- 
field, and Bridget Bishop of Salem 
Town. By this arrest of Mary War- 
ren any charge against the children, 
that they were acting in concert 
against the community, was effectively 
provided for. The girl herself acted 
her part most consummately. Just be- 
fore this she had begged to leave the 
circle; at times she even spoke against 
it. When she was apprehended she 
nt once decried all the proceedings, 
but soon confessed herself a witch, and 
was then released. Her subsequent 
testimony dealt death in all directions, 
for she proved herself a capital wit- 
ness against ten persons, all of whom 
were convicted, nnd seven executed. 

The usual evidence, if such it may 
be called, was offered against old Giles 
Corey, on April 19, with the usual fits 
accompanying it. When he drew in 
his cheeks the children’s cheeks were 
sucked in. When he bowed his head 
the girls’ necks were afflicted. He 
stoutly protested his ianocence. The 
Hobbs girl at once confessed to being 
a witch. Two things doubtless led 


her to this—her fear and a general un- 
derstanding that whosoever did con- 
fess was safe from any further prose- 
cution. 


If she had stood to this con- 
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fession, we should hear of her no 
more. 

The case of Bridget Bishop is of 
marked interest, as she was the first 
victim of the seaffuld. The children 
charged upon her that she had killed 
her first husband. Throwing up her 
eyes to heaven, she burst out, ‘*I hope 
I am not guilty of murder.” Instant- 
ly the eyeballs of every one of the 
children were rolled up in their sock- 
ets, and fixed. To the browbeating 
of Hathorne she answered, “I am in- 
nocent—I know nothing of it. I am 
no witech—I know not what a witch 
is.” All four of these accused were 
sent to prison. 

Warrants issued, April 21, for nine 
other persons. Seven of these were 
either Topsfield people or were inti- 
mately connected with the church and 
people there. One of the number was 
Nehemiah Abbott, and his was the 
only case among all the cases in which 
an accused person, brought to trial, 
escaped conviction by failure of evi- 
dence. He was acquitted, the girls 
suying they were mistaken in the man. 

Mary Easty was the sister of Re- 
becca Nurse and Mrs. Cloyse. Being 
examined, she protested, and asked the 
magistrate if he wished her to convict 
herself. 

‘How far,” said he, “have you 
complied with Satan?” 

“TI never complied with him, but 
prayed against him all my days. I 
will say it if it was my last time. I 
am clear ofthissin. . . . Gopwill 
know. . . It is an evil spirit (in 
this work), but whether it be witchcraft 
or not I do not know.” 

She went to prison, but was releas- 
ed May 18, by whom is not known. 
We shall see that notwithstanding this 
release, she was hanged. Sarah Wildes 
was another person examined and com- 
mitted at this time. 

Abbott’s escape, to which reference 
has been made, was really significant, 
for it indicated a turn in the tide of 
frenzy, which was unwelcome to its 
authors and promoters. Accordingly, 
after these examinations (April 21), 
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Thomas Putnam is found to have writ- 
ten in the evening to Justice Ha- 
thorne, in Salem Town, blindly inti- 
mating that great discoveries had just 
been made, which would soon appear. 

Three other persons were sworn 
against April 30, among them Philip 
English, a merchant of wealth and 
prominence in Salem Town. His wife 
had already been cried upon and com- 
mitted. English fled, and was not 
taken until May 30. Shortly after 
that, husband and wife broke jail to- 
gether, and escaped. 

Dorcas Hoar, another prisoner, had 
her indignation excited when the chil- 
dren cried against her. “Oh!” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ you are liars, and God 
will stop the mouths of liars.” This 
excited the anger of the magistrates, 
one of whom said, ‘: You are not to 
speak after this manner in the Court.” 
“T will speak the truth as long as I 
live,” she fearlessly replied, and went 
to prison. 

Susannah Martin was not examined 
until May 30, though the warrant 
aguinst her was dated April 30. The 
charge was, that in an extraordinary 
dirty season, when it was not fit for 
any person to travel, she came on foot 
to a house at Newbury, and her shoes 
were not muddy. If there be a temp- 
tation to smile at this, inclination to 
levity will hardly be increased by the 
fact that she was executed, partly in 
consequence of this testimony. She 
appears to have been a woman of 
strong mind, and in open court char- 
acterized the children’s afflictions as 
folly, saying they might lie, for aught 
she knew. 

“Muy not you lie?” 

“TI dare not tell a lie if it would 
save my life,” was the reply, where- 
upon Eliz:xbeth Hubbard was afflicted, 
and a great ery arose. The magis- 
trate said, “ Pray Gop discover you if 
you be guilty!” ‘*Amen! Amen!” 
sheanswered. * A false tongue will not 
make a guilty person.” John Indian 


cried, ‘She bites—she bites!” 
«Have you not compassion for these 


afflicted? ” 


To this she calmly an- 
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swered, ‘*No.” Then the uproar rose 
higher. John Indian attempted to 
reach ber, but fell sprawling on the 
floor; and she was committed. 

Mention has been made of a letter 
written about the end of April (April 
21) to Hathorne, by Thomas Putnam, 
and of its intimations. For some time 
hints had been given that higher crim- 
inals must and would be brought to 
A ninister, it was now said, 
had joined the standard of Satan, and 
was leading the devilish confederacy. 
Allusions had been made repeatedly, 
in the accounts of Satan’s sacrament 
given by the children, to » man in 
black. And on April 30, at Boston, a 
warrant was obtained to proceed to 
Maine and bring to Salem the Rev. 
George Burroughs, second minister at 
Salem Farms. Some time before this 
the afflicted had begun to use his 
name. April 21 Abigail Williams as- 
serted that she siw a iittle black min- 
ister who lived at Casco Bay. He was 
very strong, she said, and had killed 
three wives, two for himself znd one 
for Rev. Mr. Lawson. So the even- 
ing before this, at her father’s house, 
Ann Putnam had said that she saw the 
apparition of a minister, who tempted 
her to write in his book, telling her 
that he was a wizard and a conjurer. 
All this while she was hellishly tor- 
tured and tempted, and full of outery. 
In another exhibition before her father 
and her uncle, the number of wives 
murdered by Mr. Burroughs was car- 
ried up to four. These women’s spir- 
its, she said, had appeared to her, and 
commanded her to tell these things to 
the magistrates before Mr. Burroughis’s 
face, and if she did not, they threatened 
to be there themselves. By May 4, 
when the reverend victim was deliv- 
ered to the Salem jailer, all this had 
been bruited abroad. Tradition says 
that when he was arrested he was 
snatched away from a frugal meal at 
his house in Maine, without any op- 
portunity to provide for his family or 
prepare for his journey, and roughly 
hurried off, with no explanation of his 
seizure. 
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May 9, the day of Rev. Mr. Bur- 


rouglis’s examination, was, of course, 
afield day. William Stoughton, from 
Dorchester, and Stephen Sewall, from 
Boston, sat with Hathorne and Cor- 
win. Mr. Burroughs was first brought 
to a private hearing before the magis- 
trates and ministers. How would he 
account, it was there asked, for not 
having attended communion for two 
seasons, at Roxbury church, of which 
he was a member? It was brought 
agwinst him, too, that some of his chil- 
dren were unbaptized. Being taken 
to the place of public exanination, 
when he came in the children were af- 
flicted. His look upon them knocked 
them down. They were at last so tor- 
tured that the authorities commanded 
them to be removed, for they could not 
look on these things any more. They 
asked Burroughs what he thought of 
it, to which he replied, * It is an amaz- 
iag humbling providence, but I un- 
derstand nothing of it.” 

The children being gone, evidence 
was introduced to show that the pris- 
over had such physical strength, and 
had done such feats at various times, 
as showed that he was in league with 
the Devil. What he had done was no 
whit more wonderful than the fre- 
quent exploits of gymnasts, and those 
who have great power of muscle. 
This minister was said, indeed, to have 
been a great gymnast when at college. 
Some of the things alleged he denied. 
When the girls were brought back, 
Mary Warren swore that Mr. Bur- 
roughs had a trumpet with which he 
summoned the witches to feasts and 
meetings near Rev. Mr. Parris’s house. 
Instantly every witch for many miles 
around would mount her broom and 
come. The girls werealmost strangled 
while they gave their testimony—a lo- 
gical and proper experience, one 
would say. But they charged it upon 
Mr. Burrouglis, and he was commit- 
ted to prison. Deliverance Hobbs, 
the Topsfield girl who had confessed 
herself a witch, was brought into play 
against him. She swore, in a state- 
ment gotten from her in prison, May 
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3, that she was called to a meeting of 
witches where he presided, and ad- 
vised Procter, his wife, and Mrs. 
Nurse, with Mr. and Mrs. Corey and 
Bridget Bishop, to bewitch all the vil- 
lage gradually. He then administer- 
ed the sacrament to them, using red 
bread, and red wine, like blood. She 
had had notice of this meeting from 
Sarah Wildes. 

Muy 10, George Jacobs, Sr., a 
householder, eighty years of age, in- 
firm, and walking on two staffs, was 
apprehended apd committed. His 
servant, Sarah Churchill, it has been 
stated, was in the circle of the afflict- 
ed. On the same day, Jolin Willard, 
husbandman, was brought up for ex- 
amination. He had been, or at least 
had acted as a deputy constable, and 
had been engaged in arresting or tak- 
ing care of some of the prisoners. He 
had become convinced that they were 
innocent, and had unguardedly con- 
demned the proceedings. In the prev- 
alent tempestuous excitement that was 
going too far, for him. The power be- 
hind the scenes, whoever and what- 
ever it was, immediately turned itself 
against him. His grandfather, with 
whom he had a difficulty of some sort, 
was sick, and the girls declared that 
Willard was bewitching him. Mrs. 
Ann Putnam, in addition, charged him 
with the murder of two women, whose 
ghosts had appeared to her, and com- 
plained of their death at his hands. 
And she asserted that Willard’s own 
apparition had informed her that he 
had murdered thirteen other people. 
Of course the prison received another 
inmate. 

May 12, Alice Parker and Ann Pu- 
deator of Salem—the latter seventy 
years old—-were arrested. It is sup- 
posed that Pudeator was at this time 
discharged, but she was subsequently 
rearrested, and brought to the gallows. 
On the 14th and 18th of May fresh ar- 
raignments were had, but these may be 
passed. 

The second arrest of Mrs. Easty, 
Rebecca Nurse’s sister, who had been 
discharged from prison May 18, de- 
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serves record. Such an escape was 
very exasperating to the afflicted, and 
on May 20, at 9 a. M., Mercy Lewis 
was seized at Jolin Putuam’s house 
with dreadful fits, which continued all 
day. ‘The other children being 
brought, said that Goody Easty, and 
John Willard, and Mary Whittredge 
were choking her. People flocking in 
to behold the suffering, the girl got 
to a dreadful pass, crying all the time 
against Mrs. Euasty. Bystanders 
thought they heard Goody Easty ask- 
ing the girls to sign her book, and that 
they saw the book, with the winding 
sheet and coffin. Whereupon fresh 
warrant was issued, and by 12 o’clock 
at night Mrs. Easty was again in pris- 
on and in chains. How just was her 
husband’s characterization of all this, 
twenty years after, as a “hellish mo- 
lestation.” 

May 28, Martha Carrier of Andover, 
Wilmot Read of Marblehead, Eliza- 
beth How of ‘Topsfield, and eight 
others, from towns about Boston, were 
accused and examined. Four children 
of Mrs. Currier were taken into custo- 
dy, and an indictment against one of 
them is preserved. They were fright- 
ened into confessing, and made to tes- 
tify against their mother. Sarah, one 
of her children, was asked: 


** How long hast thou been a witch?” 

* Ever since I was six years old.” 

* How old art thou now?” 

“Near eight. Brother Richard says I shall be 
eight years old in November next.” 

**Who made you a witch?” 

‘My mother; she made me set my hand toa 
book . » 

“ How did you set your hand to it ?” 

“1 touched it with my fingers, »nd the book 
was red—the paper of it was white.” 

She said she had never seen the black man— 
the place where she did it was in Andrew Fos- 
ter’s pasture. Being asked when it was, she 
said it was when she was baptized. They prom- 
ised, she said, to give ber a black dog. Her 
mother, she declared, baptized her and said, 
** Thou art mine forever and ever, Amen!” 

She declared that she had afflicted folk. She 
pinched them. She went to this work in her 
spirit. Her mother carried her there to afflict, 
coming to her since she (the mother) had been in 
prison, in the shape of a black cat, who told her 
she was her mother. 


So, this poor child, with her sister, 
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swore away her mother’s life. The 
Rev. Cotton Mather concludes his re- 
port of Martha Currier’s trial, by say- 
ing: “ This rampant hag was the per- 
son of whom the confessions of the 
witches, and of her own children 
among the rest, agreed that the Devil 
had promised her that she should be 
queen of Hell.” 

One would like to speak of Eliza- 
beth How of Topsfield, but what can 
be said of her here will hardly do her 
justice. The accusation of this wo- 
man grew out of a difficulty between 
her family and another family named 
Perley. A daughter of the Perleys, 
ten years old, had begun to’ act like 
the “afflicted” children, and called 
Mrs. How a witch. The Salem child- 
ren, hearing of this, themselves accused 
her, and she was forthwith apprehend- 
ed, examined, and committed. Mrs. 
How was a person of excellent char- 
acter. When the magistrate asked 
her, ** What say you to the charge?” 
she answered: “If it were the last 
moment I was to live, God knows I 
am innocent of anything in this na- 
ture.” Connected with her case, there 
is a very tender picture of family affec- 
tion. Confined in prison from May 
28 to July 19, when she was hanged, 
her blind and sorrowing husband was 
brought each week, by one of their 
two daughters, to the wife and mother 
—the pair on horseback—the daugh- 
ter managing the bridle with one 
hand and staying her sightless parent 
with the other. All the slender means 
they had were quite exhausted by these 
pilgrimages and by other efforts 
they made to save their dear one. 
When her mother’s sentence was pro- 
nounced, one of the girls went to the 
Governor, at Boston, seeking a re- 
prieve, but in vain. 

Their constancy is all the more to 
be admired, remembering how dan- 
gerous it was, as a general thing, to 
befriend an accused person. It cost 
Jolin Procter’s life to try and stand 
by Mrs. Procter. Children protesting 
against the treatment of their parents, 
were at once thrown into prison. And 
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yet many faithful children, as did these 
Hows, clung to their parents, visited 
them in prison, in defiance of the blood- 
thirsty mob, kept by their side on the 
way to execution, and gave tiem love 
and sympathy and reverence to the 
last. One young man is said to have 
secured his mother’s escape from jail, 
and to have secreted her in the woods, 
until the delusion had passed away— 
to have provided food and clothing for 
her, erected a wigwam for her shelter, 
and carried to her every possible com- 
fort. Notwithstanding this, slie suf- 
fered terrible agony, for one of her 
limbs was fractured in the desperate 
attempt to get away from the prison 
wall, 

It was about this time that the peo- 
ple of the town of Andover sent for 
the afflicted girls in Salem to exam- 
ine 2 case of sickness in their bounds. 
The disorder was a fever, but the 
children of course pronounced the pa- 
tient bewitched, and over fifty people 
were soon thrown into prison, some of 
whom were hanged. When Dudley 
Bradstreet, the Magistrate, had shut 
up forty of these, he refused to send 
any more to jail. Forthwith the girls 
accused both himself and Mrs. Brad- 
street, and they were obliged to flee 
for their own safety. 

The prisons in Salem, Ipswich, Bos- 
ton, and Cambridge were now crowd- 
ed. The only sure way to prevent an 
accusation was to become an accuser. 
Accusers therefore sprang up every- 
where. Every man’s life was at the 
mercy of every other man. Fear fell 
upon all. Conviction became assured 
that the Providence of God was re- 
moved from over men, and Satan 
wholly let loose upon them. Itis out 
of our power, at this day, to conceive 
what was endured on all hands. 

While this simoom of passion was at 
its highest point of raging force, Sir 
William Phipps, new Governor of the 
new province of Massachusetts, ar- 
rived at Boston, from England, and 
was prevailed on to appoint the Spe- 
cial Court of Oyer and Terminer for 
witcheraft trials. This court, if its 
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creator was lukewarm, as was alleged 
by some, in the labor of extirpating 
witches, promptly did work enough 
and to spare. It was composed of 
Stoughton, Chief Justice from Boston, 
Saltonstall of Haverhill, Major Joln 
Richards of Boston, Major Bartholo- 
mew Gedney of Salem, Wait Win- 
throp, Captain Samuel Sewall, and 
Peter Sargeant, the last three all of 
Boston. These were good men, of 
high standing. ‘They immediately en- 
tered upon their duties, meeting at the 
Court or Town House, in Salem, in 
the tirst week of June, 1692. Thie tri- 
als upon which they entered were 
conducted under the English act (1603) 
of King James I. This act provid- 
ed that all persons convicted of witch- 
craft should be sentenced to the pains 
and penalties of death as felons. 

No records of the court are in exist- 
ence. The brief and imperfect state- 
ments made by writers of the day 
supply all we know of its doings, save 
na few depositions which have been 
preserved. Bridget Bishop was the 
first prisoner tried, sentenced, and 


hanged. Her execution took place on 
June 10. A facsimile of the death 


warrant has been produced by photog- 
raphy, and is the only one remaining, 
from all. The return endorsed upon 
it by the sheriff certifies that he had 
caused her to be hanged and buried on 
the same spot. The pen is drawn 
through these last words, but they 
supply the only real evidence, with a 
single exception, as to the disposition 
of the victims’ bodies. All of them 
were doubtless thrown into pits dug 
among the rocks, on the spot, and 
hastily covered. ‘There were no pray- 
ers at the executions, save those made 
by themselves. 

A recess was taken by the court 
after this execution, and the ministers 
in Boston and vicinity were consulted, 
who advised, in substance, that the 
proceedings should be pressed for- 
ward with zeal, and in earnest. On 
June 8 the General Court, in session 
nt Boston, had revived the old colony 
law making witchcraft a capital of- 
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fense, and this, with other enactments 
similarly revived, became operative at 
once. 

The Court’s second session began 
June 29. Sarah Good, Sarah Wildes, 
Elizabeth How, Susannah Martin, and 
Rebecca Nurse were tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to death. Rev. Mr. 
Noyes, of Salem Town, while Sarah 
Good was on trial, urged her to con- 
fess herself a witch, telling her that 
she was one, and tliat she knew it. Sa- 
rah poured out upon him her exas- 
peration, as follows: ‘ You are a liar! 
Iam no more a witch than you are 
a wizard; and if you take away my 
life, God will give you blood to 
drink.” Noyes was corpulent and 
plethoric; and the tradition is that he 
afterward died of internal hemor- 
rhage, bleeding at the mouth. 

Rebecca Nurse’s trial opens to view 
additional ignominious proceedings. 
The repute of this lady for piety and 
all domestic and social excellence was 
such that many who had been bitter 
against others faltered as to her. 
Large numbers of people came for- 
ward to defend her. Even Nathaniel 
Putnam, an aged and dignified church 
member, hitherto led on by Rev. Mr. 
Parris, could not see her sacrificed 
without trying to prevent it, and with 
thirty-nine others, signed a paper at- 
testing her many virtues, and his dis- 
belief of the charge against her. These 
were people of the very highest stand- 
ing in the community. It is claimed, 
indeed, that they were such as to show 
that had the matter of the trials now 
been left to the Salem Villagers, the 
prosecutions would not have gone to 
the point afterward reached. Certain- 
ly, the document thus signed—it is 
preserved—is a triumphant vindica- 
tion of the prisoner. One of the very 
complainants who swore out the war- 
rant against her affixed his name to it, 
but to no purpose. 

Before the Court sat, her body had 
been examined by a committee, who 
claimed to find upon it the witch 
mark. Two days before she came to 
court, she petitioned her judges, that 
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as all this committee did not agree, 
she might be again examined by other 
matrons, but it cannot be found that 
any notice was taken of her prayer. 
She had been afflicted with bodily ail- 
ments for years. 

The children appeared against her. 
So did Mrs. Ann Putnam. Ann Put- 
nam, the daughter, said the spirits had 
told her that Mrs. Nurse had murder- 
ed fourteen persons—men, women, 
and children. Rebecca Nurse had sat 
upon her mother—for she had seen it. 
A woman testified to the petulance of 
Mrs. Nurse when her pigs got into 
Mrs. Nurse’s garden, and that after- 
ward her husband fell ill and died. 

In spite of all, however, the jury 
brought in a verdict of Not Guilty. 
At once the accusers made a hideous 
outcry. One of the judges said he 
was not satisfied; another, as he was 
going off the bench, said he would 
have her indicted anew. The Chief 
Justice interposed—the jury went 
back, and came in again with the de- 
sired return of Guiity. She was then 
sentenced; but the Governor granted 
her a reprieve. Her accusers imme- 
diately renewed their hubbub—and 
some Salem gentlemen had the re- 
prieve recalled, so that she could be 
executed on the appointed day. In 
this case Sarah Nurse, daughter of the 
prisoner, aged twenty-eight, testified 
that being in the court on June 29, 
she saw Goodwife Bibber, an accuser, 
pull out pins and stick them into the 
afflicted children; but no heed was 
paid to her testimony. 

During this session of the court, one 
of the afflicted cried out against the 
venerable Samuel -Willard, pastor of 
the Old South Church in Boston. 
** Authority ”-at once sent the child 
out of court, telling her that she was 
mistaken in the person. The impos- 
tress had struck in too high quarters. 

The Nurse family always held Rev. 
Mr. Parris as more responsible than 
any other man for their mother’s 
death, but Rev. Mr. Noyes must share 
odium with him for what followed 
her trial and sentence. July 3 it was 
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propounded to the First Church in Sa- 
lem, by the elders, after sacrament, 
and uuanimously voted—that “our 


Sister Nurse being convicted as a 
witch, by the Court, and condemned to 
die, should be publicly excommuni- 
cated; which was accordingly done, in 
the ufternoon, she being present.” 
The extract is from the records of the 
church, 

Who can contemplate that aged, 
broken woman, brought for this ex- 
communication, by officers of the law, 
into the crowded congregation, proba- 
bly in chains, her trembling frame 
unable to sustain itself, upheld by 
others, while she was publicly deliver- 
ed over by the zealot in the pulpit, to 
that Satan into whose hands he 
charged this saint of God with having 
already given her soul—without a 
pang of sorrow for her, and of exe- 
cration for him? The 
survived it, however, 
on the gailows, with others before 
named. It is thought that her body 
was thrown into a hole in the crevi- 
ces of rock, and thinly sprinkled with 
earth. Family story says that her 
sons regained it, and that her ashes 
are now resting with those of her hus- 
lived but a short time 
longer, and of her children, in the 
little enclosure which may be visited 
to-day, in South Danvers. If it be 
true, these sons must have come, heavy- 
hearted and by stealth, at midnight, 
und borne it home, to gather about 
and weep over and then bury the re- 
mains, when they could seize upon 
some favorable moment for their pi- 
ous Offices of affection. 

The court met a third time on An- 
gust 5. At this Rev. Mr. 
Burroughs, John Procter and wife, 
George Jacobs, Sr., John Willard, and 
Martha Carrier were tried and con- 
demned. ‘They were all hanged to- 
gether on August 19, save Mrs. Proc- 
ter, who was spared. 

Calef, the merchant historian of 
Boston, gives an account of Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s execution, saying: * Mr. Bur- 
roughs was carried on a cart, with 
24 


poor woman 
and perished 


band, who 


session 
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the others, through the streets of Sa- 
lem. When upon the ladder he made 
a speech for the clearing of his inno- 
cency, with such solemn and serious 
expressions as were to the admiration 
of all present. His prayer (which he 
concluded with the Lord's Prayer) 
was so well worded, and uttered with 
such composedness and such (at least 


seeming) ferveney of spirit as was 
very affectirnz, and drew tears from 


many—so that it seemed to some that 
the spectators would hinder the execu- 
tion. As soon as he was turned off, 
the Rev. Cotton Mather being mounted 
upon a horse, addressed himself to the 
people, partly to declare that he (Mr. 
Burroughs) wag no ordained minister, 
and partly to possess the people of his 
guilt—saying that the Devil had often 
been transformed into an angel of 
light—and this somewhat appeased 
the people, and the executions went on. 
When he was cut down, he was drag- 
ged by a halter to a hole or grave be- 
tween the rocks, x»bout ten feet deep 
—his shirt and breeches being pulled 
off, and an old pair of trousers of one 
of the executed put on. He 
put in, together with Willard and Car- 
rier, that one of his hands and his 
chin, and a foot of one of them was 
left uncovered.” 

It appears by all the papers con- 
cerning him that in his death, an able, 
intelligent, true 
and honorable man perished—faithful 
and devoted as a minister, active and 
disinterested as a citizen. 

John Procter, hung on the same 
day, had a decided character—was a 
man of nerve and boldness. He had 
seen through the whole thing from the 
beginning, and had said so frankly. 
Thirty-two citizens of Ipswich, head- 
ed by Rev. John Wise, tried to save 
him. ‘Twenty neighbors in Salem didi 
the same. It was offered in evidence; 
that one of the children had denied 
out of court what she said against him 
in court, declaring that she must have 
been out of her head. 
that another accuser had confessed to 
swearing falsely, saying in justifica- 
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tion that they must have ‘some 
sport.” Nothing availed. He asked 
for time that he might prepare for 
death, and arrange his family affrirs. 
It was denied. A few days before his 
execution he did, however, make his 
will. It is said that Rev. Mr. Noyes 
refused to pray with him unless he 
sid he was guilty. Procter wrote to 
the Boston ministers, Increase Mather 
at their head, detailing the means used 
to make prisoners confess that they 
were witches. ‘ Two,” says he, “are 
young men, who would confess noth- 
ing till they tied them neck and heels, 
until the blood was ready to come out 
William Procter, my 
to 


at their noses. 
son, was tied thus.” He went on 
pray for a trial at Boston—or, if that 
could not be, for new judges—and beg- 
ged and besought some of the minis- 
ters to be at the trial, that they might 
be the means of saving the shedding 
of innocent Naturally, the 
prosecutors were very bitter against 
him—they had all his family who 
and 


blood. 


were above infancy arrested, 
sought in every way to destroy them. 
Many of his relatives in Lynn were 
put into prison; all his helpless child- 
ren were left destitute, the very house 
they lived in being swept of its provi- 
sion by the sheriff. Procter died as 
manfully as we should suppose that he 
would die. 

Old George Jacobs, Sr., also made 
a will. In his infirmity he was to die 
for a crime of which he knew that he 
wis innocent, which there is reason to 
think he did not believe in. He had 
but one son, and he was a fugitive, his 
house was desolate, his property se- 
questered. His son’s wife, driven to 
insanity, was in prison, and in chains. 
Some of her little children, one an un- 
wenned infant, had been left in the 
woods when she was seized, and an- 
other, Margaret by name, bewildered 
by the statements and contortions of the 
“afflicted,” and set upon continually by 
the Rev. Mr. Noyes, was betrayed 
into confession, and into accusing oth- 
ers. In these circumstances Jacobs's 
will gave all his property to his son, 
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and secured it to his male descend- 
ants. 

Meanwhile, although he did not 
know it, his granddaughter had re- 
canted. Her recall of the confession 
attests the sorrow in her soul for 
ever making it, says she was tok! that 
she should be put into 2 dungeon and 
hanged if she did not confess, but if she 
would do so, should save her life, and 
adds that she did not know the nature 
of an oath when she made her confes- 
sion. It declared that what she had 
said against her grandfather and 
against Rev. Mr. Burroughs was false, 
and in it she prayed them to forgive 
her. She appealed to the judges to 
have mercy her, for she was in 
close confinement since her confession 


on 


was recalled. 

Margaret visited Rev. Mr. Burroughs 
the day before his execution, con- 
fessed to him her wrong, and songht 
He freely gave it, 


It is 


his forgiveness. 
and prayed with and for her. 
said that she also saw her grandfather. 
He certainly heard of her noble con- 
duct, for he forthwith crowded into 
the space between two paragraplis in 
his will a clause directing that there 
be paid to his granddaughter, Mar- 
garet Jacobs, £10 in silver. The will, 
however, was not allowed in probxte, 
because it was that of a convicted and 
sentenced felon, and had but two wit- 
nesses. Twenty yeurs later, the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts ordered 
that £20 be paid to Margaret Jacobs, 
who, having become sick in the prison, 
was not brought to trial. The histo- 
rian Brattle says of the five who were 
hung August 19, that their execution 
made a great impression, they giving 
every evidence of conscious innocence 
and Christian faith, especially on the 
part of Procter and Willard, “ whose 
whole management of themselves 
from the jail to the gullows, and 
while at the gallows, was very affect- 
ing and moving to the hearts of some 
considerable spectators whom I could 
mention to you.” 

At the September session of the 
court, six women and two men, Martha 
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Corey, Mary Easty, Alice Parker, 
Ann Padeator, Mary Parker, Mar- 
garet Scott, Samuel Wardwell, and 
Wilmot Read, were condemned to be 
executed on the 22d of the month. 
Very little has reached us concerning 
them. Mr. Parris’s church 
preserve the story of the excommuni- 
cation of Martha Corey from Salem 
Village church, September 14. She 
too died protesting that she was inno- 
cent, and concluded her life with an 
eminent prayer upon the ladder 
(Calef). 

Mary Easty persisted in her asser- 
tions of innocence; both she and 
Mary Cloyse, her sister, was 
somehow saved from death, begging 
the Court in writing to hear certain 
persons on their behalf, but so far as 
can be ascertained, they did so in vain. 
Mrs. Easty parted with her husband, 
children, and friends as she went to 
the scaffold. Her farewell communica- 
tions, says Calef, were reported by some 
persons who listened to them to be as 


records 


who 


serious, religious, distinct, and affec- 
tionate as could well be expressed, 
drawing tears from the eyes of almost 
all present. 

Wardwell was from Andover, and 
had confessed and then recanted. 
While he was speaking to the people at 
the gallows, declaring his innocence, 
a puff of tobacco smoke from the exe- 
tutioner’s pipe (Calef), coming in his 
face, interrupted his discourse, where- 
upon the accusers said the Devil did 
hinder him with smoke. Plainly, the 
children followed their victims to the 
last. The cart which carried the vic- 
tims to the scaffold being set for some 
time on the way, they said that the 
Devil hindered it. 

These prisoners were swung off 
September 22, and drew from Rev. 
Mr. Noyes of Salem ‘Town the outery, 
“What a sad sight it is, to see eight 
firebrands of Hell hanging there!” It 
was the last time, happily, that he was 
annoyed by any such spectacle, for 
there were no more executions on 
Witch Hill after September 22; and 
one other victim, whose death, three 
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days before (September 19), we have 
not noted, fills the list of sacrifices to 
superstitious ignorance and credulity. 

There is no parallel in American 
annils to the fute of old Giles Corey. 
He had been examined and commit- 
ted, April 19. When brought to trial 
before the Court, he refused to plead 
to the indictment. The afflicted, how- 
ever, swore against him all the same. 
It is believed that while in prison he 
was the subject of especial and pecu- 
liar mental He had 
foolishly excited by the proceedings, 
at the beginning of the delusion, and 
angry at his wife because 
she did not approve them. Now, that 
wife was under sentence of death, and 
he could not help her, though he 
knew her excellence and innocence. 


distress. been 


wits even 


He was brouglit to comprehension of 
the awful nature of the delusion; he 
knew that he was without guilt, and 
saw thiat Two of his four 
sons-in-law had also turned against 
his wife. And so he resolved to ex- 
pinte his own earlier folly, in satisfy- 
ing the sternest demands which could 
be nade upon him by any censor, and 
by attesting his feelings toward all his 
children, both those who had proved 
false and those who lad been true. 
He therefore drew up a deed, which 
was duly witnessed and recorded, giv- 


all were. 


ing all his property to the two sons-in- 
law who had befriended his wife. This 
being signed, sealed, and delivered, 
he determined that he would never be 
legally convicted, so as to invalidate 
it by dying as a felon, and when 
brought to plead, as has been said, 
was mute. We do not know how of- 
ten he came to court, but nothing 
could unseal his lips, and he possessed 
the firmness requisite to carry his 
point. 

By old English usage, such a pris- 
oner was brought ont three times, and 
the judge at each of his appearances 
announced to him the consequences 
If he continued ob- 
durate, he was remanded to a low, 
dark and there Iaid, almost 
naked, back, the 


of his conduct. 


cell, 


his on bare 


upon 
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floor. A weight of iron was then 
placed upon him, but not enough to 
crush him. Here he would have no 
sustenance, save only on the first day 
three morsels of the worst bread, and 
on the second day three draughts of 
the standing water that should be 
next to the prison door. In this situ- 
ation, sueh would be, alternately, his 
daily diet, until he died or answered. 
Should he answer, he would be 
brought to trial in the ordinary way. 

The tradition is that Corey, refusing 
to answer, was brought into an open 
field near the jail, and had weight af- 
ter weight placed on him. He urged 
his executioner to put on more, for 
there was no use in expecting him to 
answer, and this was done until he 
expired. Calef says that as the body 
yielded to the pressure, his tongue 
protruded from his mouth, and an of- 
ficial pushed it back with his cane. 
September 8, the day before this, he 
also had been excommunicated from 
the church at Salem Town. 

This resolute determination, ending 
in such a death, with the unflinching 
assertions of innocence made by all 
who were executed, produced a most 
profound impression upon the com- 
munity. After the hangings Septem- 
ber 22, the court at once adjourned, 
und met no more. The bubble was 
parting, the curtain dropped suddenly, 
the tragedy closed. It is likely thata 
quiet revolution in opinion had been 
going on for some time before this. 
It is thonght that the girls, growing 
over confident, had struck too high. 
They accused a member of the family 
of Increase Mather. Learning that 
the Governor’s wife sympathized with 
the prisoners, they went so fur as to 
cry upon her. So they made charges 
ngainst Mrs. Hale, wife of the minis- 
ter of the First Church in Beverley. 
But none of these arraignments stood 
for 2 moment, and the girls complete- 
ly broke down. Faith in the method 


of the trials, too, began to weaken. 
Parties in Andover and in Boston, who 
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were cried upon, began, moreover, to 
bring civil suits for damages against 
their accusers. The special court 
created for the witchcraft trials was 
abolished by Governor Phipps, who 
had created it, and the regular Oyer 
and Terminer, assembling January 1, 
1693, found fifty persons lying in jail 
for being witches. Of the fifty, but 
twenty were brought to trial, and only 
three were convicted; none were exe- 
cuted. In April, 1693, the Governor's 
general proclamation gave freedom to 
all who were in confinement. This 
delivered three hundred and fifty per- 
sons. From first to last several hun- 
dreds had been committed. 

But these measures did not by any 
means relieve the public distress. A 
fire of delusion and destruction such 
as we have studied burned into the 
community and the country, and its 
effects were felt for years. In Salem 
Farms they were positively dreadful. 
The trials and executions, besides re- 
moving twenty-one persons from fam- 
ilies who could never recover from the 
shock, struck out of the experience of 
the people one whole summer and 
part of another. Fields and farms 
had been wholly neglected. Many of 
them went under mortgage. Provi- 
sions became so scarce that a virtual 
famine fell upon some persons. Large 
numbers of people fled the township, 
Even to this day the old high road on 
which crowds passed to the trials is 
blasted and unused. Empty cellars, 
along its sides, show that it was once 
well settled, but every house has 


gone. 


This was the direst calamity that 
has ever befallen a New England 
town. Its story may well be told and 
read, that the character and good re- 
pute of its scores of victims, whose real 
standing and worth have been very 
little known or credited, may be right- 
ly understood. The record of their 
sufferings is instinct, moreover, with 
lasting wisdom for the world. 














A SUIT OF ARMOR. 


When a majority becomes so vast that intellect disappears in the crowd, the date of its de- 


struction commences.—‘‘ The Parisians,” Book I1., Chap. 111. 








SUIT of ancient armor in a hall 
adh Stands like an unopposing sentinel ; 
I see its past behind it, and recall 
The chivalry that vexed the infidel, 
That waged fierce wars and wrought of woe increase 
In: His mild name who is the Prince of Peace. 


This unworn armor has a silent speech ; 
To more than steel the steel is riveted, 
And, empty and forlorn, it seems to teach 
The patient hope that oft is felt and said, 
That soon all armor to disuse shall pass, 
With visored helmet, hauberk, and cuirass. 


There were true knights when mail like this was worn 
In the long struggle for Jerusalem. 
If o’er the crescent the red cross was borne, 
They died content. But fune yet lived for them, 
And troubadors their brave deeds rhymed upon 
From stubborn Antioch to Ascalon. 


Noblest the knights while they were few and poor ; 
They vowed to tell the truth, to help the weak, 
To flee no foe and hold each trust secure. 
They let their simple dress their lives bespeak. 
Firm in misfortunes, they had strength to be 
Humble and generous in victory. 


But when they rose to luxury and power, 

When wealth and honor, bright-eyed falcons stood 
On their triumphant armor—in that hour 

Went forth from chivalry the soul, the good, 
And knighthood meant a price, and turned away 
From rugged duty into weak display. 
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For while slow progress up its path has toiled, 
Who has been faithful, who has seized its gains? 
As the clean truth, if handled, soon is soiled, 
So, good is seldom pure that long obtains, 
And every cause that seeks to help and bless 
Dies at the golden summit of success. 


The spirit fled, the body is but dust; 
It lingers in corruption and decay ; 
It cannot look on favor nor mistrust, 
Though many praise it loud who said it nay. 
They are too blind to see, too dull to feel ; 
*Tis empty as this man-shaped shell of steel. 





Ilenry Abbey. 




















A NORSEMAN’S PILGRIMAGE. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE CLOCK STRIKES, 


bb geen the next week time hung 
heavily on Varberg’s hands; 
hour after hour he went 


ly strolling through Rosenthal, and 
when he became weary of this kind of 


aimless- 


umusement he would drop into some 
random restaurant, where he was sure 
of finding xcquaintances, and there he 
would sit distractedly devouring one 
dish of ice cream after the other, and 
passively suffer himself to be imposed 
upon by waiters and fellow students. 
His unexpected arrest had prevented 
him from meeting the Baron at the 
time appointed, and his further appre- 
hensions regarding the duel were at 
last removed by a note from his oppon- 
ent, dated Fulda, in which the writer 
informed him that * circumstances” 
had compelled him to leave the city, 
and that consequently he withdrew his 
challenge. Here he 
prived of the opportunity to perform 
an heroic act, which in some measure 
would have relieved the dreary empty- 
ness of his existence; for if he had 
fouglitthe duel, it would have been done 
for Ruth’s sake, and if he had been of- 
fered the chance of refusing it, it would 
have beenan equally heroic deed, which 
she would have treasured up in her 
heart, and which would have raised 
him in her estimation. But fate per- 
sisted in turning his tragic plots into 
farces, and he had no choice but to ac- 
cept the humiliating position of a fur- 
cical hero. In another week the Uni- 
versity semester would close, and he 
would point his course northward, 
where his old grandparents and _ his 
were eagerly awaiting him. 
Strange to say, however, within these 
last weeks all his enthusiasm for his 
native land, with its rugged rocks and 
its fair-haired damsels, had 
and he became seriously alarmed at 


Was even de- 


sister 


cooled, 
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the prospect of appearing among his 
relatives in this new character of an 
apathetic cosmopolitan. 

Leipsic seemed the mere wraith of 
its own self after Ruth had gone. The 
mornings were what a romanticist 
have termed * impudently 
awake,” the noonday hour was as if 
lulled into a heavy fever doze, and the 
sultry night gave neither rest nor 
comfort. It lasted some time before 
he reached the conclusion that Ruth 
must have lefi so suddenly because 
she did not desire to see him; he 
would gladly have the 
thought of such a duplicity, as he call- 
ed it, on her part, but « hundred un- 
welcome arguments thronged to its 
support, until he was forced to accept 
the situation, humiliating though it be. 
He had noticed that she treated him 
coldly the day after that fatal ball, and 
the reason for this he sought in the 
little scene in the night when she had 
in his presence yielded to a burst of 


would 


” 


dismissed 


grief, of emotion, or of nervousness, or 
God knows what it was; and he had 
ungenerously accepted it as an evi- 
dence of her interest in him, and had 
then fled like a coward, perhaps, be- 
cause he feared that a delay would 
necessarily have led him to betray 
those feelings which, as he flattered 
himself, he had hitherto scrupulously 
concealed. She had humiliated her- 
self before him: what then could be 
more natural than that she wished to 
get as far away from him as possible? 
That she had exerted herself in his be- 
half, and procured his release from the 
arrest, might have been a deliberate 
and even a selfish act. She had her- 
self been the innocent cause of lis im- 
prisonment, and a simple sense of jus- 
tice and duty had impelled her to ex- 
plain the misunderstanding. She 
would not yield him the privilege of 
suffering for her sake; he was to have 
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no claim upon her sympathies, per- 
haps not even upon her friendship and 
her gratitude. It was this gloomy 
train of thought which incessantly oc- 
cupied Varberg’s fancy during the last 
week of his stay at Leipsic. ‘ Alas,” 
said he to himself, as he promenaded 
meditatively up and down on the floor, 
‘our account is even, our tale is told.” 
And thatsame night he wrote a poem, 
which began thus: 
Asleepless, joyless —nay, and deathless passion! 
A few days before his departure he 
received letters from Norway, in which 
his grandfather, grandmother, and 
Brynhilda (each according to his or her 
own fashion) expressed their joy at 
the prospect of seeing him. It made 
him feel wretched and guilty, for he 
could not but consider how little he 
had done to merit the endearing names 
they so lavishly bestowed upon hin. 
How little had he thought of them 
during these many months while they 
had been counting the days until his 
return. And even now, although he 
acknowledged the injustice, he was as 
powerless as ever to repair it. Ina 
state of utter disgust, he at length 
boarded the train which was to take 
him by way of Frankfort to Strass- 
burg, whence he expected to continue 
the journey to Paris, then cross the 
channel, and take steamer from Lon- 
don to Norway. As the train moved 
out of the depot, a party of students be- 
gan to sing: ** Wo ist des Deutschen 
Vaterland? ” and Varberg involuntari- 
ly applied the sentiment of the song 
to himself, and profoundly sympathiz- 
ed with this poet, who, without intend- 
ing it, has expressed so strikingly how 
vague toa German mind is the idea of 
the German fatherland. The wheels 
rattled away over the rails, the smoke 
whirled past the windows, and the 
jolly companions in the next car kept 
up an incessant brawl, and seemed 
nothing daunted either by the heat or 
by the ingenious discomfort of their 
quarters. Varberg being alone with 
an old gentleman in his coupé, pressed 
himself up into a corner, shut his eyes, 
and allowed his mind to roam idly 
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wherever it listed. First he imagined 
himself writing a letter to Ruth, in 
which he assumed an air of cheerful 
unconcern, assured her in the politest 
phrases of his heartfelt interest in all 
her doings, and expressed the hope 
that the future might afford him an op- 
portunity of proving how highly he 
prized her good opinion and her friend- 
ship. Such a letter would evidently 
remove all fear of further misunder- 
standings, and would no doubt rehabil- 
itate him in estimation. And 
however much his literary half, which 
was fond of asserting its independence, 


her 


approved of this plan, his more humau 
self condemned it as a piece of dishon- 
esty and cowardice. Moreover, there 
was this obstacle, that he had no idea 
of where Ruth was, and had conse- 
quently no means of reaching her. It 
was the helplessness of his situation, 
or, more probably, tlie gloominess ofthe 
prospect which lay before him—a long, 
empty life without her—which called 
up to his mind the thought of death. 
In an altogether irresponsible mood he 
let one fancy succeed another, until 
he imagined himself dead, and saw 
tuth sitting in the parlor in Leipsic, 
with the morning paper in her hand; 
suddenly she turns pale, starts up with 
a frightened look, and hastens out of 
the room. In an hour she 
but her eyes are red and swollen, and 


returns; 


her upper lip quivers just x little, as it 
always did whenever she tried to choke 
her emotion. 
inquires what has happened, and Ruth 
points silently to the paper, which 
Mrs. Elder gazes at with « profound 
air, although she cannot read a word 
of it. Varberg found very 
pleasing kind of a revery, and took a 
fierce satisfaction in thinking that now, 
when it was too late, she had at last 
discovered his worth. And after all, 
what greater happiness could he de- 
sire than to have her shed tears over 
him, and to have her cherish a ten- 
der, regretful memory of him? These 


Mrs. Elder anxiously 


this a 


were the reflections of Varberg the 
not free 
* And then she 


author, who was at times 


from sentimentality. 
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would go and marry somebody else,” 
suggested a prosaic voice in his breast, 
and he had to own that this was only 
too probable, which at once cut short 
the revery. 

In the evening he took supper in 
Frankfort, reached 
about four o’clock the following morn- 
ing. He took up his lodgings in the 
Inn of the Holy Spirit, on account of 
its association with Goethe’s youth, al- 
though it was by no means the best 
hotel in the city. He left orders to be 
waked up at eight, but the servant 
was probably too sleepy to understand 
him; aud to his utter disgust, he found 
that it was not far from 
finally he was roused by the jingling 
of 2 bell out in the hall. 
hasty toilet, and a still hastier break- 


nod Strassburg 


noon when 
He made a 


fast, consulted his guide-book in re- 
gard to the situation of the Cathedral, 
and started out in the hope that his 
good instinct would lead him by the 
directest way to the object of his 
search. He bestowed but a passing 
glance upon the time-blackened fronts 
of the houses, with their queer old- 
worldish look and their many-gabled 
way wardness ; the pretty Alsatian girls, 
in their picturesque attire, with the 
white embroidered aprons, half cover- 
ing the front of their short skirts, in- 
terested him but little. He noticed that 
most of them carried hymn-books and 
a folded handkerchief in their hands, 
which reminded him of the possibility 
of its being Sunday. And immedi- 
ately « Subbath feeling stole over him; 
he notived a certain festive look in 
the gray houses, and in the freshly 
swept streets; the sky looked se- 
rener, the sunshine 
ture seemed to be breathing with a 
fuller breast than before. And he un- 
consciously slackened his speed and 
bent his head, and half forgot where 
he was going, when suddenly a 
mighty rush of metallic clangor fell 
upon the silence like an avalanche, 
startling the repose of a mountain 
ravine into a cataract of sonorous 
thunder. Varberg swiftly raised his 
eyes—and for an instant he lost his 


clearer, and na- 
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breath. There, in the broad, affluent 
light of the noonday, rose the solemn 
presence of the minster with its sculp- 
tured fagade, serenely grave, majestic, 
and withal joyous and fantastically 
graceful. He had indeed, »s Lowell 
says, “taken his minster unawares.” 
The lofty spire climbed, with grand 
aspiration, far and ever farther up into 
the pure blue space, and as his spirit 
caught its ethereal suggestion, a proud 
sense of kinship stirred in the Norse- 
min’s bosom, and an exhilarating 
thrill of happiness shot through his 
His frame seemed to swell 
into larger proportions; he involunta- 
rily raised his head, and his breast ex- 
panded with a magnificent ‘conscious- 
ness of strength. The artistic pur- 
pose of his life assumed a fresh mag- 
nitude, and mere personal concerus 
appeared small and sordid, and faded 


nerves. 


away into nothingness. 

“Thank heaven, I have at last 
found my own true self again,” he 
murmured. “And I need not blush 
to meet my old grandfather's eye, and 
own myself a true and honest Norse- 
man.” 

“And as for that incipient love af- 
fair,” he added mentally, “I am glad 
that it is all over, and that fate was 
wiser than I.” 

The minute hand of the Cathedral 
clock was fast approaching twelve, 
and Varberg reluctantly tore himself 
loose from the speli of contempl:tion, 
and entered the church through the 
middle portal. A large crowd of 
people had gathered about the famous 
astronomical clock, 
pearance of Christ 
upostles. Varberg 
aisle, regardless of 


awaiting the ap- 
and his twelve 
hurried up the 
the worshippers, 
who knelt solitary or in scattered 
groups about the shrine of some cher- 
ished saint, and he succeeded in el- 
bowing his way through the crowd, 
and in gaining a favorable position 
among the first rows of the spectators. 
Inside the railing a Frenchman, in a 
semi-clerical attire, and, somehow or 
other, with the appearance of a degrad- 
ed ecclesiastic, stood violently gestic- 
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ulating, as he pointed out and described 
the numerous complications of this 
eighth wonder of the world. As the 
hour of noon arrived, and all stood 
breathlessly expectant, the throng be- 
came denser about the railing, and 
everybody stood on tiptoe, endeavoring 
to look over his neighbor’s head. The 
hush became intenser; the Frenchman 
raised his hand solemnly; Varberg 
bent forward, and saw—two deep dark 
eyes glowing upon him. In the same 
instant there came a surprised * Oh.” 
All heads were swiftly turned, but for- 
tunately then the Four Ages of Man 
gave the signal, and struck the four 
quarters of the hour. But Olaf—what 
did le heed the Four Ages? The old 
skeleton, Father ‘Time, struck twelve 
blows on his bell, the angel on the first 
gullery jingled on his instrument, and 
the twelve apostles moved out and 
made an abrupt bow before the figure 
of the Saviour; but on Olaf’s senses all 
these musical noises buzzed and hum- 
med remotely, like the rush of distant 
waters. He desperately clung to the 
possibility of a delusion, but soon the 
uncertainty culminated in the convic- 
tion that these eyes could belong to 
none other than Ruth; he looked once 
more—there was no room for doubt; 
it was Ruth. While the clock still 
kept up its noise, he strove hard to 
collect his thoughts; Ruth had again 
turned her head, and was apparently 
absorbed in the miraculous mechian- 
ism. The cock flapped its wings, and 
crowed thrice, and 2 chorus of ghostly 
echoes answered from the remotest 
recesses of the church. There was 
something shudderingly gay in this 
shrill metallic which struck 
mockingly against the solemn vaults, 
then as it were suddenly froze, drop- 
ping down dead or vanishing in mid 
air. It reminded Varberg of the sen- 
Sation he had had when entering the 
Chamber of Horrors in Mme. ‘Tous- 
siud’s wax-works in London. As the 
people began to disperse, and the old 
Frenchman prepared to draw the cur- 
tain before the clock, he advanced a 
step, and stood at Ruth’s side. 


voice, 
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“There is evidently a destiny which 
shapes our ends, Miss Copley,” said 
he, holding out his hand to her. “I 
am so mystified that I almost shudder, 
both with surprise and pleasure.” 

“You say that you are pleased to 
see me, Mr. Varberg,” answered she, 
with a strangely questioning glance in 
her eye, “* but I must confess you look 
anything but pleased. Now what 
shall I choose to believe? your words 
or your face? ” 

* T thought we knew each other too 
well to misinterpret each other's faces 
in that way,” replied Olaf, and at- 
tempted tosmile. “If I should in this 
moment accept the testimony of your 
own face, I should reach anything but 
a flattering conclusion. But—by the 
way, where are your aunt and your 
cousin?” 

** Dearie is here in the church some- 
where, but auntie was too tired to go; 
she hasn’t been quite well since we 
left Leipsic,. and [ suppose we shall 
have to stay here for a few days, until 
she is rested.” 

Side by side they walked down the 
aisle, asking and answering such in- 
different questions as spontaneously 
fall from the lips when people meet 
after a brief separation. Ruth 
provoked with herself for having given 
utterance to her surprise at seeing 


wis 


him; and she was halfangry with him 
for having made no such betrayal of 
his feelings. 

“He didn’t even come to tell me 
good-by, although he had promised to 
do so,” she thought. ‘* Now I shall 
do my best to show how little I care.” 
And she went on constructing inge- 
niously revengefal plans against Var- 
berg, of how she would snub and ig- 
nore him, so as to remove the impres- 
sion which she feared that her late ef- 
forts in his behalf must have given 
him; but at the bottom of her heart 
there lurked a dread, which almost 
amounted to a conviction, that he had 
it in his power to frustrate all her 
fierce resolutions. In her present re- 
vengeful was 
loath to confess to any such weakness, 


mood, however, she 
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and she persevered in plotting, until 
she grew almost cheerful in the con- 
templation of her own shrewd de- 
vices. 

“Miss Copley,” began he at last ina 
low voice, as they stopped before the 
sculptured monument of the Bishop 
of Lichtenberg, “I have as yet had 
opportunity to thank you for 
your ——” 

“Pray don’t,” she interrupted him 
hastily. ‘‘ You have nothing to thank 
me for. What I did was nothing but 
my simple duty—a duty to myself 
rather than to you.” 

“Ah,” he muttered sadly, and he 
fixed a grave reproachful glance upon 
her. “I understand. You need have 
no fear, however, of my misinterpret- 
ing your motives, I know you too 
well to suspect you of sentimentality ; 
and if I was bold to infer that a friend- 
ly regard for me prompted your ac- 
tion, then I beg a hundred times your 
forgiveness. I promise you, I shall 
never think so again.” 

She saw ina moment that she had 
cruelly misjudged him; that she had 
been selfish and ungenerous; but she 
was not ina humor to make any such 
confession, and she forcibly banished 
the unwelcome thought, shook her 
head impatiently, and said: ‘ Mr. 
Varberg, what makes you so stupid 
to-day? You didn’t use to be so 
before. Why not talk about some- 
thing more cheerful? It can do us no 
good to dwell upon that which is past. 
What is done cannot be helped.” 

He was about to answer; but just 
then they were discovered by Miss 
Bailey, who, quite forgetful of where 
she was, came running toward them, 
seized Varberg’s hand, and exclaimed: 
“Why, Mr. Varberg, who in the world 
would have expected to find you here? 
How delightful that you have come. 
Both Ruth and I have been very much 
in need of a gentleman to take us 
around, xand we have been wishing a 
million times that you were here.” 

Ruth and 
cousin in the arm; but 
rie not understanding 


no 


her 
innocent Dea- 
the hiut, tore 


scowled pinched 
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her arm loose, and cried oui: * But, 
Ruth, why do you pinch me?” The 
situation was truly embarrassing; 
Varberg hastened to inquire more par- 
ticularly after Mrs. Elder's health, 
and Dearie answered with a cireum- 
stantial account of their movements 
since they had left Leipsic. 

“T thought you were going directly 
to England,” said he, in order to say 


something. 
“So we were,” replied Dearie, 


while they followed Ruth, who was 
hastily approaching the door, * But 
Ruth had taken it into her head that 
she wanted to see the Saxon Switzer- 
land, and so we went to Dresden and 
stayed « few days in the mountains. 
Now we are going from here to Paris, 
and then to London; and we expect 
to spend the summer with some rela- 
tives of ours in Northumberland.” 

As they reached the street Ruth 
again joined them, but she. left to 
Dearie and Varberg to carry on the 
conversation, and only now and then 
threw in an indifferent remark. She 
exrried her head proudly, and in his 
eyes she leoked even taller and more 
queenly than usuel; but he noticed 2 
burning red spot upon her pale cheek, 
and the restlessness of her glance be- 
trayed her inward agitation. At the 
door of Hotel de Paris they stopped. 
Dearie urged him to come in and dine 
with them, but he politely refused. 

“But auntie would be so glad to see 
you.” 

“IT shall have the pleasure of eall- 
ing upon her before leaving the city.” 

* Then shall you this 
afternoon. You will be sure to come, 
won't you?” 

** Certainly.” 

For more than two hours he loitered 
leisurely about the city, listening for 
a while to the military band which 
played in the Place d’Armes, criticis- 


we expect 


ing the statues of Guttenberg and 
Marshal Saxe, and indulging in philo- 
sophical reveries at the sight of the 
desolation which the late siege has left 
behind it. No friendly ivy drapes the 
nudity of these fire-blackened ruins of 
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the Neu-Kirche and the great Muni- 
cipal Library, and time has not yet soft- 
ened those sharp broken lines into any- 
thing like picturesqueness and pathetic 


harmony. Masses of débris still lie 
undisturbed in the angles of the court, 
and the black walls, in melancholy 
defiance, loom up against the clear 
blue sky. Varberg was the more im- 
pressed by all that he saw because, 
in his present mood, a sad spectacle 
had a profounder significance to him 
than a cheerful one. He would gladly 
have persuaded himself that Ruth's 
conduct was a matter of indifference 
to him; and when at length he was 
forced to face the truth, he vainly 
attempted to put a liumorous inter- 
pretation upon it, and ended with 
pitilessly deriding himself for his cow- 
urdly dependence upon a woman’s 
whims. 

The Inn of the Holy Ghost lives on 
the memory indeed 
many other second-rate hotels on the 
continent The company which 
Varberg met at the table dhdte was 
not by any mewns select; but to his 
surprise he found it almost exclusively 


of Goethe, as 


do. 


French, and little keenness of insight 
was required to discover that the 
Teutonic language grated on Gallie 
ears. "He concluded from the frown 
of the little gentleman opposite, with 
the martial moustache and the thread- 
bare coat, that there was some mis- 
take prevailing in regard to his na- 
tionality; and in order to remove the 
unfavorable impression, he took pains 


to address the waiter in French. But 
the little gentleman’s frown grew 


fiercer, and a half-bucolic individual, 
who sat dozing over a plate of fruit 
and a bottle of wine, suddenly waked 
up, quaffed his last glass at one 
draught, and rose from the table. The 
waiters brought the dinner, and Var- 
berg fell to eating; and the French- 
man, to whom silence was even more 
repugnant than the Germans, grad- 
ually relented, bent over toward the 
stranger, and asked: “Is this the first 
time you visit France, sir ?” 

Varberg replied that it was. 
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“Then,” continued the little man, 
who probably had not posted himself 
about the treaty of Versailles and the 
removal of the boundary, ‘there is a 
great pleasure in store for you. This 
country is even more beautiful than 
Italy, and I have been there too.” 

*You say this country,” remarked 
Olaf; **do you mean France or Ger- 
many?” 

A tremendous scowl darkened the 
fuce of the Gaul, and his eyes seemed 
to shoot sparks. 

** Are you a German, sir?” he cried. 

“T «am not.” 

“What ure you then, if I may ask?” 

Varberg had to debate the question 
before answering. Hitherto he had 
always called himself « Norwegian, 
but he felt no longer his former pride 
in the name. The memory of his old 
grandfather shot through his brain; 
then came the alluring thought of 
Ruth, and it seemed if the 
irreconcilable opponents 
fought for the possession of his heart. 
A treacherous 


is two 


were who 
burned his 
cheek, and after a moment's reflection 
And 
to drown the voice of conscience he 
emptied a glass of Rhenish. 

Again Ruth had conquered. 


blush on 


he said: “Iam an American.” 


CHAPTER 
THE CATHEDRAL 


XI. 
TOWER, 

It was about five o'clock in the af- 
ternoon when Varberg handed his 
ecard to a waiter in Hotel de Paris, 
with the request that it should be car- 
ried to Mrs. Elder. In the mean while 
he was shown into a reading room, 
where, quite unexpectedly, he found 
Ruth seated at a table, apparently ab- 
Her 
recent agitation had left no trace be- 
hind; she seemed as cheerful and un- 
concerned as if nothing had happened. 
As she caught sight of Varberg she 
arose from her seat, came toward him, 
and offered him her hand in her own 
easy, natural way. 


sorbed in a German newspaper. 


“Ah, I am glad you did not play 
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the truant again,” said she laughing, 
as she gave him a place at her side on 


the sofa. ‘ By the way, what horribly 
stupid things these foreign newspapers 
ure. I have been trying to amuse 
myself with the ‘K6lnische Zeitung,’ 
but I find it a very dreary sort of bus- 
iness. Not even an interesting obitu- 
wry notice.” 

“Then you read obituary notices for 
amusement,” remarked he with a lit- 
tle show of surprise. 

“ Well, call it what you please,” an- 
swered she carelessly. ‘They are al- 
wiys the first thing I read in a news- 
paper. And now, tell me honestly, 
don’t you, too, feel just a little bit dis- 
appointed when you glance through 
an obituary column aad don’t find a 


4 


single name you know in it?” 

She asked the question with such 
evident sincerity that he couldn’t help 
laughing. 

“Well, yes, when I think of it,” he 
suid, “*I must confess that [have had 
nu similar sensation. However, as re- 
gards the German newspapers, you 
are hardly just when you say that they 
ure dull because they don’t interest 
you.” 

“Oh, yes, T xm perfectly just. I 
have talked with German ladies about 
it, und they say that they never find 
the papers worth and at 
home I should be just as likely to for- 


get to ent my breakfast as to omit 
’ 


reading ; 


reading the morning paper.’ 

At this momenta servant announc- 
ed that Mrs. Elder was ready to re- 
ceive Mr. Varberg, and they both 
mounted the stairs together. On the 
way he revolved in his mind what 
could have wrought this sudden change 
in Ruth, and he hastily recalled the 
words which had passed between them 
in the morning, vainly seeking a clue 
to the mystery. 

“T should like to know,” reflected 
he, “* what sort of introverted logic it 
is which governs her mental machine- 
ry. And, after all,” he added, as she 
opened the door to him, “* what would 
be the good of it? If I could compre- 
hend her, I should probably not find 
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her half so delightful. I must accept 
her as [I accept a miracle, and the fair- 
est miracle which God ever wrought ” 

He found Mrs. Elder seated in a 
large easy chair and propped up in 
pillows. She was amiable, placid, 
and exhaustive as usual. 

“How happy you ought to be, Mr. 
Varberg,” said she, after having lan- 
guidly expressed her delight at seeing 
him, “ who are going to a country of 
snow and glaciers, while we shall 
have to languish here in this insuffer- 
able heat.” 

To Mrs. Elder’s obstinate fancy Nor- 
way was, even at midsummer, an in- 
terminable Arctic snow field. She 
had evidently not profited by the 
Norseman’s teachings, and on this oc- 
casion he meekly coincided with her, 
and gave up ali further attempts at 
conversion. 

“We have just been spending some 
time in 
lady after a brief silence, “and we 
have been very much delighted with 
the galleries. But we should have en- 
joyed them more if we had had you to 
explain the pictures to us.” 

‘No, with your permission, auntie,” 
Ruth interposed, I shall have to ob- 
ject to that. You will forgive me, 
Mr. Varberg, if I say that I at least 
enjoyed the galleries the better for be- 
An art critic like yourself 
may be a very valuable cicerone for 
one who travels for instruction. But 
I only went to have a good time; and 
in your presence I should never have 
dared to pass my irreverential criti- 
cism upon all those stilted saints and 
martyrs, and they in return would not 
have had the courage to tuke me into 
their confidence, and discourse with 
me humanly and show me their hu- 
as well as their official and 
pious side. With your keen eye pass- 
ing judgment upon them, they would 
have been simply grave and graceful 
and—decorous.” 

“T was not aware,” replied Varberg 
laughing, “that my humble presence 
could be so awe-inspiring.” 

“Qh yes, Mr. Varberg, you know 


Dresden,” resumed the old 


ing alone. 


morous 
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you disapprove of jokes, and even 
saints are not always deficient in hu- 
mor.” 

“Well, if you say so, I will try to 
believe that you are right. But then 
you must favor mé with a specimen of 
your criticism; perhaps I am not so 
Jacking in appreciation as you think. 
What is your opinion, say, of the Hol- 
bein Madonna?” 

“ Well, she is not humorous, I ad- 
mit. But I read more of motherly 
sadness than of motherly pride in her 
countenance. That sickly looking 
child evidently belongs to those home- 
ly, Dutehy looking Burgomaster folks 
who are kneeling in the foreground. 
The prim apostles of Raphael and his 
clique, with their graceful attitudes 
and their faultless draperies, I enjoyed 
thoroughly. I imagined myself run- 
ning a pin into their arms or tumb- 
ling their curls, and I wondered if 
they would then know how to preserve 
their studied dignity. The roasting 
saints of Ribera and Velasquez I also 
grew very fond of, and as for the 
Dutch nymphs, and fawns, and peas- 
ants, their humor is as broad as the 
daylight, and there is no need of 
straining the interpretation.” 

“If you have nothing worse to re- 
port,” said he, “then on my own xc- 
count, I sincerely regret my absence. 
You might have taught me many a 
useful lesson, and opened my eyes to 
things which I should never have dis- 
covered of my own accord.” 

“Oh, no, I should only have horrified 
you by admiring the wrong thing, and 
I should have lost fifty per cent. in 
your estimation.” 

Mrs. Elder and Dearie now related 
their experiences, and the conversa- 
tion took another turn, After half an 
hour’s talk, Varberg invited the ladies 
to accompany him on a walk through 
the city; but Dearie declared that she 
could not leave her aunt, and so the 
end of it was that Ruth and Varberg 
went alone. 

Strassburg, even in its gayest holi- 
day attire, wears an aspect of idyllic 
drowsiness. It is not .n aspiring city. 
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All its grandeur lies in the past; it 
wears upon il brow an habitual air 
of mystery, and its romantic sugges- 
tiveness will yield to the gentlest touch 
of fancy; and then it lapses Into a pro- 
found revery, from which not even the 
rough voice of the nineteenth century 
can rouse it. This was in brief the 
substance of Varberg’s remarks, as he 
walked with Rath through the narrow 
street which leads from the Kleber 
Platz up to the Cathedral. She lis- 
tened for a while patiently, but at last 
she looked almost imploringly at him 
and said, ** Now, please, don’t let us 
be profound. You take a_ peculiar 
pleasure in going beyond my. depth, 
but this time I shan’t let you. By the 
way, do you remember the young lady 
with the yellow hair whom I told you 
to talk nonsense to at the ball in Leip- 
sic.” 

**Of course I remember her.” 

“Well, that time you succeeded ad- 
mirably. She me the 
next day that she thought you were 
the brightest man she had ever met 
with. In fact, she was half in love 
with you. I know it is mean in me to 
tell you of it, but you will probably 
never see her again, so it makes no 
difference. Now, why do you reserve 
all your brightness for others, and 
vent all your learning on poor me?” 

‘* Miss Ruth, you are incorrigible,” 
he broke forth, looking pleased rather 
in spite of himself. ‘You needn't 
say, however, that Iam going beyond 
your depth, for your own answers con- 
tradict you. I might rather turn your 
accusation against yourself. I never 
know what you are going to do or say 
next. Indeed, you are a perpetual 
puzzle to me.” 

“Then you ought to feel thankfel, 
Mr. Varberg,” retorted she with that 
arch look of hers, ‘that you have at 
last found something which you don’t 
understand.” 

“To understand a woman, and es- 
pecially you! What a presumption! 
I should as soon undertake to square 
the circle.” 

* That is well enough to say,” she 


confessed to 
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unswered. “But apropos of Strass- 
burg: you have praisdd this city so 
much that I feel like abusing it. Tell 
me, would you really like to live 
here? Don’t you think that every- 
thing looks insufferably sleepy ?” 
“What you call sleepiness is the 
very thing which delights me. This 


vague medisval glamour which still 


hangs brooding over this colossal 
tomb of history softens the voice and 
muffles the footfall of the noisy life of 
to-day sd 

“And departing leave behind us 
footprints in the sands of time,’” mur- 
mured Ruth. 

“ Only look at our own cities,” con- 
tinned Varberg, without heeding the 
interruption, ‘and the contrast cannot 
but strike you. Take, for instance, 
New York, or even your much cher- 
ished Boston, and artistically speaking, 
what is there to it? A rigidly formal, 
monotonous heap of brick and mortar, 
pitilessly new, glaringly angular, wide 
awake, and unrelieved by any sugges- 
tion of sentiment, poetry, or romance.” 

“ What an outrage!” exclaimed she, 
and stopped abruptly in the middle of 
the street. ‘ Remember, I was born 
in Boston, and am as loyal to my 
country as you are to Strassburg. IRPfa 
man could live on picturesqueness, I 
should find it reasonable enongh that 
you prefer this musty old nest to a 
bright, wide-rwake New England 
town. If I were the magistrate of 
Strassburg,” she added jocosely, “I 
think I should get up a semi-annual 
bombardment only to rouse the in- 
habitants from their torpor. With us 
we have at least an occasional mur- 
der, or an elopement, or at all events, 
a run-away team, toenliven the public 
sentiment; but it seems that even the 
horses here are too decorous to in- 
dulge in any sort of frivolity.” 

They stood on the square before 
the cathedral, and the combative 
spirit died out in the minds of both. 
It seemed no longer the same church 
they had seen in the morning. In 
the broad light of the noon it wore an 
air of epic grandeur and repose; now 
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the intenser mood of the evening had 
quickened its stone pulses with new 
life, and with grand lyrical impulse: the 
huge labyrinthine texture of arch, but- 
tress, and tracery started up into the 
red, faintly-flushed sky. The colossal 
facade, bathed in the deep-tinged gold 
of the late sun, lent by its contrast a 
touch of terror to the massive gloom 
which filled the recesses of the eastern 
buttresses. 

“That man’s name was not‘ writ in 
water,’”’ remarked Ruth, “ who built 
this church as an epitaph on himself.” 

“Tt is not the epitaph of a man,” 
replied Varberg, *‘ but the monument 
of ten generations.” 

“What a pity that the south tower 
is wanting, and that the present spire, 
somehow or other, refuses to carry 
out the noble purpose of the facade. 
That florid and fantastic style of the 
fifteenth century w 

His features must have betrayed his 
astonishment, and Ruth, seeing his 
comically perplexed look, could no 
longer retain her composure, but 
burst out into ringing laugliter. 

“Oh,” she cried, ‘you are the 
easiest man to impose upon that I 
ever knew. I read it all in Baedeker 
this morning, and I thought I would 
like to try it on you, just to see how 
you would take it.” 

“Well, and what is the result of 
your experiment?” asked Varberg, 
joining in her laughter, because he 
felt that it was expected of him. 
“ However, next time when you may 
wish to impose upon me I should ad- 
vise you to choose a less accessible 
source than Buedeker.” 

*“* Now, don’t be exasperating, if you 
please ;” and Ruth, as if quite by acci- 
dent, laid her arm in his and looked 
up into his face in the most bewitch- 
ing manner. What was there in that 
look which chased the blood to his 
cheeks, and made his pulses quicken? 
“Did he misunderstand me? Is he 
offended with me?” was all it seemed 
to say; but to him it carried also a far 
profounder meaning. It revealed to 
him his own utter helplessness in the 
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grasp of the passion which had so 
mercilessly clutched at the very roots of 
his heart. He felt himself as the vic- 
tim of some fatal destiny, which with 
cruel joy calmly frustrated every plan 
and purpose of his life. And all the 
while he stood with a distracted smile 
about his lips; but his eyes were sad, 
and a gathering gloom clouded his 
brow. The interrogation marks in 
Ruth’s eyes grew until at last she 
broke forth in a voice of alarm: “But, 
Mr. Varberg, you are not really an- 
gry with me, are you?” 

“Ah, Miss Ruth,” he murmured va- 
cantly; “I angry with you? I wish 
I could be angry with you. I should 
be a happier man if [ could.” 

“Yes, I know you like to mystify 
me,” she answered musingly; and 
then, as if trying to banish the impor- 
tunate thought which his words sug- 
gested, she added ina merrier tone: 
“ And this time I ought to confess that 
you have succeeded admirably.” 

At this moment an old French guide 
half timidly approached them, and in 
a husky, sepulchral voice offered to 
conduct them through the church and 
up into the tower. He had a most 
pathetic air of shabbiness and humili- 
ation, as if he had been doomed to 
bear upon his shoulders all the burden 
and disgrace of the late war. An ex- 
military coat of uncertain color hung 
loosely about his limbs, and his mous- 
tache had a decided shade of green, 
like a certain kind of moss which 
grows upon the branches of the pine. 
Indeed, as Ruth remarked, he was a 
most pathetic character, and she was 


As 


at once prepossesseil in his favor. 
they paused under the wide portal, he 
began to tell them the old story of 
Erwin of Steinbach, the architect of 
the fagade, and his lovely daughter 
Sabina; but Ruth interrupted him, 
saying that she knew as much about 


them as he did. The disconcerted 
guide then humbly called their atten- 
tion to the carved stone statues which 
adorned the niches of the side portals. 

“Tt is the twelve foolish virgins,” 
he said. 
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ot? 


“The twelve foolish virgins!” ex- 
claimed Ruth. ‘* Were they all twelve 
foolish? Besides, I did not know that 
there were more than ten of them.” 

“The twelve foolish virgins,” 
peated the guide meekly. 

“That man is a genuine pessimist,” 
said she, in English, turning to Var- 
berg. ‘He has even less confidence 
in the sex than you have. He must 
have been cruelly jilted.” 

“Tshould call that rather a rash 
conclusion,” answered he. ‘You 
think, then, that pessimism is the nat- 
ural result of blighted hopes.” 

“Usually it is. And still I do not 


deny that there are those who are 
” 


re- 


born pessimists. 

They entered the church and walk- 
ed up the full length of the nave, to a 
side chapel, where » tonsured priest 
had gathered a small flock of the 
faithful, to whom he was delivering 
a half-humorous discourse on the life 
and character of St. Joseph. This 
man of God had been neglected of 
late, he said, but it was 2 great mis- 
take; for he was a most helpful and 
efficient saint. 

There is at alltimes a potent fasci- 
stone, 
But 
on a summer night, when the sun, in 


nation about these miracles in 
which we call Gothic cathedrals. 


its downward course, pours a quiver- 
ing stream of splendor through the 
windows of combined ametliyst, to- 
paz, and rose, when the air burns with 
all the deepest tinges of a tenfold in- 
tensified rainbow, and the gloom, with 
a dim suffusion of color, hovers indis- 
tinctly remote under the arched vaults 
overhead, then nature finishes in its 
own perfect spirit what the builders 
have left undone, and effaces the boun- 
dary line between the human and the 
divine. 

“Somebody has said that the Goth- 
ic architecture is a divine revelation,” 
whispered Ruth, as, leaning on Var- 
bere’s arm, she moved down the south 
aisle. “Do youremember whosaid it?” 

*“T think it is Ruskin.” 

“To be sure, so it is. 
understand what he means. 


I think T now 
I admit 
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too that on our side of the ocean we 
don’t know what « church is. Our do- 
mestic little coops, with carpeted floor 
for the 
minister to sprawl on, may do well 


nnd a velvet-cushioned sofa 


enough for a social chat and a tea 
meeting, but they are hardly fit for 
worship. A place like this doesn’t in- 
vite to familiarity. A tea-meeting 
here would strike even the rigidest 
Down East Puritan as absurdly incon- 
gruous, if not sacrilegious.” 

**T suppose our churches are the 
logical results of our republicanism,” 
snswered Varberg. ‘ We like to be 
on familiar terms with God as with 
every one else.” 

** Perhaps,” murmured Ruth absent- 
ly, and gazed up to the great sun-illu- 
mined windows. Heavy drops of 
deep crimson, blue, and golden light 
grazed the clustered shafts of the col- 
wmns, thrilling the dead stone into a 
brief blush of life. 

“How beautiful,” said she, “ and 
still how sad! I should turn Catholic 
within a year, if I were doomed to 
visit this church daily.” 

The guide ventured to remind them, 
that if they wished to visit the tower, 
there time to be lost. At 
Varberg’s suggestion, a little sallow- 
faced sacristun opened a small door in 
the transept, and let them out only a 
few steps from the entrance to the 
tower. ‘The ascent was rather a labo- 
rious one, and before they had mowunt- 
ed the three hundred and_ thirtieth 
step, Ruth lad at least ten times re- 


was ho 


gretted her rash resolution into which, 
as she insisted, her friend had craftily 


beguiled her. Although he knew 
himself innocent of any such intent, he 
had had too long an experience to 
think of contradicting her; he only 
rendered her every possible assistance, 
reflecting all the while that the very 
helplessness of a beautiful woman 
mikes her tenfold dear and lovable. 
Having inspected the great bell, and 
borrowed a stool at the warden’s lodge, 
they hastened out on the platform; 
then as by 1 common impulse came to 
a sudden stop, and let their eyes range 
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out over the magnificent landscape 
spread out before them. 

“Isn't it grand?” exclaimed Ruth 
ecstatically. 

«If IL only could forgive myself,” be- 
gan Varberg, with a malicious twinkle 
in his eye, * for beguiling you " 

‘‘Now don’t be preposterous,” she 
demanded imperiously; and as if it 
were he who had made a martyr of 
himself, she turned a beaming counte- 
nance upon him, and added triumph- 
antly: ** Now don’t you feel paid for 
your trouble?” 

“ Yes,” he added, hardly able to re- 
strain his langhter, “I feel under in- 
finite obligation to you.” 

“Oh,” she cried, with an impatient 


toss of her head, ** how provoking you 
” 


’ 


ean be! 

He placed the stool near the railing 
on the unfinished Southern tower, and 
she sat down. Eastward toward Ger- 
many, the Black Forest region, made 
immortal by 
steeped in purple gloom, and_ the 
broad plains of Lorraine glowed with 
the warm hazy light of the evening. 
Toward the north and west the chain 
of the Vosges stood dimly blue and 


Auerbach’s tales, Iny 


ethereal, and closing the view toward 
the south, the sun-flushed peaks of the 
Jura traced themselves faintly upon 
the far horizon, glimmering with the 
airiest tints of delicate crimson and 
On the square below 
moved about like little black 
and the sombre, steep-roofed houses, 
with the stork’s nest under the 
masoned chimney, sent forth feeble 
columns of smoke which rose lazily 
and vanished into the thin air. Var- 
berg read with the profoundest rever- 
ence the of Goethe, carved 
by tle poet himself in the stone while 
he was a student in the 
ty of Strassburg. Ruth as usual could 
not summon any sentiment at the sight 
of that name, and remained provoking- 
ly cold while her companion impro- 
Vised a little enlogy. 

“Tell me, Miss Ruth,” he said at 
Jast, ‘* what is your reason for dislik- 
ing Goethe so much?” 


rose. men 
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“ Well,” she answered emphatical- 
ly, “he wasn’t a good man.” 

Now Varberg had not forgotten 
that hardly three weeks ago Ruth had 
declared to him that she hated good 
young men, and he was greatly tempt- 
ed to remind her of it; but he had 
long ago ceased to wonder at the con- 
tradictions in her character; he mere- 
ly accepted them as_ psychological 
facts, which he stored in his mind for 
future use. Goethe had done the 
same, and very likely that was the 
rexuson why she hated him. 

““Goethe was not 2 good man,” re- 
sumed Olaf, “and therefore you dis- 
like him as an author.” 

“Of course,” she replied, with an 
air as if that was the most natural 
thing in the world. 

The setting sun now kindled the 
western sky with a great blaze of ccl- 
or; the windows of the houses on the 
opposite side of the square burned 
with its fiery reflection, and the huge 
shadow of the cathedral, visibly 
lengthening, moved slowly eastward 
shrouding the street in deepening 
glamour. Varberg seated himself on 
the battlement of the tower, and while 
Ruth was apparently absorbed in the 
sunset, stole frequent glimpses of her 
fair young features. ‘They both yield- 
ed to the magic of the situation, and 
unconsciously lapsed into silence. The 
strangeness of tle seene—the vast still- 
ness, and the deep-toned richness of 
the evening—imperceptibly wrought 
upon their senses and soothed the noi- 
sier impulses of their hearts; a feeling 
of sympathy and mutual understand- 
ing stole over them; their eyes met 
with a quick response, and a smile, 
more cloquent than words, reassured 
both that the lust film of the cloud 
which had during the day been hover- 
ing between them was at length dis- 
persed. Thus it happened that in 
those brief moments he dared to face 
the resolution which in spite of mis- 
givings, counterplots, and his own 
wish to the contrary, he had dimly 
foreseen as the inevitable end of their 
nequaintance. “It is no whim or fan- 
25 
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cy,” he said to himself; “it is a pas- 
sion, interwoven with the very fibres 
of my@soul. It is useless to strive 
against the current.” And with a 
composure which would have appear- 
ed preposterous to himself, had he 
thought of viewing it objectively, he 
matured step by step the later move- 
ments of the campaign, and weighed 
the chances of failure or success as 
coolly as if it had been the fate of 
some heipless stranger which had 
been submitted to his disinterested de- 
cision. He would not propose to Ruth 
at once, partly because he wished to 
gain time, partly because he was by 
no means convinced that she loved 
him. Indeed, it seemed such an ab 
surd thing that any woman should 
love him, that he was more likely to 
reach a negative conclusion. In the 
mean while he would try to induce her 
to pay 2 visit to Norway, then invite 
her to spend a month or so in his 
grandfither’s house, and if their rela- 
tion continued to develop in the same 
direction as heretofore, the climax 
would be inevitable. But what could 
Ruth be thinking about, as she sat 
there, smiling to herself with that look 
of profound abstraction in her eyes? 
Evidently the sunset was no longer 
occupying her attention. Perhaps she 
involuntarily answered this mental 
question by the remark she made. 

“After all, I think you are a very 
good American, Mr. Varberg,” she 
said, as if taking up the thread of a 
conversation dropped only « minute 
before. ‘In spite of all your admira- 
tion of the old world, you show 
plainly that in your heart of hearts 
your sympathy is with the new.” 

‘To my mind, Miss Ruth,” he an- 
swered with an energy which startled 
her, ‘the new world means you, and 
what a truism it would be to say that 
in this acceptation the new world is 
dearer to me than the old.” 

He hardly realized that he was on 
the verge of a declaration; but Ruth 
felt it, and she grew visibly uneasy, 
With a sudden jerk she thrust the end 
of her parasol into a little hole in the 
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battlement, and began assiduously to 
dig out the gravel; then she discover- 
ed some object down on the squgre 
which for the moment absorbed all her 
attention. 

“What a queer bird the stork is,” 
she said at last, with a cheery uncon- 
cern, which would have been a death- 
blow to his hopes had it not contrasted 
so absurdly with the agitation of her 
manner. Had she known, however, 
the association of ideas in his mind, 
she would hardly have made that re- 
mark about the stork. His knowledge 
of that bird had been derived from 
Hans Christian Andersen’s stories. 

Yes,” he replied, after a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘the stork is a queer bird. 
It is the bird of happiness.” 

“The bird of happiness,” she mur- 
mured, gazing vacantly out into the 
blue space. 

** Pardon 


’ 


me, monsieur,” said a 


creaking voice close to Varberg’s ear; 
**but it is time to close the church.” 
There stood the shabby little guide, 


with his cap in his hand, and smiled 
and bowed deferentially. Ruth and 
Varberg rose, give one long look of 
farewell to the magnificent landscape, 
and began their descent in silence. 
Having reached the street, they dis- 
missed the guide, who gave them as a 
souvenir a picture of four pigs, which, 
when folded up, represented the like- 
ness of the third Napoleon. 

“You are evidently not an admirer 
of the Emperor,” remarked Varberg. 

“The Emperor? God bless him!” 
replied the old man _ pathetically. 
“The other guides all have this pic- 
ture, and I must do what the rest do. 
Monsieur,” he added, in a tone of in- 
expressible sadness, “I was born in 
this city, and I have not the money to 
go away.” And he wagged his head 
and shuffled away, while the wooden 
heels of his shoes clattered mourn- 
fully against the pavement. 

They had intended to go directly to 
the hotel, but for some reason or other 
they did not do it. For more than an 
hour they wandered about on the ram- 
parts of the city, conscious all the 
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while of a latent excitement which, as 
they half expected, might any moment 
break the frail bonds of conventional- 
ism. Ruth was not at all sure that 
she desired it; perhaps if she had put 
the question boldly to herself, she 
would have decided that she positively 
dreaded it. But she was enough of a 
woman to love excitement for its own 
sake; and as she did not feel it incum- 
bent upon her to solve the problem 
one way or the other, she simply yield- 
ed to the fascination which the very 
uncert:inty exerted over her, and al- 
lowed herself to drift onward with the 
fluctuating emotions of the moment, 
regardless of whither they carried her. 
In fact, they were both in that delight- 
fully impersonal mood which men are 
too apt to indulge when in novel or 
absurd situations. Varberg, in the 
mean while, had framed at least twen- 
ty resolutions in regard to the decisive 
question of Ruth’s visit to Norway; 
but he felt that much depended upon 
the shape in which it was put, and al- 
though an accomplished linguist, he 
could find no phrase worthy of embo- 
dying so serious a sentiment. It was 
after nine o’clock when they reached 
her hotel, and he had not yet spoken. 
He accompanied her through the ves- 
tibule to the foot of the staircase, 
where, with fluttering hearts, they both 
paused and gazed expectantly into 
each other’s faces. 

**Miss Ruth,” he said at last, hoeld- 
ing her hand in his, ‘Ihave one thing 
to ask of you. Will you come and 
visit my home this summer, and take 
Mrs. Elder and Dearie with you? My 
grandparents and all of us would be 
so happy to see you.” 

She hesitated, dropped her eyes, and 
again suddenly raising them, she said 
firmly: ‘I will.” 

“Ts it a promise?” 

“Tt is.” And she quickly withdrew 
her hand and ran up the stairs. 

The next morning Varberg took the 
train for Paris. Four days later he 
landed in London, and within a week 
boarded the steamer which was to 
carry him to the land of his birth. 
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EFORE taking up what may be 

the principal subject of this ar- 

ticle I shall consider two or three 
technical points in music upon which 
some of my readers have asked infor- 
mation. In the article “A Fugue in 
Canon Form” I had occasion to refer 
to certain gentlemen who did not 
know the difference between consecu- 
tive fifths und the plagal cadence, and 
who if a score were put before them, 
would be sorely puzzled at finding the 
strings in one key and the brass in an- 
other. Iam asked to explain what 


ure consecutive fifths; what is the pla- 
gal cadence; and how in the same 
piece of music two instruments can 
play at the same time in different keys. 
As one of my querists is known to me 
as being a well-instructed singer, as 


having been much given to music 
from youth upward, as a member of 
the Church Music Association, and as 
fumiliar with most of the best music 
in wil the schools, I may safely assume 
that information upun the points in 
question will be rather welcome than 
superfluous to the most of my musical 
readers. And indeed, a person might 
be a great vocal or instrumental artist 
und be entirely ignorant in this re- 
spect. 

I shall first, however, notice an er- 
ror into which one of my querists has 
fallen—-none the less worthy of re- 
mark because it is so common—in 
speaking of the terms of which expla- 
nation is asked as “scientific.” So 
we continually her of “ scientific mu- 
* and “scientific playing ;” phra- 
seology which finds its way even into 
the writings of persons who under- 
take the instruction of others. But 
there is nothing scientific in music, 
either in its composition or its execu- 
tion. Music is not a science, but an 
art; and we might as well speak of 
scientific painting, scientific sculpture, 
or scientific poetry, as of scientific mu- 


sic 


sic; of scientific reading or preaching, 
as of scientific singing er playing. 
Science is a knowledge of facts or 
truths, and of the laws which underlie 
them; and it concerns itself only with 
facts or truths and their related laws 
or general principles. Art is the use 
of knowledge or of power, according 
to rules, to'accomplish a certain pur- 
pose. The rules of most arts, perhaps 
of ull, rest upon or are deduced from 
the laws of some science. Fine art, to 
which the term art is confined when 
we speak of literature, art, and sci- 
ence, lias for its purpose the expres- 
sion of beauty or of emotion. The art 
of music has for its base the science 
of acoustics, which investigates the 
cause, the nature, and the phenomena 
of sound, to the laws of which every 
street fiddler conforms when he plays 
in tune, and which he violates every 
time that he plays out of tune. Con- 
forming or violating, however, he does 
so in equal ignorance; and so does, or 
at least may, the most accomplished 
master of the violin. A knowledge of 
the science of acoustics is no help to 
the art of violin playing. Yet to vio- 
lin playing, when it is of a high order, 
more perhaps than to any other exer- 
cise of musical art, is the term scienti- 
fic commonly applied. But we might 
as well speak of a scientific fiddle- 
stick; better indeed; for a fiddlestick 
might be made upon scientific princi- 
ples. Such terms and phrases as 
those of which an explanation has 
been asked are technical; a word 
which applies equally to all terms 
used in a sense peculiar to any art or 
science or profession or employment, 
however high or however humble. It 
is generally confined, however, to those 
used in science and in the higher arts, 
both useful and fine; and is even op- 
posed to the cant of trade, as well as 
to that of thieves and beggars. 


First, as to consecutive fifths. Few 
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of my musical readers can be iguorant 
that the fifth is merely the fifth note 
of thescale. Thus, in the key & C the 
fifth is G. These two notes sounded 
together make a chord, which is called 
the chord of the fifth. Now this chord 
of the fifth is the only perfect accord 
of the diatonic scale. There are two 
others which are sometimes called 
perfect chords, the minor fourth and 
the octave. But the minor fourth is a 
mere inversion of the — 


_—=— 


instead of 


and the octave is a repetition of the 
same note in a higher or lower scale. 
All the other chords then, except that 
of the fifth, are either discords or im- 
perfect accords; and yet this perfect 
accord is the only one which the ear 
will not tolerate consecutively. The 
imperfect accords, such as the third, 
are heard with great pleasure in suc- 
cession. ‘Thus 

(63s Saad 
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but the perfect accord of the fifth, if 
heard in succession, is more disagreea- 
ble than any discord, as will be found 
by touching this example upon the 
piano forte: 


=== 





SSS 


Therefore consecutive fifths are en 


bidden in counterpoint; for even in 
the fullest harmony and with full band 
and chorus, where it would seem that 
their naked deformity would be cover- 
ed by « voluminous mantle of sound, 
a sensitive ear will detect them. Bee- 
thoven has violated this rule, I do not 
now remember where, and when cen- 
sured for so doing boldly asserted his 
right to allow consecutive fifths. His 
success justified his arrogance. But 
this only shows that to even the most 
stringe: rule there may be an excep- 
tion (which, however, does not * prove 
the rule;” that is stark nonsense, 
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which no sane creature should be 
guilty of uttering), and that there are 
in art and literature emperors who 
are supra grammaticam. 

The plagal cadence is a cadence 
formed on the subdominant of the key 
—a definition which to those who 
have not some knowledge of harmony 
will itself require explanation. Every 
melody or perfect musicai period 
closes with a cadence, of which the 
harmony is generally this, as will be 
rocognized by all lovers of music: 


S35 
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This is the cadence of the dominant; 
so culled because the harmony from 
which the closing chord falls is that 
of the fifth or dominant of the key, 
which in the key of CisG. ‘This fifth 
note of the scale has its name, domi- 
nant, from its important relations and 
controlling power in harmony. It is 
realiy the dominant note of the seale. 
From the normal chord based upon it, 
the natural progression is to that of 
the tonic; and if to that chord is add- 
ed the seventh note, the ear expects 
and demands still more strongly a 
resolution of the consequent discord 
into the chord of the tonic. Thus, 











It is to be observed that the flatting 
of the seventh note of the scale of the 
dominant marks.the distinctive differ- 
ence between the tonic and the domi- 
nant scales. For example, the differ- 
ence between the scale of C and that 
of its dominant G is that in the latter 
F is sharp. The chord of the seventh 
upon G, with the F made natural, or 
flatted «1 semitone, throws the ear di- 
rectly out of the key of G and into the 
expectation of the chord of C major. 
The difference between the seale of F 
and that of its dominant C is, that in 
the latter B is natural and Pay is but 
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a semitone between B and C. The 
chord of the seventh upon C with the 
B flatted throws the ear into the ex- 
pectation of the chord of F major. 
Now upon this dominant chord, as 
we have seen, the closing cadence of 
almost every perfect musical period is 
formed. 

There is another cadence, however, 
which is formed upon the subdomi- 
nant of the key, and this is called the 
plagal cadence. The subdominant is, 
as its name indicates, the note next be- 
low the dominant. In the key of C 
the subdominant is F. The subdomi- 
nant merits its name not only from its 
relative position in the scale to the 
dominant, but from its importance. It 
is, next to the dominant, the most im- 
portant note in the scale, as also its 
normal chord is, next to that of the 
dominant, the most important. From 
the chord of the tonic the harmony 
may always proceed to that of the 
dominant or that of the subdominant, 
and vice versa; and there are count- 
less beautiful airs which are based 
upon no other harmonies than these. 
Iudeed, nearly all melodies of simple 
form, whether graceful, tender, bril- 
liant, or grand, rest upon the harmo- 
nies of the tonic, dominant, and sub- 
dominant. And there is another rela- 
tion to be remarked between these 
notes. The tonic is the subdominant 
of its dominant, and the dominant of 
its subdominant. For example, G is 
the dominant of C, and C is the sub- 
dominant of G; F is the subdominant 
of C, and C the dominant of F. These 
are therefore the most closely allied of 
all the so-called related keys. 

To return to the cadence; that form- 
ed upon the subdominant is here writ- 
ten: 








This cadence was far more common- 
ly used of old than it is now. It is 
almost characteristic of the antique 
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ecclesiastical school of composition ; 
but some modern composers have used 
it with4happy effect. When the com- 
position is serious and the body of 
sound is large, as with full chorus and 
orchestra, it is very majestic. The 
Hallelujah Chorus in the ** Messiah” 
closes with this cadence; aad it would 
seem as if that sublime composition 
could not fitly be ended with the other 
cadence, by the introduction of which 
it certainly would lose some of its 
grand and awful beauty. 

As to instruments playing in differ- 
ent keys at the same time in the same 
composition, that of course is quite 
impossible; but the part of one in- 
strument may be, and in some cases 
must be, written in a different key 
from that of the violins or from that 
of other instruments. ‘To stringed in- 


struments, from the very nature of 
their construction, all keys are alike, 
except as to mere difficulty of execu- 


tion. The finger, by sliding up and 
down the string, can cause the sound 
to glide through a whole octave and 
more. Nothing like this can be done 
on any wind instrument, except the 
trombone; in which the variations of 
pitch are produced by the sliding of 
one tube within another, by which the 
vibrating column of air is lengthened 
or shortened at will by imperceptible 
gradations. All other wind instru- 
ments have fixed stops, and therefore 
fixed and they therefore 
“stand,” as it is said, in certain keys. 
Take the simplest and best known of 
wind instruments, the flute. Its natu- 
ral scale is that of D, and it generaily 
stands in that key. Only by the addi- 
tion of certain mechanical contrivan- 
ces, called keys, can other scales be 
played upon it, and then only with ap- 
proximate perfection. But there are 
flutes which stand in F; that is, the 
pitch of their lowest note, correspond- 
ing to the D of the ordinary fiute, is F. 
The natural scale of these flutes is, 
however, like the others, D; for pitch 
does not affect scale. The scale of D 
played upon an F flute is therefore 
throughout in pitch a minor third 


scales; 
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above the pitch of the same scale play- 
ed upon the ordinary flute which 
stands in D. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that ifan F flute anda D are to 
be played together, the part of the for- 
mer must be written in a key » mi- 
nor third below that in which the 
part of the latter is written. For 
example, if the music for the’ D 
flute is written in the key of C, that 
for the F flute must be written in A, 
and not of course in A minor, but in A 
major; so that one instrument will 
be playing in the naturai key and the 
other in the key of three sharps. Thus 
their two scales are accommodated to 
each other, so that should they be re- 
quired to play in unison, one, the D, 
will run through, for example, the 
key of C, and the other, the F, through 
the key of A major, and both will pro- 
duce the same sounds in pitch. Their 
tones, however, will have x different 
quality; and to get this difference of 
quality is the purpose of orchestral, 
or of all mixed writing. The union 
of the tones of the stringed instru- 
ments with those of flutes, oboes, bas- 
soons, trumpets, horns, and trom- 
bones produces that rich composite 
mass of sounds which is only heard in 
orchestral music. Now clarinets 
stund in A, in B, and in C; trumpets 
naturally in C; but with crooks, by 
which they, and the horns also, are in 
effect lengthened or shortened, they 
are brought into different keys. But 
the capacities of the trumpets in this 
respect are limited, if we except that 
vulgar addition to the modern orches- 
tra, the cornet a pistons, the sound of 
which ought never to be heard be- 
neath a roof. For these reasons it is 
that in an orchestral score the parts 
of the strings, the flutes, oboes, bas- 
soons, and trombones are generally 
written in one key, those of the clari- 
nets in another, and those of the 
trumpets and horns in a third. For 
example, the first may be written in 
F with a flat signature, those of the 
second in G with a sharp signature, 
and those of the third in C natural. 
Itis rarely, if ever, that the parts of 


the stringed, the wood, and the brass 
instruments are written in the same 
key, unless the composition is in the 
key of C major, when they all appear 
on paper in that key. It need hardly 
be said that the key in which « com- 
position is written is always that of 
the stringed instruments. 

Our subject leads naturally to the 
answer to another question which has 
been propounded to me: What is in- 
strumentation? My querist suppose: 
that it was the performing of music 
upon instruments, and that therefore 
the instrumentation of the same work 
might be spoken of as very fine when 
it was performed by the Thomas or- 
chestra, and as not so good when per- 
formed by another. This is wrong, 
although the mistake is not surprising 
on the part of one who has not some 
knowledge of music; for I have ob- 
served it in the writings of critics who 
undertake to instruct others and to 
form their opinions. Instrumentation 
is the distribution of the various melo- 
dies, motives, inner parts, and con- 
necting phrases to the various instru- 
ments in the orchestra. Melody and 
harmony are the same whatever may 
be the instruments from which they 
are heard; but their effect is very dif- 
ferent according to their fitness to 
those instruments. A pussage may 
be very well suited to the violins 
which would hardly be so to the trum- 
pets, even if they could execute it; 
another would come very well from 
the bassoons, which would be ridicu- 
lous if uttered by the trombones. The 
distribution of passages to the various 
instruments, the choice of those which 
shall be heard together, the alternations 
of effect produced by variations in the 
quality of tone, and the pitch in 
which the same theme or connecting 
phrase is heard, and the “color,” so 
called, given by the way in which the 
whole body of instruments is massed 
—this is the art of instrumentation, 
Of this art Mozart is the great master. 
He seemed to have divined the soul 
of every instrument for which he 
wrote, and to give it just the phrase 
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which it would have selected for itself 
if it had been « sentient being. There 
is an unconscious ease in his mastery 
of this part of his art in which he is 
rivalled, hardly approached, by no 
other composer. Beethoven in this 
respect was arbitrary and _ pitiless. 
He consulted only his own desires; 
and sometimes gave pussages to the 
horns, for example, which are cruel 
both to performers and to the hearers. 
Mozart was always ready, and no less 
able, to humor the performers in this 
respect. At the request of a horn 
player (I believe it was a horn play- 
er) he changed the whole instrument- 
ation of the statue scene in Don Gio- 
vanui, making it not only more play- 
able, but enriching it and leaving it 
the admirable and terrible composi- 
tion as which we now hear it. Bee- 
thoven would change nothing after it 
was written. The instrumentation of 
Batti battt is «a beautiful marvel of 
Mozart’s art in this respect; in which, 
indeed, *‘ Don Giovanni” is through- 
out unsurpassed, and probably never 
to be surpassed. Among modern com- 
posers, Mendelssohn, Berlioz, and 
Wagner have given much attention to 
instrumentation, and have acquired 
great mastery over the resources of 
the orchestra; but with all their talent 
and all their labor, they fail to attain 
the magical effects which were the 
spontaneous productions of Mozart’s 
genius. With Berlioz, indeed, the no- 
tion of power seems to be that a pas- 
sage shall bellowed from the 
brazen bowels of an ophecleide. Wit- 
ness that horrible, ear-stunning over- 
ture to “ Les Francs Juges.” 

I will here give a simple illustra- 
tion of Mozart’s instrumentation. It 
fs the first phrase of the graceful 
theme of the trio of the Minuet in his 
Symphony in E flat. 


be 
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The last bar of this phrase is repeat- 
ed, it will be observed, to connect it 
with the next phrase; and the effect is 
very charming. The melody is sus- 
tained by the clarinet, but the repeti- 
tion is not by the clarinet, which 
would be bald and tame; nor is it giv- 
en to the violins, which would not re- 
spond well to the clarinet; nor, if 
there had been an oboe in the score, 
would it, Iam sure, have been given 
to that instrument, which being, like 
the clarinet, a reed instrument, would 
have been too same in effect; but it is 
given to the flute, a wind instrument 
even lighter than the clarinet and as 
unlike it in tone as possible. Thus, 
although exactly the same notes are 
repeated, a great and charming varie- 
ty of effect is attained. The following 
little connecting passage between the 
theme and the counter theme of the 
trio is also noticeable: 








Horns in Eb. 
Gas SSA 


Itis given tothe horns; andevery one 
who has heard the symphony will re- 
member the beautiful effect produced. 
Observe here also an illustration of 
what has been said above as to the writ- 
ing of the parts of instruments in dif- 
ferent keys. The clarinet and the flute 
play the very same notes; and yet the 
part of the former is written in F, with 
one flat, and that of the latter in E flat, 
with three flats, and the notes of the 
former are one tone higher than those 
of the latter. That is because the 
clarinet is in B, and its C is the flute’s 
B. And as to the horn part, that is 
written in C; which is because the 
horns are in E flat; that is, their C is 
the same note as the E flat of the flutes 
and the violins. 

The mistake as to instrumentation 
referred to above, results manifestly 
from a supposition that the term cor- 
responds to vocalization, which means 
the manner of singing. But vocaliz- 
ation means the making vocal; while 
instrumentation does not and cannot 


properly mean the making instru- 
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mental—whatever that might be. The 
term voicing, as applied to organs, 
corresponds to instrumentation; to 
express the idea conveyed by which, it 
must be admitted that instrumenting 
would be the better term. The voic- 
ing of the pipes of an organ is the giv- 
ing them their properly characteristic 
quality. This is the finest and most 
delicate part of the organ-maker’s 
art. Some makers have much great- 
er skill than others in voicing their 
instruments. Voicing might also be 
applied, although I believe it is never 
so, to the organist’s choice of the stops 
upon which he performs certain pas- 
sages, and produces certain effects. 
It would thus correspond to instru- 
mentation, or instrumenting, by the 
orchestral com poser. 

These remarks, superfluous to nusi- 
cians, do something toward pointing 
the musical amateur the way over the 
threshold of the knowledge necessary 
to musical criticism. 
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In a criticism of one of the recent 
Thomas concerts, the writer of which 
certainly showed himself to be an in- 
telligent and discriminating musician, 
it was remarked of one of Liszt's or- 
chestral compositions that as absolute 
music it had very little value; but 
that when we considered the intention 
of the composer, as set forth in a print- 
ed programme that was furnished to 
the audience, the doings in the orches- 
tra began to have some meaning. It 
would seem, then, that in the mind of 
this apologist there is more than one 
kind of music. We all know, indeed, 
that there are various kinds of music 
in a certain sense—vocal and instru- 
mental, ecclesiastical and secular, ly- 
ric and dramatic, choral, orchestral, 
music grave, gay, lively, or severe. 
But the distinction in question was not 
at all of this nature. It recognized a 
difference not in the character of mu- 
sical compositions, but in their actual 
musical quality. According to this 
apprehension of music, it may either 
be absolute—that is, having its musical 
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quality inherent, and without relation 
to or connection with any series of 
facts which it is supposed to illustrate— 
or it'may be dependent for its quality 
and value upon the knowledge of such 
facts by the hearer. Briefly, it divides 
music into xbsolute music and depen- 
dent music. 

If this distinction is valid, we have 
in its revelation new, but not there- 
fore necessarily false, in the sesthet- 
ics of the art. Music, until 
has been supposed to consist in melo- 
dy and harmony; and its beauty has 
been regarded as being peculiarly self- 
dependent, or within itself. Of all the 
arts music, as thus far known to the 
world, is the most spontaneous, the 
most unlimited by extraneous condi- 
tions. The arts of design must rep- 
resent the actual or the possible forms 
of nature; literary art must express 
thoughts or relate facts; it must have 
But music bas 


now, 


** discourse of renson.” 
none of these limitations; it is the 
mere manifestation of a sense of beau- 


ty which is embodied in a form of 
sound that springs up in the compo- 
ser’s mind, he himself not knowing 
why—not knowing why, at least, ex- 
cept that a certain mood of mind in 
him results ina certain succession of 


musical sounds. ‘The beauty, and the 
consequent art value, of the form 
which those sounds take, is absolute, 
self-existent; that is, it is not depen- 
dent upon any fact or thought which 
the composer may or may not have 
told, or which the hearer may or may 
not have learned. Melody is beautiful 
in itself and for itself. It blooms like 
a rose; and like a rose, it has beauty 
for the beginning and the end of its 
To its form and its color—for 
n melody no less than a rose has qual- 
ities that the pictorial poverty of lan- 
guage, which is part of its power, 
compels us to speak of as form and 
color—it may add a sentimental sug- 
gestiveness which, like the perfume 
of the flower, will, by some subtle en- 
chantment of the soul throngh the 
senses, transport us into moods of 
mind so indefinite or so evanescent 


being. 
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that we have never and can never 
give them utterance in words. But 
with this union of qualities the end of 
niusic is attained. If it has these, and 
just in proportion as it has them, it is 
cood; if it has them not, and just in 
proportion as it lacks them, it is bad; 
nnd bad music, to all the intents and 
purposes of its being, is not music. It 
may be correct and clear, and have a 
purpose; but if, like some poetry that 
is also correct and clear, and has a 
purpose, it lacks an intrinsic, inherent 
charm, it is naught. It is no justifiea- 
tion of either poetry or music that it 
will parse. 

Such, at least, is music as it has 
been thus far revealed to and accept- 
ed by mankind. 
sage of harmony may be entirely in- 
uppropriate to the occasion for which 
it is written, to the words to which it 
is married, to the sentiment or the 
emotion which it is supposed to ex- 
press, and yet it may be beautiful with 
the highest beauty of which music is 
capable. The examples in illustra- 
tion of this truth are countless; they 
ure spread over the pages on which 
written the immortal strains of 
the greatest composers who have en- 
tranced the world. One of the most 
remarkable of them is the 
movement, the andante, of Leporello’s 
catalogue song in ** Don Giovanni.” 


A melody or a pas- 


ure 


second 


This is a comic song, almost a bur- 
lesque; and to words which merely 
recount the amorous rasealities of an 
unprincipled libertine Mozart has 
written a melody which for exquisite 
grace of movement and a certain no- 
ble tenderness of expression is unsur- 
passed even by any one of his own 
compositions. I remember well that 
when I first knew this divine melody, 
being entirely ignorant of the oceasion 
on which and the words to which it 
was sung, I supposed that it was the 
expression of the profound and tender 
love of a serene and noble soul. The 
shock that I received when I found 
what were the words to which it was 
written, I shall likewise never forget. 
Doubtless many have shared my feel- 
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ings. But the melody, the music, has 
not therefor » Jost for us its quality or 
its degree of beauty. That is absolute, 
und is dependent upon nothing but it- 
self. 

Another striking example of this 
peculiarity of music is Handel’s noble 
air, “Lascia ch’ io pianga,” in the 
opera of * Rinaldo.’ 
press a noble sorrow 
tal yearning, and the 


me 


> The words ex- 


and an 
music more than 


lmmMor- 


gives the echo to them; it gives their 
feeling utterance with 2 subtle power 
that passes all the capacity of language. 
George Sand makes Consuelo find in 
this song some consolation—the conso- 
lation of the full utterance of feeling 
in her gut Handel, 
when he wrote this melody, whatever 
might have been the condition of his 
own soul, had no such purpose, not to 
This 
“Lascia ch’ io pianga,” to sing which 
worthily is now one of the highest amd 
last attainments of a great vocal artist, 
was written first as a dance tune! It 


darkest hours. 


say no such words in mind. 


is a suraband in one of the composer's 
earliest operatic works. But rightly 
thinking that it was too good to be 
wasted upon the ballet, and seeing its 
fine vocal quality, he transferred it to 
an oratorio, where it was sung to the 
“Lascia la covli la 
rosa,” (Leave the thorn, pluck the 
rose), words as unlike 


words spina, 
nus possible in 
sentiment to * Lascia ch’ io pianga la 
cruda (Let mourn my 
eruel lot); and finally he, happily 
for all musical hearts that have ever 
ached, placed it where it lives, and 
will ever live, in the world’s memory. 
But through all its vicissitudes it was 
the same melody; it was informed by 
the same sentiment; it had the same 
charm—the same beauty. It was the 
sume utterance of Handel’s soul when 
i 


” 


sorte me 


t was played asa ballet air as when 


it was united to the words which made 
it 


consolation to others than George 
A like absoluteness 
of value belongs to the noble melody 
that Mozart gave to the buffoon Lepo- 
rello. 

The question arises whether there 


Sand’s Consuelo. 
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is or can be any other music worthy 
of the name than this absolute music. 
It would be presuming in me, per- 
haps in any one, to say that there can- 
not; but I will at least venture the 
assertion that I can see no such possi- 
bility. How music can be other than 
beauty manifested in melody and har- 
ony seems to me to pass human un- 
derstanding. A succession of notes 
and « combination of tunes may be 
arbitrarily assigned by a composer to 
certain words, und to certain situa- 
tions; they may be conventionally ac- 
cepted as the signs of certain ideas. 
This may be felicitously done, as it 
has been done by Wagner in some in- 
stances; it may be infelicitously done, 
as it was by Handel and Mozart, and 
certain other unhappy composers of 
the music of the past. But felicitous, 
is the beauty greater? infelicitous, is 
the beauty less? ‘The notes may be as 


suitable to the use that is made of 
them as it is possible for them to 
be; bat if they have not intrinsic 


beauty, what is their value as music? 
They may be as unsuitable as it is 
possible for them to be; and if they 
have intrinsic beauty, how can their 
unsuitableness derogate from their 
musical value? It seems to me that 
nbsolute music is the only music—at 
least the only music worthy of high 
consideration—and that when we are 
asked to accept as music a succession 
of sounds or a combination of tones 
that has little or no charm in itself, 
and no value until we are told, with 
introductory remarks, and essays, and 
notes, and comments, what the com- 
poser meant us to understand by it, 
we «are abrogating from music the 
chief and the highest function of art, 
which is not relation or even illus- 
tration, but expression; expression, 
moreover, chiefly of beauty—beauty 
which takes its character from emo- 
tion, but which weeds out and casts 
aside even from emotion all that can- 
not be made to minister to itself. It 
seems to me also that the composers 
in whose works we are called upon to 
admire chiefly the skilful adaptation 
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of the sounds to certain courses of 
events, certain persons, and certain 
prescribed themes, are those who fail, 
under any inspiration or in any situa- 
tion, to evolve from the depth of their 
moral consciousness anything which 
recompenses us fur the absence of 
those melodies and harmonies the 
strong, clear, well-defined forms of 
whose intrinsic beauty constitute the 
chief charm of those great composers 
who delight us, we know not exactly 
how, by something that they uttered, 
they themselves knew hardly why. 
The others seek to attain by labored and 
conscious effort that which, if they had 
the gift of creative genius, they would 
attain, not without labor truly, but 
certainly without such consciousness. 

In so far as “programme music’ 
(as it has been called), or the operatic 
music of the future, has this quality of 
intrinsic beauty, it is itself absolute 
music, and may and will inevitably be 
enjoyed, admired, and approved as 
such, To its conformity to a scheme 
or plan in the composer’s mind there 
can be no objection. The programme 
to which it is written, the scheme to 
which it conforms, is as harmless as 
the allegory of “The Faerie Queen.” 
No one reads Spenser’s poem for the 
allegory, but for the beauty which ex- 
ists in it rather in spite of the alle- 
gory; and many are deterred from 
the enjoyment of the beauty because 
of their fear of the allegory. But in 
truth the allegory, unlike “an alle- 
gory on the banks of tle Nile,” will 
not bite them. They should read the 
poem and enjoy the beauty notwith- 
standing the allegory; and so reason- 
able lovers of music will hear pro- 
gramme music and enjoy its beauty, 
if it has any, regardless of the pro- 
gramme. But on the other hand, it 
seems plain that the claim of any sue- 
cession or combination of tones to be 
received as music depends, not upon 
what the composer tells us as to what 
he meant by it, but upon the degree 
and the quality of the pleasure it ex- 
cites in us, whether we know or 
not the thing or the event which he 
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intended it to describe or to illus- 
trate. 

The value of such description or 
illustration is not now under discus- 
sion; but it may be remarked thiat it 
manifestly depends upon the success 
of the description or illustration with- 
out @ programme. For if the music 
will not describe or illustrate of itself, 
it is a superfluity and an impertinence ; 
or at the very least it is a feeble and 
pretentious sham. What was the pic- 
ture of the lion worth, under which 
the painter had to write “This is a 
lion,” lest it should have been mistak- 
en for a lamb or an elephant? Now 
it will be found, I believe, that the 
music in question depends for a unity 
of apprehension on the part of the 
hearers entirely upon their previous 
information as to the composer's pur- 
pose. I recently met with an illustra- 
tion of this fact. At » concert at 
which I was present, a long passage 
of this kind of music was admirably, 
exquisitely played. Close by me 
were two amateurs of music, who had 
heard much, and who thought no 
small beer of their appreciative pow- 
ers. As the violin-bows quivered over 
the strings, and the wind instruments 
scattered their notes lightly about or 
breathed out gentle strains, one of 
these auditors said, “* Hear the simmer- 
ing of the Almighty Tea Kettle!” The 
other reproachfully answered, ** What 
do you mean? I could tiiink of noth- 
ing but Danazw and her golden show- 
er.” Alas for both of them and for 
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the descriptive music! it was the pas- 
sige of Wagner's * Die Walkiise ” in 
which Wotau strikes a rock and ob- 
tains the *‘ magic fire,” and in which 
we are told that “the music indicates 
in the most ingenious manner the 
flickering, irregular motion—the quiv- 
ering and dancing of the protecting 
fire lights that play around the sleep- 
ing goddess.” Of course one of these 
hearers was in a merry, scofling 
mood, the otlrer in » somewhat exait- 
ed one; but to both the description 
was alike a failure, in the absence of 
the programme. 

Programme or not, however, the 
music might have delighted either or 
both, 
ance of sounds, either arbitrary or ac- 
cording to rule, which if you think 
of a story will explain it or illustrate 
it, or which if you have a bill of fare 
before you will suggest the shape, the 
color, and the flavor of lamb and 
green peas, or of any other dish on the 
bill. It is a succession of sounds 
which by relation to what goes before 
and comes after (melody), and to 
what is heard at the same time (har- 
mony), will draw you pleasurably into 
certain conditions or moods of mind. 

This consideration brings up a piurt 
of my subject the discussion of which 


For music is not some contriv- 


must be postponed to another occa- 
Meantime, this conclusion to 
which we have been led seems to be 


sion. 
at least worth consideration. Abso- 
lute music is simply—music; and mu- 
sic not absolute is absolutely not music. 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 











A RAINY EVENING 


7 TNHE lurid, deceptive gleams of the 

setting sun faded away; the 
gray fog slowly drifted back again, 
rd soon settled into a pitiless drizzle, 
worse even than anything that had 
come before. 

For a whole week—seven days and 
nights—we at Bar Harbor had watch- 
ed the sky; at least we had watched 
it whenever the shifting fogs permitted 
us a glimpse of the heavens above. 

The weatherwise now shook their 
heads, and Captain Rodick himself no 
longer ventured to enliven us with 
cheerful promises of ‘‘a sunny day to- 
morrow, and a sky, miss, every bit as 
blue as your eyes.” 

The implied compliment, or per- 
haps the sublime trust manifested by 
the captain—our host—had, up to this 
time, invigorated us, but now we re- 
belled, and sturdily refused longer to 
pin our faith on the ancient mariner. 
Repeated disappointments had de- 
stroyed all belief in him. 

We were at an end, too, it seemed 
to our weary souls, of all our resources. 
Our prima donna assoluta was hoarse ; 
it must be confessed that our demands 
upon her good nature had been merci- 
less. 
tralto had been smothered by the fogs. 
The tenor had turned sulky, and the 
basso, no longer robusto, was van- 


Cha- 


The glorious voice of our con- 


quished by a cold in the head. 
rades had been played to the bitter 


end. The steamer being weather 
bound at Southwest Harbor had de- 
prived the men of their newspapers. 
‘The women could not gossip, for there 
was nothing to gossip about, and scan- 
dal is a poisonous plant that finds no 
foothold in the healthy atmosphere of 
Mt. Desert. 

The irrepressible school girls, aided 
by the Harvard freshmen, who for the 
nonce Jaid aside their dignity, had 
passed half the day in shelling peanuts 
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in preparation for a grand candy frol- 
ic. Being promised undisturbed pos- 
session of the kitchen at nine o'clock, 
they were quite content in their pro- 
spective bliss, and looked on with 
bexming faces at the restless dissatis- 
faction of their elders. A whist table 

yas arranged, and then a dozen serene 
souls sought peace in their embroi- 
dery; as many more paired off, wrap- 
ped in waterproofs and top boots, and 
found their enjoyment in mild flirta- 
tions in sheltered nooks on the piazza. 
Some of us stood listlessly by the 
work-table, and one adventurous spir- 
it attempted to start a conversation by 
questions and comments upon the 
many pretty trifles promoted to the 
honor of containing the various imple- 
ments of feminine industry. 

One dainty box of sandal wood be- 
trayed its origin at once by the subtle 
Oriental intensified by the 
warmth ofthe room. Another, quaint 
in form, of Jacquer glittering with 
golden particles, spoke as loudly of 
Jupan, and one of Russia leather 
brought vividly to the eyes and mem- 
ories of some of us the mingled de- 
lights and discomforts of the Vienna 
Exposition. 

Here again a rustic panier remind- 
ed us of the pretty peasant girl froni 
whom we purchased it—the fresh, sun- 
ny morning, the Swiss village, and 
the glory of Mont Blanc in the dis- 
tance. 

And this odd, many-sided box of 
mosaic wood. Surely Genoa was its 
birthplace; and this fantastic, bedi- 
zened trifle came as surely from Men- 
tone. 

Among them all we must not forget 
the slender canoe of birch bark, hold- 
ing knitting needles, nor yet the wil- 
low baskets made by our North Amer- 
ican Indians, of whom the dear Pro- 
fessor said such a clever thing when 


odor, 
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he deplored their lack of individuality, 
and called them « bundle of instincts 
and a tomahawk. 

But the leader of the forlorn hope 
was soon discouraged. People would 
not talk, and no one threw back the 
conversational ball. 

By far the greater number of the 
girls and the men were still unoccu- 
pied, when suddenly some one—of 
courses woman—hada bright thought, 
and the words ‘“Stories—glost sto- 
ries!” were passed about. 

Finally the small parlor was taken 
violent possession of, xnd all persons 
who would give no promise of person- 
al exertion for the entertainment of 
the evening were politely informed 
that a good fire and bright lights were 
burning elsewhere. ; 

One young woman of dramatic in- 
stincts at once proceeded to manipu- 
lute the lamps. She turned them far 
down, and we, in our keen desire that 
the mise en scene should be perfected, 
were politely oblivious to the odor of 
kerosene oil. 

Wood was added to the fire, and 
bright eyes shone like stars from out 
the dim corners of the room, where 
the girls were seated on the floor in 
picturesque groups, lighted only by 
the flickering flames. The men went 
for their gag-colored rugs, and estab- 
lished themselves at the feet of the 
belles dames, nuch as if they were pic- 
nicking at Great Head. 

At last, all these important arrange- 
ments being completed, everybody was 
ready to listen; but who should begin? 
The drawing of lots was suggested, 
and the first story was told by a satur- 
nine individual, who made us all shiv- 
er by a clever tale, in which skeletons 
and skulls played no mean part. 

Then followed some extraordinary 
spiritual developments, as narrated by 
an enthusiastic believer. A fair-hair- 
ed girl, who sat at my side, leaned for- 
ward, with slender hands closely lock- 
ed together, her lips half parted, lis- 
tening with breathless interest. ‘* Ah!” 
she murmured, as silence fell upon us, 
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“if I could but know that the dead 
were permitted to revisit the earth. 
If I could but believe that they might 
return to bring consolation and hope 
to those whom they have loved and 
left.” 

Dear child! She knows all now. 
Few as have been the weeks since that 
night, they have yet been long enough 
to make clear to her vision the great 
mystery of death. Thinking of her 
earnest eyes and the depth of longing 
expressed in them, I seem again to 
feel the caressing touch of those white 
fingers, and to hear about the rustle 
of angels’ wings. 

**Fanny,” said a manly voice from 
the further corner of the room, “ you 
remember that pretty girl who used to 
visit at Aunt Dora’s, in Beacon street, 
when you were a child. She certainly 
had no air of being gifted with second 
sight; and yet I can tell you of some- 
thing connected with her that is to- 
tally inexplicable by any known laws 
that govern the universe. 
ago I went into Aunt Dora’s one win- 
ter’s night, just before dinner, and 
found aunty in great distress. Old 
John, her coachman, had gone off 
suddenly on one of his periodical 
sprees, and she had no one to send to 
the station to meet Miss S., who was 
going to pay a long-tulked-of visit. 

+ Aunty,’ I said, ‘don’t fret; I will 
go with pleasure.’ I easily set aside 
her objection—that I had never seen 


Some years 


the expected guest—and after asking 
her to describe Miss S., I hurried off, 
reaching the station just in time to 
see the long passenger train come in. 
I walked quickly through the cars, and 
had little or no difficulty in finding 


Miss S. Prompt, however, as I flat- 
tered myself I had been in my sue- 
cessful efforts, some one was before 
me, and as I reached the young lady, 
I found her greeting, with no little ag- 
itation, my old friend Phil Andrews. 
I waited for a moment before either 
of them noticed me, and then going 
forward, introduced myself to the 
lady, and was kindly rece'ved by her. 
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“Tsaw enough, however, in the brief 
moments we three stood together, to 
convince me that neither of them 
would have complained of Aunt Dora 
had she neglected to send for her 
guest. I was afterward told that 
Miss S. and Phil were engaged, and 
only waited until prudence permitted 
them to marry. All these facts, how- 


ever, were at that time only guessed 
ut by me, and had I known them I 
certainly could not have found therein 
any explanation of the state of painful 
agitation into which Miss S. was evi- 


dently plunged. 

““* What is it, sweetheart?” I heard 
Phil whisper tenderly. ‘ Are you ill?’ 

““*No, no!’ she answered huskily. 
‘Tam foolish and nervous.” 

“* Has any one dared to insult you?’ 
asked Phil, with a ferocious air. 

***Indeed no,’ said Miss S.; ‘it is 
only the old story.’ 

«Phil looked troubled and annoyed, 
but said no more, and Miss S., turn- 
ing awny silently, struggled for com- 
posure. The luggage was at last 
found, and we all soon stood in my 
nunt’s warmed, well-lighted and flow- 
er-scented rooms. 

« Aunty received Miss S. with loving 
arms, and I heard her say, ‘ Well, 
dearie, has all gone well with you to- 
day ?? 

‘That something definite was in- 
tended by the question was certain 
from the earnestness of the girl’s tone 
us she answered: ‘Aunt Dora’—all 
young people called her aunt—‘I 
could never have summoned courage 
to travel by rail to-day, had it not 
been to visit you.’ 

“Phil took his leave, and Miss S., 
accomp:nied by her hostess, soon went 
to her own apartment, my aunt beg- 
ging me to remain until she came 
down again, which, however, was not 
until I had grown very tired waiting 
for her. 

‘Auntie came in with a worried ex- 
pression on her gentle face. 

*** Were I in the least superstitious,’ 
she said, as she took the easy chair I 
had drawn toward the fire for her, ‘I 
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should implore Miss S. never to put 
her foot within a railway car again. 
I must tell you, Phil, the strangest 
story. I don’t know whether to call 
it » dream or a trance. You will 
doubtless put it down as merely im- 
agination; it is nevertheless true that 
for years Miss S. has never travelled 
by train without having a most singu- 
lar dream. The dream in itself is 
singular from its vividness; but more 
singular from the fact that in its many 
repetitions the details never vary.’ 

«« But,’ I exclaimed with, I admit, 
lamentable lack of gallantry, ‘why in’ 
the nume of wonder is Miss S. so stu- 
pid as to go to sleep in the cars if 
their motion or their noise gives her 
bad dreams?’ 

***She does not really sleep,’ cried 
my aunt energetically ; ‘she is, I think, 
in 2 mesmeric trance.’ 

“*Pshaw!’ I answered; ‘ that is all 
nonsense. Let us hear the dream, 
however.’ 

“And my aunt, prefacing her story 
with the entreaty that Miss S. should 
never know that the subject had been 
mentioned to me, went on to say that 
Miss S. could only be induced to give 
a vague description of noise, hurry, 
and confusion, of pain and anguish, 
not as endured by herself, bat as go- 
ing on about her. From all this con- 
fusion, however, soon emerged one 
central figure, and that a woman’s 
head, crowned by a braid of blonde 
hair fastened by knots of black vel- 
vet. This head seemed to be elevated 
above a surging crowd, and to be 
borne slowly past the windows of the 
car. ‘Of course,’ said my aunt, ‘I 
told her that she had fallen asleep, and 
that she had dreamed of some tragic 
event in the French Revolution—of 
the Princess Lamballe, perhaps. 

*«* At the same time,’ continued my 
superstitious aunt, ‘I could not but 
shudder as I glanced at her own fair 
hair, and the knots of black velvet 
that adorned it. 

*** My dear boy, she continued, with 
a reproachful look at my unimpressed, 
siniling “ countenance—‘ you must re- 
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member that this dream or trance, or 
whatever you please to call it, is not a 
thing that has occurred once or twice, 
but dozens of times in the last five 
years. Remember, too, that Miss 
S. has never had any fear of any 
accident to herself—that she does not 
regard the dream as any premonition, 
or indeed as in any way personal, 
and dreads its recurrence only as a 
shock to her nerves.’ 

*«* But, aunty,’ I questioned; ‘is the 
head seen but once in each dream? 
And whose are the features of the 
fice?’ 

«The head,’ answered my aunt 
gravely, ‘is carried on a pike as it 
were, many times to and fro. Or, 
as Miss S. describes the scene, a 
procession of heads all alike, and giv- 
ing the impression of being one and 
the same, are borne slowly past the 
windows of the car, in the glare of 
torches. The poor child has never 
seen the features, for the face is al- 
ways covered by a delicate, half trans- 
parent handkerchief, in the corner of 
which is a coronet and cipher of deli- 
exte embroidery. Miss S. says that 
she is conscious of a vivid curiosi- 
ty at each recurrence of this dream 
only as to the cipher on the handker- 
chief; she never thinks whose features 
it veils. 

«“*T dare not,’ continued my aunt, 
‘counsel her never to travel by rail, lest 
I should inspire her with fears which 
hitherto she has never felt. For alas! 
{ feel absolutely certain that some 
fearful accident will happen to her!’ 

*« «Some fearful accident will happen 
to me,’ I said laughing, ‘if I sit longer 
by this too tempting fire. I must be 
off and to bed, for I have a long jour- 
ney before me to-morrow.’ 

“The next day I went South, and was 
detained there week after week. Spring 
in fact reached Boston before I did. Of 
course I at once went to call on Aunt 
Dora, whom I found rather out of 
spirits and lonely, as Miss S. had 
left her a day or two before, having 
been suddenly summoned to the far 
West by an invalid sister. 
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“While we sat talking in the soft 
dusky twilight, the servant entered 
with the evening paper. I took it 
from his hand, and carelessly opening 
it, my eye fell upon the heading 
* Fearful Railroad Accident.’ 

‘First on the list of ‘killed’ was the 
name of Miss S. My aunt saw 
my agitation, and insisted on 
ing told its cause. Thankful enough 
was I, that she was not alone when 
the sad intelligence reached her. 

“*And Phil!’ I said, hurriedly 
reading on, only to find his name 
among the injured. Weeks passed 
before Phil was sufficiently recovered 
to be brought to his mother’s house, 
and a still longer time elapsed before 
the name of Miss S. passed his lips. 

,' ‘You remember,’ he said to me 
one night, breaking a long, sad silence 
—‘ you remember the strange and 
persistent warnings received by Cliris- 
tine—warnings to which she paid so 
little heed, to which we were all so 
shamefully indifferent—but you do not 
know,’ he continued, ‘all the details of 
the tragedy. I must unseal my lips 
to you now, for if I lie here longer, 
and brood in solitude over the mystery 
and horror of it all, I shall certainly go 
mad.’ 

“In vain did I beg my poor friend to 
wait until he was stronger. 

««*T shall never be stronger,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘until Ihave spoken. You 
know,’ he murmured, as a convulsive 
shudder shook the bench on which he 
lny, ‘that Christine was killed in- 
stantly—but you do not know that I 
was not at her side at the moment of 
the accident; I was in the smoking 
car, and was not myself hurt at that 
time. My injuries were received 
afterward, from the fall of a burning 
beam of the station house. When 
Miss S. was found the body was 
decapitated ; the guillotine itself might 
have done the dreadful deed. In my 
anguish no thought of her dreams 
came tome. But when a pitying wo- 
man’s hand veiled with tender rev- 
erence the pale, tranquil features of 
my dead love, and I saw the masses 
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of fair hair all undisturbed, there came 
a flush of memory.’ Phil was silent. 
At last he spoke. ‘Give me that 
desk, dear friend.’ 

“ Reluctantly and with many fears, I 
gave it him. He took from it, with 
trembling, emaciated fingers, a small 
package. Reverently opening it, he 
unfolded a delicate handkerchief. In 
the corner was the coronet, under it 
the cipher—all as had been foreshad- 
oweil to Miss S. 

«* Yes,’ said Phil’s trembling voice, 
‘here itis. That duy we had noticed 
and admired « French woman, evident- 
ly of rank, whose seat was near ours, 
aud she it was who completed the 
dream’s fulfilment.’ 

‘As Phil uttered these words his sis- 
ter entered the room with perempto- 
ry injunctions to silence. 
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“I was only permitted to clasp bis 
hand in warm sympathy, and to say 
good night to him, as I now do to you 
all.” And the speaker hastily left the 
room. 


The fire gave one expiring flicker. 
The pale moon, shining through a rift 
in the hurrying clouds, glanced in at 
the small windows. 

Silence claimed us for her own. The 
strong emotion of our friend had made 
its mark. We all wished ourselves 
safe in our beds. At last one lover of 
Shakespeare murmured under his 
breath : 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Ho- 
ratio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
And so ended the séance. 


M. N. S. 
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ILGRIM swallow, sximming fleet 
P Past my window, ’gainst the blue, 
With thy flexile song and sweet, 

Every morning sung anew : 
What the story thou would’st tell, 
Swallow, with thy ritornelle ? 


Mournest thou, like me, poor bird, 
For thy mate, far, far away? 
Little widow ! all unheard 
Is the pathos of thy lay, 
Save by me—I feel tvo well 
The anguish of thy ritornelle! 


Less unhappy far than I, 
Thou on darting wings canst rise; 
Skim the lake and search the sky, 
Fill the sad air with thy cries : 
All day long thy grief canst tell, 
Swallow, with thy ritornelle ! 


Ah! could I but fly with thee! 
Leave this prison where I pine, 
Whence the air is barred to me, 





Where no blessed sun may shine ! 
Scarcely to my dreary cell, 
Swallow, comes thy ritornelle ! 


And I languish, prisoned here, 
While thou flyest o’er the seas, 
For September draweth near, 
To seek other lands than these : 
Greet them for me, greet them well, 
Swallow, with thy ritornelle ! 


And each day my weary eyes 
Through a mist of tears shall gaze 
At the snowy winter skies, 
Longing for the summer days, 
To bring back what I love well, 
Swallow, thy dear ritornelle ! 


In the spring a cross of white 
Thou wilt find here, in the grass : 
In thy circling evening flight, 
Sometimes by that headstone pass! 
Then of peace alone shall tell, 
Swallow, thy low ritornelle ! 
Kate [itiarp. 
























OGARTH conveyed to art stu- 
if dents aun excellent idea of 
perspective by some grotesque sketch- 
es which illustrated strikingly what it 
wis not. , 

If I do not answer satisfactorily the 
question which heads this article, I 
may perhaps render a service by stat- 
ing certain negative propositions, and 
making «2 few observations with re- 
gard to it which will generally be ad- 
mitted as correct. This will help to 
clear the ground for a better compre- 
hension of the subject, and get rid of 
the supernumeraries whose chief work 
appears to be to throw dust in every- 
body’s eyes. The natural and univer- 
sally accepted idea of the term * spe- 
cie payments” or a ‘specie basis ” 
when applied to the business of a 
country, whether public or private, is 
that we can demand that what is due 
to us from our debtors shall be paid 
in coin. In fact, under a “specie 
basis,” coin is the only legal. tender. 
But, per contra, if the right to demand 
coin should be everywhere insisted on, 
if all the notes of a bank should be re- 
turned to it, if depositors should 
claim the specie, and if, in ordinary 
transactions, one person would receive 
from another his dues only in hard 
cash, compliance would be impossible. 
Therefore it follows that the universal- 
ly accepted idea, as just stated, and 
which surely is theoretically the prop- 
er and correct idea, is absolutely im- 
practicable if pushed to the extreme 
of application. Let us keep this in 
mind while we search for a rational 
qualification or explanation of it. It 
is not a rational or satisfactory ex- 
planation to say that there is little 
danger that everybody at the same 
time will be moved to demand specie, 
becntise under a certain state of things 
everybody is so moved, and we are 
now in that very category and have 
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WHAT IS MEANT BY “SPECIE PAYMENTS?” 


been for years. So that the ability to 
‘* pay specie,” as the phrase is, cannot 
be made to depend on any such 
chance. What it does depend on is 
included in my first question, which I 
will presently attempt to answer. 
Gold and silver coin, it should be 
remembered, is the measure of value, 
and not like paper the representative 
of value. In fact it is value in itself, 
and was adopted ata period the most 
remote of which we have any knowl- 
edge, because of this absolute value, 
which was not subject like other arti- 
cles to fluctuation, znd also because it 
was the most convenient—indeed, the 
only convenient measure of value. In 
the earlier stages of business trans- 
actions it served to extinguish barter: 
what a man bought he paid for in 
coin; he received coin for what he 
sold. As the world’s affairs grew and 
enlarged, barter came again in vogue 
(barter, better known by the name of 
commerce), because in the first place 
there was not coin enough with which 
to carry on transactions, and again be- 
cause the folly of transporting it back- 
ward and forward when there were 
equalizing values to act in its place 
became apparent. So pieces of paper, 
called bills of exchange, came to rep- 
resent this large barter trade, leaving 
coin to be used as an ultimatum when 
balances either way had to be settled. 
But although not actually and mate- 
rially employed in transactions, eoin 
held and holds its place and its power 
because it is the only sure measure of 
value, and because it is a value in it- 
self without sensible fluctuation. Con- 
venient as it is in smaller matters, it 
still has proved too bulky even for the 
affairs of every-day life. This brought 
the paper money of the banks into ex- 
istence as a representative of coin, ani 
on the stipulated contract that for 
every dollar, or pound, er franc, or 
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thaler of paper money issued there 
should exist actually in the vaults of 
the institution making the issue « dol- 
lar, pound, frane, or thaler with which 
to redeem it when presented. It was 
soon discovered that bank bills might 
serve a further useful end. For since 
it was well-nigh impossible in the 
course of free circulation that, so long 
as a bank by its assumed 30lvent condi- 
tion had the confidence of the public, 
its bills would flow back on it, except 
in a proportion which careful esti- 
mates brought to an almost mathe- 
matical certainty, it became evident 
that a further volume of bank paper, 
based on what was substantial in the 
shape of public securities and under 
legislative control, might be issued 
without in the least impairing currept 
values. 

This brief resumé brings us to what 
is the situation to-day in specie-paying 
countries, nnd also to the situation in 
the United States andin France. Both 
these last are richand largely produe- 
ing nations. WhyI name them is be- 
cause both fail to pay specie. France, 
by reason of the tremendous drain on 
her in the recent war with Prussia, 
actually compelled by law the nation- 
ul bank to stop paying it, and at the 
same time authorized that institution 
to double the amount of its paper 
issue. The condition of the paper 
issue of this country is understood by 
every intelligent reader. France and 
the United States then both put forth 
an irredeemable paper currency. But 
in France that irredeemable paper 
currency is at par with gold! We 
are thus prepared for another nega- 
tive proposition, namely: it does not 
follow of course that an irredeemable 


paper currency is a depreciated cur- 


rency. But it is well known that 
by what we term an “ irredeemable 
paper currency” we do not mean 
2 currency which is never to be re- 
deemed in coin, but only a currency 
which has no fixed time for its rede p- 
tion, so that the event is indefinite and 
possibly remote. If it were understood 
that such currency was really not to 
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be redeemed at all, it takes no wise 
one to tell what would be its instant 
fate, to wit: a place with French 
“assignats” and American ‘ conti- 
nental money.” 

We are now prepared for the state- 
ment that the current value of a so- 
ealled irredeemable paper currency 
depends on the confidence which those 
who employ it have in the certainty 
of its being ultimately redeemed in 
coin, the time when entering into the 
calculation, and further that suel con- 
fidence is naturally measured by the 
resources of the country, and is largely 
influenced by the manner its finances 
are managed. In England this eonfi- 
dence kept the notes of the bank at 
pw with gold for about five years of 
the long period of its suspension. In 
the United States notes held their 
equality a year. We see how they 
stand in France after four years. We 
have a country exceedingly rich in re- 
sources, so rich and so productive that 
an exceptional issue of paper ought 
not to shake our confidénce in its be- 
coming redeemable in coin. But con- 
filence is and has been seriously 
shaken... It follows that our finances 
have not been as well managed as 
they should have been. When the 
‘“‘greenback system” was inaugu- 
rated the mistake was made by the 
Government of stigmatizing its own 
issue by refusing to receive it in pay- 
ment for duties. So it was crippled 
at its birth. Other serious errors fol- 
lowed. Different treasury officers 
held from time to time contradictory 
opinions. Congress was unhappily 
divided on the subject; while the 
President was appealed to by differ- 
ent wings of his own party, each side 
claiming that he should sanction a 
particular measure diametrically op- 
posed to that offered by the other. I 
do not intend to go into any argu- 
ment as to these different methods; 
my object, as before stated, being 
rather to chear the ground for others. 
But this I say, that with all the bick- 
erings, the quarrels, and the distract- 
ed views and judgments between per- 
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sons high in office and authority in 
Congress and in the Cabinet and else- 
where, and also among the people 
themselves, the wonder is not that our 
pxper currency is below par, but that 
it is so little below par. 

The fact is, we have approached a 
period when what is most needed is 
confidence. We can and do have con- 
fuience in the capabilities of our coun- 
try, and the grent point is that Govern- 
ment should so act that we shall have 
confidence in its management. The 
difficulty has been and is that those 
in charge of our affairs seem to be op- 
pressed with the idea that there is 
something wbstruse, abnormal, and 
fearfully complicated and out of all 
common course in the conduct of a 
nation’s finances; when in truth and 
in fact these finances should be man- 
aged precisely as a first-class business 
m:n conducts his own private affairs. 
If he is short and has to borrow mon- 
ey, he is careful to do it in a way not 
to impair his credit. He does not 


friglten people by offering ten per 


cent. when he should get along by 
paying six. He recalls the fact that 
nobody will place his credit higher 
than he himself puts it, and he takes 
ecxre to do nothing to undervalue it. 
President Grant had the proper con- 
ception when he appointed a leading 
New York merchant as Secretary of 
the Treasury. Unfortunately there was 
the constitutional objection, and the 
President appears to have abandoned 
the idea altogether. It is a pity he 
did so, for had a New York merchant 
or banker of the very first class been 
appointed, I have not the slightest 
doubt that to-day our paper money 
would be at par with gold. 

As it is, we all very well know that 
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as a first requisite the individual 
placed at the head of the Treasury de- 
partment must be a “leading politi- 
cian,” who is rarely a practical busi- 
ness man, and who has to cram, as 
school boys say, for the occasion. He 
undertakes his duties with the idea 
that he can conjure wonderful results 
with the very words “ Government” 
and “Secretary of the Treasury,” 
whereas the large money wielders in 
the different capitals here and in Eu- 
rope are taking his gauge and seru- 
tinizing the pieces of paper he offers, 
exactly as a down-town jobbing mer- 
chant takes the gauge of his customers 
and scrutinizes the four or six months 
notes which are proffered in return for 
his goods. This is, to an extent, a di- 
gression. 

If the reader agrees with me as to 
what is meant by “specie payments,” 
he will be ready to assent to the fol- 
lowing as a prelude to “resump- 
tion:” 

First. There must be coin enough in 
possession of banks of issue, including 
government issues, to adequately sup- 
ply all demands in the balancing of 
transactions. The amount of coin re- 
quired in proportion to paper can be 
brought to an almost exact limit by an 
accurate calculation based on careful 
statistics, which it is not safe to vary 
from. 

Second. If, with our paper curren- 
ey below par, we add to its volume, 
we shall send it lower down the seule; 
but if we withdraw and cancel a por- 
tion of it, so as to bring it within the 
natural limit just spoken of, we shall 
send it speedily up to a par with 
gold, and that will be “specie pay- 
ments,” 

RicuarD B. KIMBALL. 
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KINGS AND CLERGY OF JOURNALISM. 

Ir is astonishing how much mankind 
and womankind have come to rely on the 
daily newspaper for time-killing. The 
actor, the poet, the orator, the pastry 
cook, the tapster, even the clergyman, is 
outdone by the journalist in the knack of 
gratifying society, with small trouble and 
cost. ‘The newspaper has almost been 
promoted from the list of comforts to that 
of necessities; a clear necessity in war 
times, it is craved no less now in peace, 
for amusement or excitement ; in short, it 
is like that indispensable grog which the 
toper takes in hot weather to keep him- 
self cool and in cold weather to keep him- 
selfwarm. Eager to cultivate among our 
boys and girls an early taste for newspa- 
per reading (the real national tipple), so 
that children may cry for it, some acute 
friends of education have urged that 
newspapers ought to be introduced into 
schools for class use. Doubtless they 
argue that the vast leisure at command in 
daily newspaper offices fur correcting and 
polishing must make the editorial arti- 
cles much purer models of style than the 
rough essays of Goldsmith and Irving, 
from which the reading books are apt to 
cull. Bat on the other hand, suppose 
some morning, when our boys and girls 
shall have bought the papers, their chief 
attraction turns out to be, as it probably 
will, an enormous batch of the Beecher 
seandal, or some other savory dish of 
adultery such as first-class .newspapers 
furnish—will that be nice for the school 
lesson and for the school recess? It 
would bea rich joke on fathers and moth- 
ers, would it not? to first establish com- 
pulsory education, and then initiate the 
little ones into that sort of reading. 

* The journalists,” says Carlyle, ‘ are 
now the true kings and clergy. Hence- 
forth historians, unless they are fools, 
must write not of Bourbon dynasties, and 
Tudors, and Hapsburgs, but of stamped, 
broad-sheet dynasties, and quite new suc- 
cessive names, according as this or the 
other able editor, or combination of able 
editors, gains the world’s ear.’’ Some 
of our American broad-sheet dynasties 
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have won great victories of late. Some 
of them make nothing of publishing the 
synopsis of a President’s message beture 
its first line is penned. Some of them are 
able to extend the art of misrepresentation 
beyond the editorial column to the local 
news, the dispatches, documents, diu- 
lugues, speeches, sermons, sworn testimo- 
ny of courts, which they publish. This 
is accomplished by the device of head- 
lines and sub-heads, skilfully contrived to 
color and twist what follows, and to pre- 
judice the reader's judgment, which 
judgment, unaided, such kings and cler- 
gy never trust. And as these labels can 
mislead many weak or careless readers, so 
others are tricked by the reporter (say a 
prince or vicar of journalism), who inter- 
sperses his tidings with comments to suit 
his or his employer’s purpose—a device 
very successful in the reports of the 
Brooklyn trial ; for newspaper kings and 
clergy may do what other kings and cler- 
gy cannot; namely, circulate printed com- 
ments on the evidence in pending trials 
at law, designed to influence public opin- 
ion to one or the other side, while at the 
same time busily debauching public mor- 
als by giving to a trial ten times the pru- 
riency it may unavoidably have. To the 
kings and clergy of the press is due also 
an occasional panic or hoax, concocted 
with a mixture of clerical gravity and 
royal recklessness. 

Yet, to say sooth, the ‘‘ Herald’s”’ wild- 
beast hoax probably did the real service 
of disabusing some people of their super- 
stitious reverence for the newspapers, by 
showing just how experts dress fiction 
ina plausible garb, and how they feign 
to be indignant or horror-stricken while 
laughing at their dupes. It was a public 
service to reveal those secrets of the 
kitchen—to sound so loud a warning 
against attaching importance to a story 
or opinion merely from its being printed 
instead of spoken. 

Lately, a playwright was complaining 
that a criticism which lashed his play as 
betraying lack of familiarity with society 
usages—that this criticism was the work 
of a young man who had recently begged 
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him, the dramatist, te say whether a 
claw-hammer coat ought to be worn at a 
party to which the green youth had been 
asked: so that it pained the dramatist to 
find such a novice putting on the airs of 
Beau Brummell in print, merely because 
a job as dramatic critic had given him an 
institutional character. But the sensi- 
tiveness of most authors to newspaper 
censure isextreme. Not only the Lamar- 
tines, from whose conceit you could ex- 
pect it, but the more modest Thackerays 
touchily resent slurs and depreciation in 
the press. We all know how often Reade 
is in hot water on this account; and 
though the wounded pride of poet or es- 
sayist sometimes begets a production like 
‘* English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
or the essay on ‘* Murder and Small 
Beer,’’? yet commonly it oozes out in a 
pettiness of the sort which disfigures even 
the matchless ‘* Roundabout Papers,’’ and 
which threatened for a time to take full 
possession of a certain excellent American 
humorist who, a few years ago, wasted 
much vigor in scolding obscure critics for 
depreciating his jokes. Why then are 
even satirists and cynics so thin-skinned 
to the arrows let fly from behind the news- 
paper screen? ‘Thackeray knew well 
enough why and by whom savage reviews 
are sometimes penned; yet he winced 
none the less when the thong fell on him. 

Some freshly lashed playwrights, au- 
thors, singers, who earn or lose money by 
their dramas, books, throats, no doubt 
think, while the smart is still felt, that 
they would like to have Mr. Slasher’s 
opinion go to the commpinity simply as 
personal opinion. Criticagainst origina- 
tor, Slasher versus Crasher—that, they 
fancy, would make a fairer fight; and 
though not ten of the thousand who glance 
at Slasher’s notice will ever read Crash- 
er’s novel or see his tragedy, yet Crasher 
would not mind the odious man’s sneers, 
or his ingeniously malicious extracts and 
perversions, did not the mysterious au- 
thority of an ‘‘ institution ’’ back up these 
misrepresentations. Crasher feels sure 
that ten thousand readers of the ‘* Boom- 
erang”’ are additionally impressed with a 
paragraph solely due to Dick Slasher’s 
skill or stupidity, industry or laziness, 
good spirits or blue devils, from the mere 
fact that it is notsigned. Thus to Crash- 
er ‘‘ what the ‘ Boomerang’ says ’’ means 
not what Slasher says, but what ten 
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thousand busy people, daily readers of 
that sheet, may possibly assent to in lack 
of other knowledge. But oh, Crasher! 
do ‘you argue in that way when Slasher 
graciously praises you, and when his no- 
tice helps to sell your tickets, your cam 
vas, your books? 

Roscius plays by turn, or else on alter- 
nate weeks, Othello and Iago; in ‘* Ju- 
lius Caesar” he alternates, on successive 
nights, the part of Brutus with that of 
Cassius. Snip admirers Roscius, Jip de- 
tests him. Snip and Jip, in the dramatio 
columns over which they respectively pre- 
side, entertain themselves with showing 
how the personal temperament and char- 
acter of Roscius fit or unfit him for one or 
other of his réles. Snip, who is critic of 
the ** Clarion,’’ says that Othello is much 
the greater triumpk for Roscius, because 
the player sympathizes with all the no 
bler traits of the hapless Moor, whereas 
of Iago’s character, though he presents 
the villain admirably, Mr. Roscius has no 
thorough appreciation. The same morn- 
ing, or probably the next, Jip, in the ri- 
val shop, vows that Roscius isa good Iago 
because he thoroughly feels the ancient’s 
character; whereas of noble, ill-starred 
Othello he makes but little. When it 
comes to ‘‘ Julius Cesar,’’ Snip points 
out how the instinctive appreciation of 
Roscius gives his Brutus a far greater 
beauty of delineation than the cold mech- 
anism of his Cassius; and Snip is all the 
more impressive from the fact that Jip 
had marked the peculiar adaptability by 
nature of Roscius to play the malignant 
Cassius ; whereas, said Jip, of the great- 
souled Brutus the actor naturally made 
a distinct failure. And while Snip is 
praising Roscius Jip mischievously quotes 
the London praises of Aisopus, Roscius’s 
great rival. Thus the pair bombard each 
other from their respective eyries, add- 
ing, perhaps, such faint personal allu- 
sions on Jip’s part as that ‘‘ Roscius has 
wound up his spring engagement and 
snipped the thread that bound him to New 
York.’? I wonder if these artistic di» 
tinctions regarding Roscius, as they ap- 
pear in the *‘ Clarion ’’ and the ‘‘ Trum- 
pet’’ respectively, are the views of the 
chief editors, or only of the theatrical 
writers ; if they represent traditional dis- 
tinctions between the ‘‘ Clarion ’’ and the 
‘* Trumpet’ ways of looking at things, 
and possibly between two classes of read- 
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ers, or whether they represent only the 
erankiness of a couple of critics? Mean- 
while Snip and Jip hurl their rival thun- 
derbolts, tipped with all the deadliness of 
the editorial ‘* we,’ the one into A’sopus 
and the other into Roscius. 

When, therefore, the actor, the paint- 
er, the singer, the playwright, the poet is 
grieved at newspaper ridicule or censure, 
he may perhaps claim that literature and 
art in the daily papers should stand on a 
footing different from politics, regarding 
which people take permanent sides, and 
read a paper in harmony with their par- 
ty; he would argue (yet not when the 
newspaper praises him, the rogue!) that 
those gesthetic notices, which the chief 
editor does not commonly supervise, 
should be signed by the writer, even if 
fur no other reason than not to impair 
the paper’s central force. But the an- 
ewer is that all impersonality gives force 
to journalism. At first glance news- 
paper consistency seems only to mean 
that because some fool of an editor once 
happened to say something fulse or silly, 
his fellow writers and successors must in- 
definitely continue to copy his errors, 
Chinese fashion. But of course this is 
mere exaggeration. Some years ago most 
of the writers of a certain conszrvative 
paper were personally radical and pro- 
gressive ; a rival radical journal was writ- 
ten, in part, by men of moderate tend- 
encies; a third paper, a trimmer, sus- 
tained writers of strong and obstinate 
convictions, and a fourth, a fvol’s paper, 
employed acute thinkers to treat all sub- 
jects idiotically—from a sort of nigger- 
minstrel point of view. What would 
have happened if these men were iree to 
write as the spirit moved? The various 
papers might have lost their identity. 

In fine, this “‘ institutional ’’ character 
of journalism must be guarded at all 
hazards. ‘The press has gained its pres- 
ent power because, as an ‘‘ institution,’’ it 
appeals to that element in human nature 
which, taking omne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico, is startled by all etiects that are 
produced by unseen powers. Other great 
institutions of soeiety flourish by virtue 
of this same investiture of individual with 
institutional traits, just as a small voice 
goands mighty when speaking through a 
trumpet, and a starveling player becomes 
majestic by the aid of buskins and masks. 
It would not do to have society reading 
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the ‘‘ Daily Gossip’s” strictures on eti- 
quette simply as the penny-a-line work 
of that half-tipsy fellow whom some of 
the guests at Mr. Sturtevant’s mistook 
Jast night for an extra waiter singularly 
fascinated by the punch-bowl in the hall. 
And this is one reasun why newspapers 
should keep out of trials for libel, if pos- 
sible. When a newspapef gets into court, 
its first act is usually to reveal a shocking 
state of irresponsibility, considering that 
it is an ** institution.’’ A is an owner of 
the paper, but never writes a line of it, 
nor sees what anybody else writes till 
the paper is published. B has charge 
of the editorial columns, but thinks 
the real editor must be C. C says he is 
“managing editor,’’ but never appears 
to manage anything when A, or B, or D 
object. F and G only know that when 
they put their manuseript into the prin- 
ter’s box, it appears printed in the 
paper next day. H says—but why plod 
through the alphabet of irresponsibility, 
to find that the great ‘* ‘Trombone,’ 
which counselled a riot, secourged a vener- 
able poet, held up the agony of a private 
family to public ridicule, set the commu- 
nity ina panic about the savings bank, 
or stole a State secret—tlis gigantic, 
mysterious * institution’? was some un- 
illustrious boy coming fuddled from an 
ale-shop ? 
CROSS-QUESTIONING. 

Some recent trials suggest that one art 
which lawyers fancy they have brought 
to special perfection, is among many of 
them still in agprimitive state—I mean 
the art of cross-examining. Most good 
lawyers know how to unmask a perjurer, 
and if not above bullying witnesses, can 
do that too; but witnesses who commit 
perjury are rather rare; while browbeat- 
ing usually defeats its end by exciting 
sympathy for the victim and disgust for 
the bully. The everyday tenant of the 
witness-stand, the one therefure most im- 
portant to handle aright, is the one whom 
lawyers least seldom, apparently, cross- 
examine to advantage—the witness who 
has a straight, clear story, who is honest, 
intelligent, cool, firm in conviction, un- 
derstanding the facts in the suit as well 
as the advocates. The ordinary cross-ex- 
amination of this witness drives home the 
nail which his direct testimony started, 
or clinches the nail which that testimony 
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has driven home. 
alogue goes : 


This is the way the di- 


Q.—So you say that? etc. 

Ans.—I do. 

Q.—Are you willing to swear that? etc. 

4ns.—I am, and have sworn to it. 

Q.—Now, sir, do you mean to tell this jury 
that the words might not have been? etc. 

Ans.—I do say that those could not bave been 
the words. 

Q.—Humph! 
say? etc. 


Well, now, another point. You 


So from stage to stage the cross-exami- 
nation pursues the track of the direct, as 
a saw follows the pattern, cutting the 
lines deeper, and perhaps rendering the 
impression ineffaceable. A novice might 
sometimes mistake the cross-examining 
attorney for one intent on rubbing the di- 
rect testimony into the obtusest juryman’s 
mind, by dint of repetition. Should the 
jury let slip a bit of the direct evidence, 
or fail to see its force, the ordinary cross- 
examination can be relied on to indelibly 
fix its meaning and merits. The direct 
examiners should be grateful for an iter- 
ation of the strong points, such as the 
court might not have suffered them to at- 
tempt. Where all this is the basis for 
subsequently breaking down the witness's 


credibility by rebutting evidence, it may 
of course be a mark of skill to first fix the 
testimony beyond recall; yet even then, 
driving the witness into a positiveness not 
called in question for several days some- 
times gives him an impressireness with 


the jury hard to break. Oftener the 
cross-questions are put in a mechanical or 
meditative way, as if the examiner were 
in a quandary what to ask,»yet knowing 
that pauses of ‘silence for consideration 
might be hurtful, even if permitted by a 
court jealous of its time. The witness is 
often cross-questioned as if from a vague, 
absurd hope that he will flatly contradict 
what he has just before said. 

It seems wiser to let a witness alone 
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unless you can make something out of 
him by cross-questioning. A jury’s sym- 
pathy is not often with the man who has 
all the advantage of position in the dia- 
logue between lawyer and wituess; and 
if the former is baffled (especially if the 
witness affects an occasivnal retort), the 
weight of the direct testimony is doubled. 
Ought a guod cross-examiner to trust any 
thing to experiment or luck? Ought he 
to give openings for repartee ? Ought he 
not to avuid the fashion of repeating the 
direct examination, in a merely tentative 
way, considering that this course some- 
times results in filling up omitted details 
of the direct testimony, supplying needed 
links, and perhaps making the whole pic- 
ture more striking and persuasive? The 
skilful cross-examination would seem to 
be that which forces the desired an- 
swers; as, in certain stages of a game 
of chess, the stronger player forces the 
successive moves of his antagonist. A 
great lawyer should know before he 
puts each question of importance (for 
preparatory ones we need not discuss) 
pretty nearly how that question must ne- 
cessarily be answered, and that this an- 
swer will at once or in due time help his 
case. Questions that cannot be planned 
and marshalled in this way are worse 
than useless. Whole stages of the di- 
rect testimony which cannot be weakened 
by cross-examination had better be left to 
the chance ot eclipse by the well-selected 
points that are touched, and on which 
a new light is thrown. Should this plan 
reduce cross-examinations from two or 
three days to as many hours, or from two 
or three hours to twenty minutes, at 
least every hour and minute would tell on 
the desired side, instead of on the other. 
To discern what not to cross-examine 
about is no less important than to know 
what to cross-examine about, and per- 
haps is a rarer kind of wisdom. 
Paitip Quiver. 
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MUSICAL DUODENES. 

AN interesting paper on the correct 
tuning of keyed instruments was read 
before the British Royal Society by Mr. 
A. J. Ellis. The ordinary keyed instru- 
ments, such as the organ and pianoforte, 
are limited to twelve sounds in the octave, 
while a full series, to produce just into- 
nation, would consist of seventy-eight 
sounds. He exhibited a chart of these 
sounds distinguished by the ordinary mu- 
sical signs, with the addition of certain 
inarks to denote the pitch of the notes. 
The great number of these notes is trou- 
blesome in practice, and by admitting a 
slight error, which is not sufficient to of- 
fend the ear, the number has been much 
reduced. In carrying the system into 
practice the twelve notes of the ordinary 
keybuard are retained, and it is necesvary 
to make choice of certain s ¢s of twelve 
notes to be used when playing in corre- 
sponding keyes. These sets Mr. Ellis 
ealls duodenes, and the object of his paper 
was to show how these sets were to be 
selected. He also played some harmo- 
nical passages, first on a harmonium of 
the ordinary kind, next on another, with 
absolutely just intonation, and finally on 
a newly-constructed harmonium, tuned 
on Handel’s plan of the old organ tem- 
perament, but which had other notes 
added, enabling music to be played on it 
in all keys. These additional notes were 
brought into use by draw stops. 

In discussing the paper, Dr. Pole point- 
ed out the reason why unaccompanied vyo- 
cal music by good pertormers is thought 
delightful. It is because the singers, 
when uncontrolled by falsely-tuned in- 
struments, are guided by their correct 
ears, and produce absolutely true harmo- 
ny. ‘This separation of vocal from in- 
strumental music is comparatively infre- 
quent, and to lovers of music it has the 
charm of an agreeable novelty. Such 
performances are rapturously applauded, 
and it is becoming the fashion to introduce 
unaccompanied vocal solos into oratorio 
music. The only other opportunity of 
hearing true harmony is when a stringed 
quartet is played by fine players. 


While upon the subject of music, we 
will mention that an enthusiastic student 
of University College, Oxford, Mr. Ham- 
ilton, left his university course unfinished 
for the purpose of perfecting the A®olian 
harp. His success has been great; for 
by employing a reed in addition tu the 
string, he imitates the notes of organ 
pipes, securing all the volume and sweet- 
ness of the pipe in addition to the sympa- 
thy and blending qualities peculiar to 
strings. He also exhibited (before the 
Physical Society) a string which could 
not be put out of tune, and a new piano- 
forte string of surprising purity and yol- 
ume. 


SUICIDE OF A SCORPION. 

Mr. Bipie communicates to ** Nature ”’ 
a fact which proves the correctness of 
the story that the scorpion will sting it- 
self to death when surrounded by a fire. 
His servant brought him one morning a 
very large specimen of the common black 
scorpion of Southern India. To keep it 
safe it was placed ina glass entomologi- 
cal case, and after a few hours, to obtain 
a better view of the insect, the case was 
carried to the window. The light and 
heat of the sun seemed to irritate it very 
much, and when the rays were focussed 
on its back by means of a small lens, it 
exhibited great agitation, running about 
hissing and ‘spitting. This experiment 
was tried four or five times, with the 
same result; but finally, when the iens 
was used, the scorpion turned up its tail, 
and ‘* quick as lightning ’’ plunged the 
sting into its own back. The stroke was 
followed by a sudden escape of fluid, and 
in a moment the creature was dead. This 
occurrence shows that animals may com- 
mit suicide, and that the poison of some 
animals may be destructive to them- 
selves. 


DISCREPANCIES IN COMMERCIAL 
ANALYSES, 

Tue tendency of moistened powders to 
form clots or coherent lumps, while appa- 
rently a little thing, interferes with the 
operations of manufacturers in very many 
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branches of industry. In the wet extrac- 
tion of silver these lumps have to be care- 
fully sifted out; in the manufacture of 
various salts the clots hinder the drying 
process ; und it has lately been found in 
Germany that the proportion of soluble 
phosphates in artificial guanos is greatly 
affected by them. On sifting commercial 
samples through a sieve of one millimetre 
mesh (including wire), Dr. Mircker of 
Halle found the fine portion to contain 
from 2.8 more to 4.3 per cent. less soluble 
phosphoric acid than the coarse residue 
left on the sieve. His experiments were 
undertaken to ascertain the cause of ob- 
served discrepancies in the determination 
of the soluble phosphoric acid in the same 
sample, even when the same mode of de- 
termination is used. These results suf- 
ficiently indicate the importance of pre- 
paring and testing the superphosphates 
while in a uniform state of fineness. It is 
worthy of note that very sharp discussions 
have taken place between English chem- 
ists, and between English and American 
chemists, on this very question of phos- 
phoric acid determination in commercial 
phosphates, but no one has ever before 
suspected, from the constantly occurring 
discrepancies, the fact of some general 
cause. The formation of these tumps, 
whether in fertilizers, ores, or salts, has 
some points of interest. The arrange- 
ment of the particles which compose them 
is often such as to prevent the entrance of 
acids or other liquids, and also to prevent 
the draining of the salt. Their particles 
are so arranged as to resist the entrance 
or the departure of liquids for a long time. 


AND 


INTERFERENCE OF CIVILIZATION 
NATURE. 

Ir has been pvinted out that many of 

the operations which man carries out on 

the largest scale directly interfere with 


the requirements of nature. In the field 
of fertilization alone the supply of ammo- 
nia, in which form nitrogen is best sup- 
plied to plants, is lessened by the use of 
gunpowder, the distillation of coal for 
gas in numerous works which are too 
small to permit the profitable separation 
of the resulting ammonia for use as a fer- 
tilizer, and other operations, to which it 
is possible cremation of the dead may be 
added. The animals which die in cities 
are ‘‘ rendered ’’ in a way which at least 
removes a large part of the ammonia re- 
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sulting from their decomposition, from 
the land, where it properly belongs, to 
the sea, where it can hardly do any good. 
The rapid combustion of wood and coal 
for fuel, and the explosion of gunpowder, 
produce nitrogen instead of ammonia, 
thus adding to the stock of the atmos- 
phere. The tendency of investigation is 
to show that atmospheric uf{trogen is not 
directly assimilable by plants, so that 
substances which, under the ordinary pro- 
cess of decay, would immediately furnish 
a valuable plant food, in the hands of 
man are forced back to a state of exist- 
ence which is less useful. Instead of in- 
creasing the fertility of the earth, man, 
therefore, decreases it. It is true these 
operations seem sinall when contrasted to 
those of all nature, but the effects of his 
agency are compared to those slow changes 
which require a vast lapse of time, but in 
the end work great results. 


THE DECOMPOSITION OF EGGS 

WHEN an egg is found to be “* bad” 
the usual supposition is that the develop- 
ment of the chicken has commenced, but 
this is by no means the only cause of de- 
composition. Professor William Thom- 
son, who experimented with the late Dr. 
Crace Calvert on the causes which pro- 
duce decomposition in eggs, names three 
of them. One which he calls “ putrid 
cell’? is developed within the egg inde- 
pendently of outward causes. ‘It is 
generated from the yolk; in some cases 
the yolk begins to swell, and absorbs 
most of the white; in others the yolk 
bursts, and the whole substance becomes 
thoroughly mixed up with the white; 
and in others again it begins to change 
slightly, and then gives off cells into the 
white, rendering the white turbid; and 
in all cases where this ferment takes 
thorough hold of the albumen, true pu- 
trefaction commences, and the albumen 
emits a putrid smell. The minute gran- 
ules or cells of the healthy yolk assume 
only in some eggs, a morbid vitality; 
they grow large, and become filled with 
small cells; the large or parent cel! 
bursts, and each separate cell then takes 
an independent existence, which in its 
turn again follows the same mode of de- 
velopment. These cells appear to be the 
bioplasm, or cells of the yolk, which, had 
the egg developed into a chicken, would 
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have gone to form its flesh, bone, and 
tissues.” 

The second cause of decomposition is 
the vibrio, an animalecule like a worm, 
which is often found in the contents of 
whole eggs, which are therefore in a 
more or less advanced state of decomposi- 
tion. ‘These germs do not, however, exist 
_ in the egg originally, but they penetrate 
the shell from the outside. ‘They exist in 
large numbers in the atmosphere, and 
water, or any moistened substance exposed 
to the air, will soon show their presence, 
especially in summer. Dry eggs are not 
attacked by the vibrio, but if the shell is 
moistened, the germs floating in the air 
fall upon it, develop in the moistened sur- 
face, penetrate the shell, and induce de- 
composition, the process taking from six 
to ten days. These vibrios require oxy- 
gen for the maintenance of their life, 
and eggs can aceordingly be preserved 
from their action by immersion in an at- 
mosphere of nitrogen or other gas not 
containing respirable oxygen. ‘I'wo oth- 
er animalculas were observed in the fluids 
produced when the putrid albumen of 
eggs was placed in water. One is called 
the fluke and the other the screw ani- 
malecule, from their respective modes of 
progression. Neither of these was able 
to penetrate the egg shell, as the putrid 
cell and vibrio do. Indeed, it was ob- 
served that vibrios were unable to live in 
a fluid containing the screw animalcule, 
probably because the latter, which is 
much the larger and stronger of the two, 
absorbed so much oxygen as to make the 
fluid untenable by the vibrio. 

The third cause of decomposition dis- 
covered hy the experimenters is the ** fun- 
gus’ Penicilium glaucum, the spores of 
which exist numerously in the atmos- 
phere. Sound eggs placed in a good 
draft are not very liable to the action of 
this growth, but if left ina stagnant at- 
mosphere, the spores settle on the shell, 
where they develop, and soon send long 
filaments into the albumen. Sometimes 
they form a dense mass in the interior, 
interlaced so closely as to resemble cheese 
in consistency, and the albumen may ap- 
pear as if it had been coagulated by cook- 
ing. Sometimes the filaments reach 
through from side to side of the egg, in 
which case the albumen looks iike jelly. 

Professor Thomson does not give speci- 
fic directions fur avoiding these causes of 
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decomposition, but from his paper it is to 
be inferred that in packing eggs the first 
requirement is that @/7 should be sound, 
so that the cause of decomposition cannot 
spread from any one of them; that they 
should be dry ; and that they should be 
covered. Pucking in barrels with saw- 
dust appears to be a good method, but 
more care si.ould be taken to have the 
sawdust dry. Perhaps the most import- 
ant result of his experiments is to show 
the farmer that the development of de- 
composition is often due to other causes 
than the embryonic growth of the chick- 
en. Those who wish to study the ap- 
pearance of eggs which have suffered 
from the action of the above-mentioned 
enemies will probably be able to produce 
the desired effects by placing eggs in 
loose, damp straw, especially if the shell 
is carefully pierced by a needle. This 
often produces all three kinds of decom- 
position, but especially that due to the 
fungus. 


A FROZEN MINE 

Mr. R. Weiser of Georgetown, Color- 
ado, describes in the ‘* American Journal 
of Science and Arts ’’ a mine in that terri- 
tory in which the solid rock is frozen far 
beneath the surface. It is the Steyens 
mine in McClellan mountain. ‘The al- 
titude of this mine is 12,500 feet. At 
the depth of from 60 to 200 feet the cre- 
vice 1aatter, consisting of silica, calcite, 
and ore, together with the surrounding 
wall rock, is found to be a solid frozen 
mass. McClellan mountain is one of the 
highest Eastern spurs of the snowy range ; 
it has the form of a horseshoe, with a bold 
escarpment. of feldspathic rock, nearly 
2,000 feet high, which in some places is 
nearly perpendicular. The Stevens mine 
is situated in the southwestern bed of the 
great horseshoe ; it opens from the north- 
west. A tunnel is driven into the lode 
where the rock is almost perpendicular. 
Nothing unusual occurred until a dis- 
tance of some 80 or 90 feet was made; 
then the frozen territory was reached, 
and it has continued for over 200 feet. 
There are no indications of a thaw sum- 
mer or winter. The whole frozen terri- 
tory is surrounded by hard massive rock, 
and the lode itself is as hard and solid as 
the rock. The miners, being unable to 
excavate the frozen material by pick or 
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drill, to get out the ore, found the only 
way was to kindle a large wood fire at 
night against the back end of the tunnel, 
and thus thaw the frozen material, and in 
the morning take out the disintegrated 
ore. ‘This has been the mode of mining 
for more than two years. The tunnel is 
over 200 feet deep, and there is no di- 
minution of the frost. ‘There is, so far as 
we can see, no opening or channel through 
which the frost could possibly have reaci- 
ed such a depth from the surface. There 
are other mines in the same vicinity in a 
like frozen state.’’ Mr. Weiser thinks 
that rock was laid down in glacial times 
when there was cold enough to freeze the 
very earth’s heart. In that case the mine 
is an ice house whose stores have remain- 
ed unthawed for at least 80,000 years! 
The phenomenon of permanent ice in 
caverns is not uncommon nor inexplica- 
ble when openings can be found through 


which a current of air can pass, but 


cases which, like the Brandon frozen well 
and the Stevens mine, show no way for 
air currents, are still referred to embed- 
ded icebergs and the glacial period. 


ORE BODIES IN THE COMSTOCK VEIN. 

Tuer attention which is now directed to- 
ward the mines on the Comstock lode in 
Nevada may be useful in diffusing a 
knowledge of the mode in which ores oc- 
cur in nature. In spite of the immense 
sums yearly invested in the business of 
mining, no subject is more obscure to un- 
professional people, and in no other occu- 
pation is superstition allowed to have so 
much sway as in this. The present dis- 
covery of ore is not new, for the compa- 
nies have been working in it for several 
months. ‘The Comstock lode is about 22,- 
000 feet long, but only the middle portion 
is productive, the *‘claims”’ on the ex- 
tremities having proved barren. The 
course of the lode is about north 25 deg. 
east. It is formed by a deep fissure on the 
west, which is the true fissure vein, while 
east of this is a gash which is much less 
inclined, and meets the main fissure at a 
depth of 800 to 1,200 feet. Between the 
walls of the two fissures is a vast ore mass 
20,000 feet long, and varying from 200 to 
800 feet in width. This is not all ore, 
most of it being barren or too poor to be 
profitably worked. But in this mass are 
large bodies of rock more decomposed 
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than the main filling of the vein, and this 
decomposed rock contains silver and gold 
in paying quantities. Mr. Raymond, 
United States Mining Commissioner, in 
his report for 1872, enumerates nineteen 
of these ore bodies, some of them having 
been of vast dimensions and great rich- 
ness. He confines himself to the central 
explored part of the vein, which he di- 
vides as follows: The northern portion, 
from the Utah mine to the Chollar Potosi, 
a distance of 12,200 feet. ‘This contained 
eight Lonanzas, or ore bodies. The value 
of the ore in them varied from four to fifty 
dollars a ton, but their size was so great 
that the yield of metal has been immense. 
Thus the Gould and Curry bonanza had a 
length of 2,400 feet, and produced in five 
years $17,000,000. The Chollar Potosi 
bonanza has been worked to a depth of 
650 feet, and over a length of more than 
1,000 feet, its width being in places 300 
feet. In 1868 it was considered to be ex- 
hausted, but in 1871 41,000 tons of $24 to 
$28 ore wus taken from it, The immense 
thickness of the vein makes it quite pos- 
sible to carry on yery extensive explora- 
tions, and yet miss large bodies of ore. 
It has frequently happened that old work- 
ings have been reéntered and fresh dis- 
coveries of great importance made. A 
great deal of the rock left standing isa 
poor grade of ore, which becomes profita- 
ble as fast as the cost of mining and mill- 
ing is reduced. 

That part of the vein which Mr. Ray- 
mond calls the ‘* middle portion ”’ is only 
1,800 feet long, and has so fur afforded but 
two ore bodies, both now exhausted, A 
tunnel was run into the rock, forming the 
west wall of the vein, but though it pen- 
etrated 400 feet, no discoveries were 
made. In the southern part of the vein 
nine distinct ore bodies have been explvit- 
ed, many of them of immense size. 

The newly discovered bonanza lies in 
the northern portion of the vein, and as it 
is found in the ground of three companies, 
it is supposed to he at least 600 to 1,000 
feet long, but its depth and thickness 
have not yet been determined. It is cer- 
tainly very large, but the thing that 
chiefly gives it value is the unusual rich- 
ness of its ore. Ore from the Comstock 
is not of very high grade, though we find 
some mines, like the Savage, producing 
for years together ore of $55 and $60 
value, in great quantities. What the 
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contents of the newly found ore is has 
not appeared, but if it averages $80 to 
$100 a ton in the long run, it will bea 
very profitable discovery. The finding of 
this ore body also definitely disposes of 
fears that an increase in the proportion of 
caleareous rock in the vein matter, which 
has been noticed as the workings increas- 
ed in depth, would disastrously affect the 
mine. ‘lhe contrary has proved to be the 
cuse. 

The Comstock lode is of Tertiary age, 
and is the product of solfataric (voleanic) 
action, the traces of which are still ob- 
servable in hot springs, which raise the 
temperature of some parts of the mine to 
102 deg. Fahr., and above that in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the springs. Mr. 
King says that the whole vein is in a 
state of gentle chemical action. Vast 
bodies of clay are found in it, and this has 
the property of swelling, upon exposure to 
the air, with such force as to crush the 
stoutest timbers. Advantage has been 
taken of this to fill up some of the exca- 
vated chambers. Rooms were cut in the 
clay, the roof and sides of which quickly 
flaked off, and fell down as fast as the 
miners could wheel the material away. 
Large quantities were taken out, and yet 
the room in the clay did not alter mate- 
rially in size. This continued for 
weeks, and yet when the work was finish- 
edashort time sufficed to fill the exca- 
vated room completely with solid clay. 
These clay seams, and indeed the distri- 
bution of the ore bodies and all the phe- 
nomena of the mine, were for a long 
time an absolute puzzle. But on the 
whole this mine offers the finest oppor- 
tunity for the study of metalliferous veins 
in the world. Its dimensions are vast, 
and the work of exploration is commen- 
surate with them. In 1872 371,349 tons 
of ore, of an average value of $32 per ton, 
was taken out. ‘To extract this, workings 
of an aggregate length of 41,000 feet, og 
nearly eight miles, were run. Under 
these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the Comstock lode is the exemplar 
of its class. Looked at as a whole, its 
past has been the grandest of all Ameri- 
ean mines, and from present prospects its 
future bids fair to be equally prosperous. 


FERTILIZATION OF TOBACCO FIELDS. 
THe average amount of ash in dried 


Virginia tobacco, as determined by 
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Messrs. Irby and Cabell, from six speci- 
mens, is 11.64 per cent., that of European 
tobacco being 16.82 per cent., that of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts tobacco 
16.56 per cent., and that of Kentucky 
tubaccv 12.83 per cent. ‘The cause of the 
well established rapid exhaustion of the 
soil by tobacco crops is shown in the 
fact that of this ash from 26.73 to 
39.88 per cent. is potassa, while of soda 
there is from one to six per cent. present. 
It is evident that no soil can support un- 
assisted a drain like this for a long time, 
and the business of tobacco growing 
threatens to undergo very serious modi- 
fications in addition to those already suf- 
fered. To obviate the effeets of this prodi- 
gal expenditure of the earth’s resources, 
the use of fertilizers is largely resorted to, 
and artificial fertilizers are preferred to 
the natural guanos. The artiiicial ones 
are compounded of dried blood, the unused 
parts of animals submitted to the “‘ ren- 
dering ’’ process, and fish cake, which is 
the residue left afterexpressing the fish oil. 
Bone phosphates are often added, besides 
sulphate of ammonia, to bring the propor- 
tion of phosphorus and nitrogen up to the 
standard. ‘The animal ingredients in 
such manures contain a great deal of po- 
tassa, and it ought not to be difficult to 
** bring up ’’ the mixture to any desirable 
peint by the addition of some potassic 
compound, In this way special fertilizers 
for the use of tobacco growers could be 
compounded. The manufacture of these 
manures in some degree compensates for 
the violence done to nature’s processes 
by the establishment of cities. Cities 
are obliged to provide special cemeteries 
for a vast amount of material which in 
country life goes to replenish the field ; 
but since the growth of the industry in 
fertilizers it has been found that cities, by 
concentrating the supply of raw material, 
directly contribute to the preparation of 
strong manures, and their distribution to 
the places most in need of them. 


UTILIZATION OF JUTE FIBRE. 

Proresson Hopces, who than 
twenty years ago made some of the ear- 
liest thorough investigations into the flax 
industry, has just been performing the 
same service for jute. In addition to its 
well-known use for coarse textile fabrics 
and chignons (a noteworthy couple), the 
waste fibre is made into paper, and the 
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dust from the mills is employed to make 
silk hats. Stair carpets printed in bright 
colors can be made in England for three 
pence a yard, and coarse bed covers can 
be made proportionately cheap. It is the 
cheapness of this article that makes its 
introduction industrially important, and 
which is the cause of the rapid increase 
in the business of manufacturing it. Dun- 
dee alone received from India this year 
100,000 tons, and other towns half as 
much. Jute belongs to the family 7ila- 
cea, two species of which are grown, Cor- 
chorus Capsularis, and Corchorus olito- 
rius. It isan annual, and the seeds are 
planted in March or April, on ploughed 
land along the banks of rivers, neither 
irrigation nor manure being required. 
The stalks are cut in August, before the 
seeds are fully ripe, as the fibre then be- 
comes stiff and hard. When cut the 
stalks are tied in bundles and thrown 
into water to “‘ ret.’’ After five or six 
days they are taken out and swung in the 
air, by which the long fibres are separ- 
ated from the wood. The latter are then 
dried. The produce is five times as great 
as that of flax for the same areaof ground. 
The length of the fibre is frequently 
twelve feet, and that upon which Profes- 
sor Hodges experimented was ten feet 
nine incheslong. It was formerly thoaght 
that it could not be bleached, but that is 
now readily accomplished, and the means 
of working it up have so greatly increased 
in England that since the opening of the 
Suez Canal the fibre has been delivered in 
Dundee, spun, woven, the manufactured 
goods shipped to India, received, and 
paid for within six months from the day 
the raw fibre left that country. 


AIR OF CANAL-BOAT CABINS 

Persons who constantly sleep on board 
canal boats are very subject to phthisis 
and other diseases connected with the in- 
halation of vitiated air. Dr. Cameron, 
who is sanitary officer to the city of Dub- 
lin, made a series of analyses to deter- 
mine the amount of carbonic acid in the 
air of the cabins on these boats, which 
reveal a state of affairs so remarkable that 
some of his cases are worth quoting. 

1. Cabin 1833 cubic feet; three occu- 
pants, each having 614 cubic feet. No 
windows, and no _ ventilator except 
hatch of 4 square feet. Height of cabin, 
3 feet 9 inches ; close iron stove, burning 
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peat. Amount of carbonic acid at 8 a. u., 
0.34 per cent. 

2. Cabin 4 feet 3 inches high (400 cubic 
feet) ; a close iron stove, burning peat; 
three occupants, but two absent the night 
before examination. 
acid 0.098 per cent. 

3. Cabin 34 feet high (350 cubic feet) ; 
stove burning peat. No opening save 
hatch of 4 square feet; occupants two 
men and a boy. Air at 7:30 a. m. felt 
very close. Amount of carbonie acid, 
0.365 per cent. 

4. Cabin 4 feet 10 inches high (360 
cubic feet). No ventilators save 
of 3square feet ; iron stove burning peat ; 
three men asleep in one bed, a boy in an- 
other, and two dogs on the floor. Air at 
8 a.M. felt oppressive. Amount of car- 
bonic acid, 0.95 per cent. 


Amount of carbonic 


hateli 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 

Ir has lately been demonstrated that 
those explosions which are due to the 
collapse of flues and tubes in boilers may 
be and are sometimes caused by the accu- 
mulation of an acid depusit in the tubes. 
Two kinds of deposit have been found. 
The most common consists of soot satu- 
rated with pyroligneous acid. This is al- 
ways due to improper kindling and man- 
agement of the fire. The fire under a cold 
boiler is started with wood, and if a large 
quantity of this is used, and the coal 
heaped upon it before the distillation 
stage has passed, the gases resulting con- 
tain pyroligneous acid as in all cases of 
wood distillation. ‘The tubes always con- 
tain more or less soot and ashes, which 
retain the acid and form a deposit capa- 
ble of corroding the iron. A fresh de- 
posit of this kind will, upon analysis, be 
found tolerably free from iron, but an old 
one willshow a good deal of the metal. 
Every time the fire is improperly kindled 
the evil is increased by additions of fresh 
acid to the flue dust. The other cause of 
corsosion is the presence in the flues of 
ashes or dust containing sulphuric acid. 
This is due, not to hasty kindling, but to 
improper firing after the fires have been 
started. All coals contain sulphur which 
is distilled off soon after the fuel has been 
thrown upon the fire. If the grates are 
cleaned immediately after charging the 
fire, a quantity of fine ashes is carried 
forward into the tubes just at the mo- 
ment which is most opportune for the 
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absorption of the acid vapors which are 
also entering the tubes. Both kinds of 
these destructive deposits are moist, and 
tieir presence may be discovered by ex- 
amining the dust as it is drawn from the 
tube by the tube-cleaner. If the dust is 
dry and powdery, the firing is probably 
well done; but if the scraper or brush 
brings out little pasty masses, adhering 
to it or rolling before it, the presence of 
acids must be suspected. Careful kind- 
ling and constant firing, with small and 
frequent charges of fuel, are the preven- 
tives of these two causes of boiler explo- 
sions, 





ANCIENT LAKES OF AMERICA. 

Proressor Mars gives in the ‘* Amer- 
ican Journal of Science and Arts”’ for 
January the first part of 2 paper on the 
ancient great lakes of the far West, the 
furmer existence and limits of which are 
shown by the local distribution of fossils. 
The oldest of these basins belong to the 
Kvucene epoch of the Tertiary age. The 
first discovered, and best known, is the 
Green river basin, lying between the 
Rocky mountains and the Wahsatch 
range. The Uintah mountains bound it 
on the south, and northward it reaches at 
least as far as the Wind river mountains. 
From this region Professor Marsh obtain- 
ed 150 species of extinct vertebrates, 
many of them of the most interesting 
types. The deposits contained in it are 
all of fresh water origin, and of great 
thickness, 6,000 feet at least. They are 
nearly horizontal, and rest unconforma- 
bly on the cretaceous. This Eocene lake 
basin was dry land during the Miocene, 
and perhaps longer. It then suffered 
submergence, and was covered with wa- 
ter-worn materials from the surrounding 
mountains. 

South of the Uintah mountains, which 
formed the southern border of the above 
sheet of water, was one still larger, and 
2,000 feet or more lower in level, receiv- 
ing part of its waters from the northern 
lake. It also lay between the Rocky and 
the Wahsatch mountains, and reached far 
southward, probably to New Mexico. 
This lake, which lasted some time after 
the former became dry, was named the 
Uintah basin by Professor Marsh. ‘The 
life existing when these basins were filled 
with water was evidently tropical, in- 
cluding a great many tapiroid mammals, 
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monkeys, crocudiles, lizards, and ser- 
pents. 

The *‘ bad lands ’’ south of the Black 
Hills were in the Miocene epoch the site 
of another great lake basin, which was 
comparatively shallow, but appears to 
have extended from the Black Hills south- 
ward to the present Republican river, or 
over four parallels of latitude ; its west- 
ern boundary being the Rocky mountains, 
and its eastern shore lying about the 99ch 
meridian. The strata are horizontal, in- 
dicating quiet waters. From the fact 
that their best exposure is near the White 
river, the basin has been named after 
that stream. After this lake was filled 
up and its surface more or less eroded, a 
great subsidence took place, and a second 
body of water, larger than the first, cov- 
ered it, giving rise to nearly horizontal 
strata of sand and clay. his was in the 
Pliocene epoch, and of the strata former- 
ly determined as Miocene, 300 feet belong 
to the Miocene, and 500 feet to the Plio- 
cene formations. The animal remains of 
the former indicate a-less tropical climate 
than that of the preceding epoch, mon- 
keys being entirely and reptiles poorly 
represented. 

The John Day lake basin in Oregon is 
also of Miocene age. It was extensive, 
but its exact limits are not known, tlie 
rocks which characterize it having been 
covered by successive outflows of yolcan- 
ic rocks. Its strata are more inclined 
than in any of the basins before spoken 
of, and they are no less than 5,000 feet 
thick. The upper beds correspond to the 
White river basin depusits, but the lower 
contain fossils which clearly mark their 
Miocene age, though they differ from the 
upper series. These strata rest on Pliocene 
beds which are disturbed and bear marks 
of heat. 

The formation of a .Pliocene lake basin 
on the site of the older Mivcene lake east 
of the Rocky Mountains has been spoken 
of above. It was at least five times as 
great as the older lake, and its strata are 
at least 1,500 feet thick. This is called 
the Niobrara basin, since the river of that 
name flows through its strata for more 
than 200 miles. These beds are also near- 
ly horizontal, light in color, and more are- 
naceous than those below it belonging to 
the older basin. The great table lands 
which remain over parts of this region 
consist of the hard sandstones and calca- 
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reous grits which form the upper strata. 
A warin-temperate climate is indicated 
by the fauna of this basin, the mastodon, 
rhinoceros, camel, and horse having left 
remains. 


THE DINICHTHYS AND LEPIDOSIREN. 

Ar a late meeting of the New York 
Lyceum of Natural History, the Presi- 
dent, Dr Newbury, announced that he 
had lately satisfied himself that a striking 
similarity amounting to a practical iden- 
tity exists between the dentition of the ex- 
tinct fossil P acodem Dinichthys and that 
of the existing Lepidosiren. He exhibit- 
ed jaw bones of the former taken from 
the Ohio shales and a skull of Lepidosiren, 
and also drawings of the dental apparatus 
of each which showed very clearly the 
correctness of his conclusions. This dis- 
covery is an important one. The Dinich- 
thys was one of the most formidable fishes 
that ever existed, perhaps fifteen or twen- 
ty feet long, and with jaws two feet in 
length. The Lepidosiren (or ‘ mud 
fish ’’), on the contrary, is a small animal 
belonging to the order Dipnoi, which in- 
cludes no other members. It is found in 
America and Africa, and a fish lately 
found in Australia appears to be also of 
this order. The latter is by far the most 
important of the three if its relationship 
is correctly ascertained, being from three 
to six feet long. But insignificant as the 
Lepi losiren now is, it forms the very sum- 
mit of the class of fishes bearing strong 
ainphibian characters. The determina- 
tion of a relationship between this singu- 
lar fish and the Dinichthys is of the high- 
est interest, connecting one of the most 
powerful denizens of Devonian seas with 
the present time, and affording a new il- 
lustration of the decay which some orders 
once most perfectly developed have suf- 
fered. 


THE MINERAL CONSTITUENTS OF FOOD. 

Dr. Forster has published at Municha 
book on the function of the mineral con- 
stituents of food. He concludes that salt 
is absolutely necessary to the mainten- 


ance of equilibrium in the animal organ-" 


ism. The required supply is not great, 
but if it falls below a certain amount, or 
ceases entirely, the body loses salts, and 
languishes and may even perish. When 
salt is withdrawn from the food of an 
adult the processes of decomposition and 
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transformation of matter go on as usual 
until the elimination of the minerals caus- 
es derangements which hinder the con- 
version of food into the forms which are 


capable of assimilation. ‘The body there- 
fore fails on the one hand by inability to 
replace decomposed portions. On_ the 
other hand, these disturbances affect life 
by suppressing necessary functions. What 
the minimum supply of mineral is the au- 
thor did not determine ; but he points out 
that the minute qaantity of iron contain- 
ed in the egg and in milk is sufficient to 
supply the rapidly increasing mass of 
blood in the young animal. 

Tue Russian Government is experiment- 
ing on the use of electrical head lights for 
locomotives. A battery of forty-eight 
elements makes the track perfectly clear 
for a distance of 1,300 feet. 





Tue occurrence in determinable amount 
of lithia in a ealeulus taken from the in- 
testines of a sturgeon is regarded as throw- 
ing interesting light upon the composi- 
tion of the water of the Caspian Sea and 
its affluents. 


New experiments on the velocity of 
light have been made at Paris by Mes- 
sieurs Fizeau and Cornu, the distance be- 
ing 22,000 yards, or 13 miles. The ex- 
periment has never been performed before 
on so grand a scale or with such powerful 
instruments. 


Dr. Cosson thinks that the project for 
forming a great inland sea within the Sa- 
hara would only result in disaster if car- 
ried out. It would destroy the growth 
of date palms, the great source of wealth 
of the region, and could not possibly af- 
ford commercial results sufficient to repay 
the cost, about $120,000,000. 


Tue opinion of farmers that farm-yard 
manure tends to produce or increase the 
potato disease is confirmed by the scien- 
tific study of this affection. The parasite 
which causes the destruction of the pota- 
to is supposed to pass part of its life on 
some other plant, and it is thought that 
both clover and straw may harbor it. 


Tue influence of humidity on fossil cra- 
nia is such that in drying, after removal 
from a humid soil, a skull will sometimes 
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lose as much as twenty cubic centimetres 
in capacity. For this reason comparative 
observations of cranial capacity are not 
trustworthy unless the crania have been 
out of the ground at least four months. 


Dr. Decaisne explains the immunity 
of sume regions from cholera on the theo- 
ry of telluric conditions. Thus the free- 
dom from that disease noticed in Lyons 
he ascribes to the fact that the city rests 
on granite. But how does this theory 
meet the case of New York? That city 
rests on gneiss, and yet has suffered se- 
verely from cholera. 


Tere is a tribe on the western coast 
of India which has the singular custom 
of wearing an apron of leaves over the or- 
dinary garment. Mr. Walhouse regards 
this as the survival of a very ancient cus- 
tom, and thinks that the leaf was a badge 
of degradation. At present the women 
alone wear these aprons, believing that to 
leave them off will bring ill luck. 


‘THE new vegetation which sprang up 
in some parts of France after the war of 
1870 has not proved to be persistent. In 
the departments of Loiret and Lvoire-et- 
cher out of 163 German species, less than 
half remain and many of these are disap- 
pearing. On the plateau of Belleville, 
which in 1871 furnished several strange 
species, only one was coilected last year. 


Prorrssor Letpy has discovered that 
the Filaia musce, a parasite which was 
first noticed in the house fly of India, in- 
fests the common house fly of this country 
also. It isa thread worm, from a line to 
the tenth of an inch in length, and occu- 
pies the proboscis of the fly. Its peculiar 
position has led to the supposition that 
some of the human parasites may be trace- 
able toit. °* 


M. Marie Davy considers the excel- 
lent crop of cereals this year to be due to 
a very high actinometric mean. Actinic 
action he regards as one of the principal 
elements of a climate in its results upon 
vegetation ; and he ascribes the early ma- 
turity and good condition of the cereals 
this year to the great abundance of chem- 
ical rays. The year does not so far differ 
materially from the year 6873 in tempera- 
ture. 
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M. CuarponnterR has noticed that at 
the periods of the equinoxes the water of 
aquariums becomes greenish and the glass 
sides grow so dirty as to require cleaning 
several times daily. ‘This is due toa sud- 
den growth of mycoderms at the time of 
the full moon and especially of the equi- 
noxes. ‘These germs are poisonous to the 
fishes, producing a periodical mortality 
among them. 


In the Indian Ocean occur tracts of 
mud suspended in the sea, the origin of 
which is still unexplained. They shelter 
many kinds of fish which breed in their 
depths secure from their enemies. 
Though constantly perturbed from causes 
unknown, these banks are not affected by 
storms, and vessels which run into them 
to escape a monsoon are said to be as safe 
as if behind a breakwater. 


Tue condition of the sea bottom over 
the 2,700 miles which separates Teneriffe 
from Sombrero is as follows: Volcanic 
mud and sand, 80 miles; Globigerina 
ooze, 350 miles; red clay, 1,050 miles; 
Globigerina 00ze,330 miles ; red clay, 850 
miles; Globigerina ooze, 40 miles—that 
is, 1,900 miles of red clay to 720 miles of 
Globigerina ooze. As this ooze is limited 
to water of not more than 2,250 fathoms 
depth, these proportions also mark the 
extent of deep water. 


Tue greatest drawback to the use of 
steam on the canals is the fact that the 
steamboats are not allowed any advanta- 
ges at the locks, and at these points the 
delays are often so great as to increase 
the time of the trip very materially. De- 
ducting all detentions, the steam canal- 
boat Buffalo made the round trip from 
New York to Buffalo in 11 days 84 hours, 
and the Baxter made the same trip in 10 
days and 22 hours. It is said this com- 
pany will have 100 boats at work next 
year. 


When the electric spark is passed 
over surfaces of glass covered with a very 
thin layer of lampblack, the traces show, 
under the microscope, a regular structure. 
Sparks from four to six centimetres long 
leave a clear furrow three millimetres 
wide, with a dark axis. The particles of 
lampblack have either been projected lat- 
erally or collected along the axis. On the 
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side of the positive conductor the trace 
of the spark is almost always ramified 
in bundles, which is not the case on the 
side of the negative conductor. 


Tse French took extraordinary meas- 
ures to secure the safe transmission of 
their reports on the transit of Venus. The 
chief of each station was required to make 
fuur copies of his report. One was to be 
left under a cairn in the country, the site 
of which was to be described in a letter 
to the Institute; the second was to be 
handed to the captain of the first French 
vessel encountered, who was ordered to 
bring it personally to the Institute ; the 
third was to be delivered to the nearest 
French diplomatic representative, and the 
fourth retained by the chief. 


At a late session of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Arts at Edinburgh specimens 
of artiticial aluminous gems were exhibit- 
ed, which had the same hardness and 
density and the same composition as the 
natural stones. Emeralds, sapphires, ru- 
bies, and some other precious stones con- 
sist of oxyd of aluminum colored by vari- 
ous metallic oxyds, and it has long been 
expected that their manufacture could be 
successfully accumplished if the difficulty 
of fuzing this substance could be over- 
come. ‘This has been dune in one way or 
another; but the results have never gone 
beyond the production of very small stones 
not useful as gems. 


Tue gravity of the disaster which 
threatens the vine-growing districts of 
France from the ravages of the phylloxera 
is indicated by the severe measures of pre- 
vention proposed to the French Academy 
of Sciences. These are: Owners to be 
compelled to declare the presence of the 
insect in their vineyards; appointment 
of experts by the prefects to assess the 
amount of damage; and destruction of 
the infested vines, when thought neces- 
sary to prevent the spread of the disease ; 
chemical disinfection of the soil; destruc- 
tion of all roots, stems, leaves, etc., by 
fire, and raising of some other crop upon 
the infested soil before vines are planted 
again. ‘These measures look to the as- 
sumption by Government of the damage 
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caused by the insect, thus making the 
remedy a national movement. 


THE part allotted to the action of ice- 
bergs in the formation of drift deposits 
has been circumscribed, partly because it 
was supposed that their action could not 
at best be more than very local. But 
among the results of the Challenger’s voy- 
age is the discovery that in the regions 
where icebergs are broken up, the entire 
bottom, over a large area, may consist of 
the materials thrown down by their melt- 
ing. This is proved by the fact that 


soundings show the exclusive presence of 


such materials even in waters that swarm 
with minute organisms, the remains of 
which would cover the bottom were it not 
for the immense quantity of iceberg deposit. 


Minute barometrical changes may be 
measured by an apparatus described by 
Professor Mayer before the Association 
for the Advancement of Science. An iron 
vessel with unyielding sides is kept at a 
uniform temperature by immersion in 
melting ice. It has connected with it a 
glass tube containing a short column of 
liquid. The volume of the confined air 
being independent of thermometrical va- 
riations, the smallest changes of pressure 
will immediately affect it, and this insttu- 
ment registers changes of pressure which 
are not discernible in the common ba- 
rometer. A photographic apparatus is 
used to record the rise and fall of the col- 
umn. 


One thousand pounds of nitrate of 
soda contains, if pure, 364.7 pounds of 
soda, representing 835.38 pounds of sul- 
phate of soda. This quantity of nitre, 
therefore, introduces into a sugar-yielding 
plant like the sugar-beet material suff- 
cient to convert 3,758 pounds of sugar 
into unerystallizable molasses. Nitre has 
proved to be one of the most unsatisfac- 
tory soil dressings used by beet-root eulti- 
yators, and it was therefore supplanted 
by sulphate of ammonia, which does not 
have this property. Excessive use of the 
latter was found to increase the develop- 
ment of leaves and the head of the plant, 
but this was a consequence merely of 
using too much dressing. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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‘“*Tae Grevitte Memoirs. <A Jour- 
nal of the Reigns of King George LV. and 
King William LV.’’ By the late Charles 
CU. F. Greville, Esq., Clerk of the Council 
to those sovereigns. Edited by Henry 
Reeve, Registrar of the Privy Council. In 
two volumes, pp. 528, 538. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Few books since the invention of printing 
have at once attracted so much attention as 
this has. It became famous, or rather 
notorious, immediately ; a result largely 
due to the fact that Queen Victoria, upon 
becoming aware of its contents, sent an 
urgent request that the promised contin- 
uation of it should not be published dur- 
ing her life. The Queen of England, it 
need hardly be said, has not the right to 
prohibit the publication of a book merely 
because it displeases her, or may injure 
some of her friends ; but ina case like the 
present, in which the book was written 
by one official of the Crown and edited by 
another, her urgent request is equal toa 
command, and the sequel is for the pres- 
ent suppressed. But what has been pub- 
lished is therefore only the moré-curi- 
ously sought after. It is supposed that 
the book must be full, if not of ** seandal 
about Queen Elizabeth,’’ at least of very 
naughtily interesting stories about Queen 
Victoria’s uncles and aunts and other 
kinsfolk; and when we remember that 
one of her uncles was George IV., whose 
affairs with Mrs. Fitzherbert and Lady 
Jersey, and other ladies of the court and 
not of the court, are notorious, and that 
another uncle was William 1V., whose 
nine children, the Fitzclarences, are, or 
were, living witnesses of his devotion to 
the sprightly and exquisitely formed ac- 
tress, Mrs. Jordan, and of hers to him: 
and when we also remember that'a good 
deal of this sort of thing was going on 


among the higher classes very much 
more openly then than it is now, and that 
a man of Greville’s family and official po- 
sition would inevitably know all about it, 
the expectations as to the nature of the 
revelations in his diary were not unrea- 


The diary 
More- 


sonable. But they are vain. 
contains very little social scandal. 


over it, records comparatively little of 
what was going on in the high society of 
England at the time when it was written. 
In truth, taken as a whole, there has not 
a duller book for the general reader been 
published for a long while than these 
same much-talked-of** Greville Memoirs.”’ 
Much the greater part of them is compos- 
ed of the mere political gossip of the day— 
who made a good speech in the Lords; 
who made a fool of himself in the Com- 
mons; what is the chance of the minis- 
try’s going out or staying in; who will 
have this little office, and who that, and 
so forth and so forth, page after page, till 
one becomes weary of it, merely glancing 
the eye back and forth, and up and down. 
For such matters as these, although they 
are very interesting to the individuals 
concerned in them at the time, are of the 
least possible value for people of another 
generation, and particularly of another 
country. The concern of the Queen was 
probably for herself and for the memory 
of Prince Albert, who meddled much in 
British politics; and the interest of the 
British public in the book depends chiefty 
upon the curiosity of the elder politicians 
and of the families of these who are men- 
tioned by the author. 

He is represented as a weak-minded, 
well-bred dandy, very fastidious and very 
scornful of all those who did not belong 
to the noble set into which he was born 
(for his forefathers were earls and dukes) ; 
and he has been written about as if he 
were something between a Miss Nancy 
andanold granny. But this does Charles 
Greville great injustice. A book indicat- 
ing stronger traits of manliness and good 
sense in the writer we do not know than 
these same memoirs. For example, a man 
born and bred as he was who could write 
at the well-settled age of forty, and with 
manifest sincerity, ‘‘ There are none of 
my expensive pursuits which I could not 
resign very cheerfully. Up to a certain 
point riches contribute largely to the hap- 
piness of life, but no further. To be 
free from the necessity of daily self- 
denial and continual calculation is indis- 
pensable to happiness; but the major 
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luxuries—ostentatious superfluities—con- 
tribute little or nothing to rational en- 
joyment”’ (Vol. IL, p. 448)—that man 
had strong sense and manly views of life. 
And so when again he says, ‘* Healthy 
body, healthy appetite, healthy feelings, 
though accompanied by mediocrity of 
talent, unadorned with wit and imagina- 
tion, and unpolished by learning and 
science, will outstrip in the race for happi- 
ness the splendid irregularities of genius 
and the most dazzling successes of ambi- 
tion.”’ (Vol. IL, p. 422). That man 
may have been a dandy, as many of the 
ablest men that the world has ever seen 
have been, but he did not lack manly 
sense. And in fact, his diary exhibits 
him as a thoroughly sound, good, sensi- 
ble, and very high-minded man—a man 
who would have been a good friend and a 
trusty counsellor, a man to be relied upon 
in all the relations of life. 
what surprising that such a man should 
have written a diary and left it to be pub- 
lished after his death. For in so doing 
there may be something like a lack of 
good faith, and there is sure to be the 
perpetuation of not a little injurious mis- 
judgment. As to the first, suppose we 
were all conscious that Mr. A B, who 
c:xme in a friendly way to our house, and 
whom we met at our friends’ 
went home and wrote down for publica- 
tion his observation and his opinion of all 
our doings and sayings, and those of our 
own guests at home and our fellow-guests 
elsewhere: should we not look upon Mr. 
A B as a nuisance, a contemptible fel- 
low—one before whom we could not be at 
our ease? Surely weshould. And is the 
matter helped or is it not rather made 
worse by the fact that this man does so 
secretly ? , 

Well might Fox make it a rule never to 
talk in Johnson’s presence, if, as*he said, 
he knew that all his conversations were 
recorded for publication, and he did not 
choose to figure thus before the world. 
As to misjudgments, who of us can look 
back a few years and remember our opin- 
ions of the acts and the characters of our 
eontemporaries, and fail to see in how 
many instances we wronged them by mis- 
apprehension and misconstruction ? Diary 
writing may be very interesting and very 
useful to a certain sort of men; but dia- 
ries in general should be burned, not pub- 
lished. Wecan hardly account for the 
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lack of the feeling which would lead to 
the destruction of such a record on the 
part of a man of a nice sense of honor 
and of genuine kindness of heart. At 
least diaries before publication should he 
submitted to an unimpeachable bench of 
critics—social, not literary. 

This diary is however in a great mens- 
ure free from the censure to which most 
such records are open. It reveals almost 
nothing of the private life of those to 
whom it refers. Nevertheless, it is not 
without a certain zest. As to 
IV., it tells us very little that is new ; 
but it confirms the judgment which re- 
cent years have passed upon him who for 
a certain Turveydropiness was once called 
‘*the first gentleman in Enrope.’’ It 
shows him too mean to pay his brother's 
physicians (I.,99) ; sorude that he would 
keep those who were obliged to see him 
on business waiting in his ante-room 
while he was ** talking 
and being told that one was wait- 
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lounging or 
horse,”’ 
ing, reply, ** Damn him, let him wait! ”’ 
(1., 131); and so mean that he accumulat- 
ed suits of clothes by the hundreds for 
which he never paid and which he would 
not give away (I., 376) ; 
equai to fifty thousand dollars in pocket 
books, boxes, and drawers, and would 
never spend it, or pay anybody for any- 
thing if he could help it (I., 518). The 
establishment of his chief favorite, Lady 
Conyngham, was entirely supplied and 
kept up out of the provision for the Royal 
household, even to cooking the dinners at 
Windsor and sending them to her house ; 
and she robbed him right and left. In- 
deed, in the words of the writer, ‘* it is 
difficult to say whether in great or in lit- 
tle things that man was most odious and 
contemptible.’’ 

William IV. appears in a much bet- 
ter light, as a goodhearted, frank, out- 
spoken sailor, whose head was turned by 
his elevation from comparative poverty 
and obscurity to the throne, and who be- 
came as irritable and overbearing (not- 
withstanding his kind heart) as Sir An- 
thony Absolute, or any of the heavy fa- 
thers in the old English comedies. One 
speech of his showed his bluntness and 
his good feeling in a striking and ridica- 
lous light. ‘The Freemasons sent a depu- 
tation to congratulate him on his acces- 
sion to the throne. He replied to them: 
‘** Gentlemen, if my love for you equalled 
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my ignorance of everything concerning 
you, it would be unbounded ;”’ and then 
he added some good-humored talk. 

We get glimpses of Mme. de Staél de- 
spising her own children, and saying of 
them as a whole, ‘* I/s ne me resemblent 
pas,’’ and of her daughter, ** C’est une lune 
bien pale; ’’ of Mackintosh, whom ‘ no one 
could approach without admiring his ex- 
traordinary powers, and at the same time 
wondering why they have not produced 
greater effects in the world either of liter- 
ature or politics,” 
** obstacles to his 
had not the art of 
making himself feared ’’; of Washington 
Irving, of whom we are told that ‘* he is 
lively, unassuming, rather vulgar, very 
good-humored,’’ and on another occasion 
that he ‘* wants sprightliness and more 
refined manners,’’ a judgment that will 
be a surprise to many who knew him only 
in his later years; of Byron, who was 
** high-minded, liberal, generous, and 
vood-natured,’’ but, a wretched creature, 
trom his vanity, his morbidness, and his 
lack of a philosophical temperament ; 
which brings the diarist te the reflection 
that‘* the more one readsand hears of great 
men, the more one is reconciled to one’s 
own mediocrity '’; of Wellington, whom 
Greville saw a great deal of privately and 
publicly, and whom he regarded as really 
a great man in the completest and best 
sense of the term, making this very sensi- 
ble remark upon the Duke’s manner of 
speaking: ** It was, bold, manly, and of 
a high tone ; not like a practised debater, 
but a man with a vigorous mind, and a 
determined character.’’ Brougham healso 
saw much of; and him he seems to have 
regarded as a splendid intellectual mounte- 
bank; an impression which the Lord 
Chancellor seems to have produced on the 
minds of many of the best of his contem- 
poraries. Macaulay is ‘* a common Jook- 
ing man in black,’’ vulgar and ungainly 
in his appearance ; ‘‘ not a ray of intel- 
lect beams from his countenance ; a lump 
of more ordinary clay never enclosed a 
powerful mind and a lively imagination.”’ 
His prodigious memory and his splendid 
style seem to have been the elements of 
Macaulay’s power. He is said to have 
been able to repeat the orations of Demos- 
thenes, and of other Greek authors, word 
for word in the original. He meets Mrs. 
Somerville, whom another diarist, Pepys, 
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would have called the great she mathe- 
matician, and says of her, ‘‘ I could not 
then take my eyes off this woman, with a 
feeling of surprise and something of in- 
credulity, all involuntary and very fool- 
ish ; but to see a mincing, smirking per- 
son, fan in hand, giiding about the room, 
talking nothings and nonsense, and 
know that La Place was her plaything 
and Newton her acquaintance, 
striking a contrast not to torment the 
brain. It was Newton’s mantel, trimmed 
and flounced by Muradan’’—Muradan 
was the great modiste of the day. Nout 
either a very imposing or a very charming 
spectacle. Of Fanny Kemble, then in 
the heyday of her first success, we are 
told that she had fine eyes, but a short, 
dumpy, awkward figure, and a coarse, 
dark skin, with big hands and feet. Of 
a tragedy produced by her, and ‘‘ written 
when she was seventeen,”’ he says that it 
was *‘an odd play for a girl to write. 
The heroine was tempted Jike Isabella in 
*‘ Measure for Measure,’ but with a dif- 
ferent result, which ‘result is supposed to 
take place between the acts.”’ Dis- 
raeli makes a very characteristic first 
appearance. The Chancellor called about 
getting Disraeli into Parliament, and 
Greville told him that George Bentinck 
wanted a good man to assist in turning 
out one William Lenox ; when: it proved 
that Disraeli was ready to go in in the in- 
terest of either party,and was, in Gre- 
ville’s words, ‘‘a mighty impartial per- 
sonage.’’ His career has fully justified 
the diarist’s satirical comment. 

Probably the suppressed volumes of 
this diary would prove far more interest- 
ing to the general public of both countries 
than these, which show too little of the 
man of society, and too much of the Clerk 
of the Council. But they are a yaluable 
contribution to political history. 
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‘*THree Essays ON 
John Stuart Mill. New 
Holt & Company. 

In this posthumous volume Mr. 
Mill takes up one by one many of the 
arguments which have been advanced to 
sustain the doctrines of the Christian re- 
ligion, and after subjecting them to phil- 
osophieal analysis, concludes that they 
are unsound or unfounded. 


By 
Henry 
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knowledges the grand part which Chris- 
tianity has played in the history of man, 
thinks that Christ was better fitted than 
any other teacher to be the great exem- 
plar in human conduct, and recognizes 
the religious requirement in man’s na- 
ture; but he fails to find in Christianity 
the solution of the great problems of 
life. 

The three essays are on Nature, Utility 
of Religion,and Theism. ‘The two former 
were written between 1850 and 1858, a 
period in Mill’s life which gave to the 
world the famous dissertation on Liberty, 
and the less known one on Utilitarianism. 
The essay on Theism was written much 
later. The editor points out these dates 
in her preface, in order to enforce upon 
the reader’s attention the fact that the 
papers included in this volume are the 
must deliberate conclusions of a lifetime, 
held in a state of completion and proba- 
bly frequently revised, but not essentially 
altered, for posthumous publication. 

In the essay on Nature the argument is 
principally confined to the question wheth- 
er man can salely follow his innate pro- 
pensities, or, in the author’s words, wheth- 
er he ‘‘ ought to make the spontaneous 
course of things the model of his volun- 
tary actions *’; and the conclusion is that 
he ought not. A number of virtues— 
goodness, courage, veracity, justice, and 
others—are examined and shown to exist 
most strongly in those who have acquired 
them by cultivation, and the author con- 
cludes that it is not man’s duty to follow 
nature only, but also toamend it. This 
necessarily supposes imperfection in na- 
ture, which is therefore not a fit guide for 
our actions. The idea that there is such 
a thing as a natural religion he considers 
absurd. Nature is not only imperfect, 
but it is also in many respects absolutely 
evil; a proposition which is sustained by 
a reference to the animal world, where 
passion is unbridled, and many creatures 
are able to live only by destroying others. 
In this part of the subject the author first 
broaches one of the central ideas of all 
three essays, the denial of an omnipotent 
God. He says, ‘‘ If we are not obliged to 
believe the animal creation to be the work 
of a demon, it is because we need not sup- 
pose it to have been made by a being of 
infinite power.” 

The essay on Utility of Religion express- 
ly recognizes the great services which re- 
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ligion has rendered man, but limits those 
services, contending that much of the 
good accomplished is due merely to the 
inculeation of virtue by public instruc- 
tion, by constant discussion, and, most 
powerful of all, by the formation of a pub- 


lic opinion which sets up virtue as the 


highest aim in the actions of life. 
pernatural religion has of its own inher- 
ent power never been sufficient to restrain 
man from evil or hold his allegiance. In 
this respect Christianity is higher than 
Hebrewism, and Mill accordingly con- 
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siders the author of the ‘* Sermon on the 
Mount ”’ to be more benignant than the 
author of ‘ Creation.”’ This essay is, 
however, chiefly remarkable for its ex- 
pression of the author’s ideal religion— 
which is Altruism, the ‘* Religion of Hu- 
manity.’’ As we said before, he consid- 
ers that much of the good with which re- 
ligion is accredited is really due merely to 
the public diseussion of virtue, and that 
any system of morals would accomplish 
nearly or quite as much if it were taught 
with equal zeal. But of the religion of 
humanity he has a much higher opinion 
** Enough has been said,’’ he declares, 
** to convince any one who can distinguish 
between the intrinsic capacities of human 
nature, and the forms in which those ca- 
pacities happen to have been historically 
developed, that the sense of unity with 
mankind, and a deep feeling for the gen- 
eral good, may be cultivated into a senti- 
ment and a principle capable of fulfilling 
every important function of religion, and 
itself justly entitled to the name, I will 
now further maintain that it is not only 
capable of fulfilling these functions, but 
would fulfil them better than any form 
whatever of supernaturalism. It is not 
only entitled to be called a religion ; it is 
a better religion than any of those which 
are ordinarily called by that title.’’ In 
this essay he also announces his future 
expectation, which is annihilation, con- 
sidering it ‘‘ not only possible, but prob- 
able, that in a higher, and, 
happier condition of human life, not anni- 


above all, a 


hilation, but immortality, may be the bur- 
densome idea.”’ 

Thus far we have followed, and very 
imperfectly followed, only one thread in 
the thick skein of thoughts which makes 
up this book. But if we have avoided 
mention of most of the questions discuss- 
ed in the first two essays, it is still less 
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possible even to enumerate those contain- 
ed in the last and longest—-the essay on 
Theism. One of its most noticeable con- 
clusions is that the argument of design 
has a strong probability, or, in the au- 
thor’s words, that ‘* the adaptations in na- 
ture affurd a large balance of probability 
in favor of creation by intelligence.” 
The general scope of this essay will be 
seen from a paragraph in the introduc- 
tion: “lt being granted, then, that the 
legitimate conclusions of science are en- 
titled to prevail over all opinions, how- 
ever widely held, which conflict with 
them, and that the canons of scientific ev- 
idence which the successes and the fail- 
ures of two thousand years have estab- 
lished are applicable to all subjects on 
which knowledge is attainable, let us 
proceed to consider what place there is for 
religious beliefs on the platform of sci- 
ence; what evidence they can appeal to 
such as science can recognize, and what 
foundation there is for the doctrines of re- 
ligion, considered as scientific theorems.”’ 

This paragraph should be printed on the 
title-page, for it is the keynote to the en- 
tire book. The whole value of these es- 
says, as a standard of belief, rests upon 
the supposition that man has advanced 
far enough in the knowledge of good and 
evil to criticize the world intelligently. 
The gentle nature of Mill revolted from 
the widespread suffering in life, both 
brute and human; and he therefore con- 
cluded that if there is a God, he is not al- 
together good or else not altogether pow- 
erful, for had he been both the ‘world 
would have been fashioned more after Mr. 
Mill’s ideas. The author comes to the 
opinion from certain considerations (which 
do not appear to have more solid founda- 
tion than the natural impulses reprobated 
in the first essay) that God is really good, 
and the conclusion accordingly is that he 
is limited in power. Mill did not believe 
in a personal devil, or power for eyil op- 
posing the Deity, but thought that God 
is limited in performance by the functions 
inherent in the materials with which he 
operates. The idea that the Deity per- 
mits suffering and wrong for purposes 
which are past our comprehension, he re- 
jected as a ridiculous evasion of the issue. 
God does not directly govern the world, 
and has no power to alter its laws. Mir- 
acles, considered as absolute subversions 
of natural laws, are therefore impussible. 
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Prayer to a being who cannot alter the 
course of events is necessarily useless. 
The nett result of the inquiry into the ev- 
idences of God's existence is slightly in 
favor of such existence. This evidence is 
not sufficient to amount to proof, but 
‘* only to one of the lower degrees of prob- 
ability.”’ ‘* The indication given by such 
evidence as there is points to the creation, 
not indeed of the universe, but of the 
present order of it, by an intelligent mind, 
whose power over the materials was not 
absolute, whose love for his creatures was 
not his sole actuating inducement, but 
who, nevertheless, desired their good.” 
As to the beginning of the universe, Mr. 
Mill seems to incline to the doctrine of 
the unknowable—that man will never find 
it out. We have seen that in a previous 
essay he points to the religion of human- 
ity as the religion of the future; in the 
last part of the essay on Theism he reaches 
the conclusion that the Belief in a future 
existence must, on philosophical grounds, 
be reduced to the Hope of such a state. 
He then proceeds to inquire whether such 
a hope can affect man as powerfully for 
happiness as the belief undoubtedly has 
done. He thinks it can; and just as he 
substitutes Altruism for Christianity, he 
substitutes hope for belief, and anticipates 
as great disciplinary and educative results 
from the new religion, sustained by hope, 
as the old, sustained by belief, has given. 

In spite of the author’s great fame as a 
reasoner, this book will not strengthen 
the argument for skepticism. Its clear- 
ness reveals the defects on both sides, and 
the world will probably continue to side 
with those who say that the problem of 
man’s being is still unsolved, instead of 
being, as Mr. Mill wonld have us think, 
scientifically demonstrated. 


‘* History OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
Reticion anv Scrence.”’ By John Wil- 
liam Draper, M. D., L.L. D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. International 
Scientific Series. 

The conflict with which Dr. Draper 
deals is not one that is necessarily inher- 
ent in the respective ideas of religion and 
science. There is nothing in supernatu- 
ralisin that excludes the existence of truth 
in other forms, but an antagonism toward 
science has been imported into the Chris- 
tian religion, and this addition took place 
very early in its history. As early as the 
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opening of the third century Tertullian 
pronounced the Scriptures to be the stand- 
ard and measure of all truth and the 
only source of true wisdom in the world. 
It would be interesting to trace this doc- 
trine back to its very origin, but probably 
this performance is now hardly a possible 
ene. It is certain that the words of 
Christ do not convey or suggest any such 
antagonism; and probably the author of 
the idea that the Scriptures are the only 
criterion of knowledge was that teacher 
whose individuality is more powerfully 
impressed upon the Christian church than 
any other—the Apostle Paul. Our au- 
thor does not even attempt a specalation 
of this kind, but places the active com- 
mencement of the conflict about three 
hundred years after Christ, when Con- 
stantine saw in the championship of the 
persecuted Christians a way to the 
throne. 

This antagonism has manifested itself 
in two forms: First, in the adoption ot 
illogical and mystical dogmas, and a reli- 
ance upon the evidence of miracles. See- 
ond, at a later period in the history of 
the Church, in the formal denial of truths 
obtained by the study of natural phenom- 
ena, and the repression of such studies. 
The first kind of opposition belongs to 
the formative period of the Church. 
Christ and his immediate disciples left an 
organization which, from the testimony 
that remains, seems to have aimed to ac- 
complish the moral improvement of man, 
rather than to gain his political or men- 
tal control. It is sometimes asserted that 
the Christian religion owes its wonderful 
acceptance to the skilful political man- 
agement at its head. But the fact is, 
that during three centuries it spread 
quietly, and without losing its purity, so 
fast that it was then able to place its de- 
fender on the Roman throne. That suc- 
cess was disastrous. Policy instead of 
purity began to be its guiling principle. 
Paganism was rapidly displaced, but 
only by incorporating parts of the old pa- 
gan worship into the Church. Thus Dr. 
Draper traces the worship of the Virgin 
Mary to the worship of Isis, goddess of 
Egypt; the doctrine of the Trinity also 
arose in that country ; the multiplication 
of saints is an apparent copy of the deifi- 
cation so constantly practised in the an- 
cient mythologies. With this help the 
Church thrived wonderfully, and obtain- 
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ed enormous extension. The formative 
period of the docrines to be maintained in 
its new condition came next. The Nes- 
turian doctrine of the unity of God, the 
Arian doctrine that the Son cannot be as 
old as the Father, the Pelagian doctrine 
that Adam was not at first an immortal 
being, but would have died even without 
the fall—these and other heresies were 
one by one overthrown. After a very few 
centuries the Church found itself with, so 
far as science is concerned, two grand dog- 
mas : first, that the creed of Rome is to 
be maintained against all others, no mat- 
ter what it may cost in cruelty or wrong ; 
second, that the Bible contains a system of 
science, and any discoveries of man that 
clash with it must be rejected and re- 
pressed, 

The first serious blow which the Church 
received was the conquest of the Holy 
Land by the Persians. Jerusalem was 
captured, and the most sacred spots in 
the possession of Christians desecrated, 
and the most priceless relics, even to 
Christianity 
now found itself subjected to the same 
test to which it had subjected other re- 
ligions. It had pointed triumphantly to 
the fact that the pagan gods had not de- 
fended their altars, and it was compelled 
now to its superstitious followers 
panie-stricken when they saw no wrath 
manifested by the Almighty when his 
sanctuaries were profaned. This event 
was not due to a conflict of the Church 
on dogmatic grounds, but it probably had 
a powerful effect in the first great conflict 
of this kind. 

Of these conflicts Dr. Draper describes 
six in which he considers the Christian 
religion to have opposed itself to the phil- 
osophic made of thought. They are; 

1. On the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which resulted in the triumphant estab- 
lishment of Mohammedanism over a much 
lxrger part of the earth than Christianity 
Mohammedanism is shown, 
however, to be an immediate offshoot of 
Christianity, having been at first nearly 
pure Nestorianism. 

2. Conflict respecting the nature of the 
The Oriental idea of a universal 
Intelligence from which a portion is sep- 
arated to each human being, the latter 
returning to its origin at death, was intro- 
duced into Europe by Averroes, and made 
great advances in opposition to the patris- 
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tic idea that a soul having the form of the 
body is especially created out of nothing 
for each human being. In spite of vig- 
orous repression by means of the Inquisi- 
tion, this theory, which is more philo- 
sophic than its mystical analogue, the 
doctrine of the Atonement, has maintain- 
ed itself to our times, and was at length 
formally anathematized by the late Vati- 
can council. 

3. Respecting the nature of the world. 
The fathers deduced from the book of 
Genesis a scheme for the universe which 
was every way absurd, and which has 
been completely overthrown by the posi- 
tive discoveries of science. 

4, Respecting the age of the earth. 
‘The fathers allowed six ordinary days for 
creation, and by adding up the ages of 
the patriarchs mentioned in the Old Test- 
ament they concluded that at the time of 
Christ’s birth the world was about four 
thousand years old. This has been long 
disputed, and is more conclusively denied 


by the discoveries of science each year. 


5. Respecting the criterion of truth, 
This was the period of the reformation. 
The infallibility of the Pope was denied 
by Luther and his followers ; but on the 
other hand, the Protestants followed the 
Catholics in making the Bible the sole 
criterion of knowledge. 

6. Respecting the government of the 
universe. The Church holds that the 
universe is maintained by constant provi- 
Science declares 
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dential interventions. 
the existence of immutable law. 
sition was first discerned as a consequence 
of the discoveries made by Copernicus, 
Kepler, and Newton. 

Each of these epochs is treated in asep- 
arate chapter, and the author then turns 
to the consideration of what Latin Chris- 
tianity and science have respectively done 
for civilization. The touchstone he uses 
is the welfare of man. He shows that in 
twelve hundred years, from the fourth to 
the sixteenth century, during which Eu- 
rope was completely under the control of 
the Roman pontiff, the population of 
the continent did not double, for all that 
could ameliorate the conditions of life 
was not only discouraged but absolutely 
repressed. Science, on the contrary, has 
served man so well that the term of life 
has been greatly lengthened, and the pop- 
ulation of Europe has doubled several 


times within three centuries. Dr. Draper 
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uses this fact as a final and complete sum- 
ming up of all that can be said on both 
sides. At this point we leave the history 
of the past, and in « chapter entitled ‘* The 
Impending Crisis ’’ turn to the most recent 
events, the dvings of the late Vatican 
council, and the present struggle of Prus- 
sia with ecclesiastical pretensiuns. 

This struggle is considered to be noth- 
ing else than the continuation of Luther's 
work. Qur author sees in the assembling 
of the Vatican council, and in the events 
which have succeeded it, a determination 
to confront modern civilization once more, 
and also to keep up that wonderful su- 
premacy which the Italians have so sue- 
cessfully obtained in ecclesiastical: mat- 
ters. 

The title of this book seems to be rath- 
er unfortunately chosen. It is not re- 
ligion, but the Christian Church, and not 
the whole Church, but that part of it 
which is enthroned at Rome, that 
been such a foe to science. ‘The Protest- 
ant sects have started from the 
basis as the Catholics ; they too made the 
book of Genesis the base line of specula- 
tion in every field. But they have car- 
ried out their views in a very different 
way from their theological opponents. 
Protestantism has been deeply modified 
by scientific discovery ; Catholicism has 
never yielded a point. ‘The one is really 
endeavoring to take its stand, however 
slowly and hesitatingly. upon the ground 
of modern knowledge, the other still pro- 
fesses none but the absurd patristic sci- 
ence of a millennium ago. 

Through the whole of his book Dr. 
Draper makes it plain that he looks upon 
the Roman Catholic Church 
lentless foe of science. He exhibits his 
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great learning and minute research in 
tracing out the facts of the long contro- 
versy between them, lasting for fifteen 
hundred years. His knowledge of Eu- 
ropean sociology, his habit of impartial 
investigation, and the love of truth, which 
is gained nowhere so well as in the uniin- 
passioned pursuit of science, are weil dis- 
played in his work. It is philosophie, 
and learned. From the im- 
mense mass of testimony he has selected 
his points with judgment, and he de- 
scribes them often with rare conciseness. 
In his arrangement and language he 
sometimes expresses a suggestiveness 
that is not contained in the words. Thus 
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lis book opens with the decay of a re- 
ligion—that of Greece. His subject is, 
in its present scope, a new one, though 
it has been touched upon in isolated pa- 
pers and addresses by others. In his 
hands it is fully and comprehensively work- 
ed out. 

We should, however, be glad to see him 
extend his inquiries, and ascertain wheth- 
er there is really an antagonism to science 
inherent in supernaturalism, or whether 
the opposition which the Church has 
shown is entirely due to its greed of pow- 
er under its political organization. The 
latter proposition will probably be found 
true. The establishment of Mohamme- 
danism was succeeded by the restoration 
of science in the East, but the parsuit of 
knowledge has completely passed away 
there, and the causes of this decay de- 
serve description as well as those which 
have obtained in Christian countries. 
The history of science presents a remark. 
able series of hopeful beginnings, won- 
derful progress, and sudden checks. Ig- 
norance, philosophy, and religions have 
all been its enemies, and the history of 
its struggles is one which is well worth 
the attention of so learned an authority 
as Dr. Draper. 

This is the twelfth volume in the In- 
ternational Scientific Series, and on look- 
ing over the list of the Series we are im- 
pressed with the remarkably high char- 
acter of the undertaking which Professor 
Youmans is so successfully carrying out. 
The standing of the authors who have 
contributed to it, and the care they have 
bestowed on their work, give it a character 
which makes it the most valuable of the 
numerous ** libraries’? which have been 
published. 


*¢ A Ramee Rounp tae Wor tp, 1871.” 
By M. le Baron de Hubner, formerly am- 
bassador and minister, and author of 
**Sixte Quint.”? ‘Translated by Lady 
Herbert. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

This record of a journey for observation 
is a proof that in spite of the great mul- 
tiplication of books of travel, they may 
still be made interesting. Three coun- 
tries were visited by Baron Hiibner—the 
United States, Japan, and China—and in 
his treatment of all three the author has 
given us something novel, if not always 
profound. ‘The chapters on China and 
Japan are really a study of the political 
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and social economy of their people, and 
they show in every paragraph that the 
traveller enjoyed exceptional advantages 
for prosecuting thisstudy. Whilea good 
deal of space is given to a thoughtful dis- 
cussion of diplomatic events in the East, 
he also pays great attention to the high 
officials of the two empires, and gives us 
an insight into their private lives, and 
also the manner of life of the people gen- 
erally, always displaying keen observa- 
tion tempered by a reserve of courtesy, 
which displays the good breeding of the 
man. 

But it is the visit to America that will 
most interest readers in this country, 
and in some respects it is also the most 
valuable part of the book. To other 
countries he went with curiosity, but te 
this he came with hope. He had in his 
mind a well-formed and definite expecta- 
tion, not of what he was to see, but of 
what he ought to see in an ideal republic. 
He brought a standard with him, and is 
forever measuring us with it. He be- 
trays in us an intensity of interest which 
ceases the moment he lands in Japan. 
His first observation in New York is that 
it contains no churches! From the bay 
he sees a steeple or two, but certainly not 
enough to cover the worshippers of so 
great a city. 
that the Americans worship not in 
churches, but in “ little chapels.” Many 
of the latter are expensively built, but of 
the former the unfinished Catholie cathe- 
dral on Fifth avenue is the only specimen. 


After landing he diseovers 


He cannot reconcile wealth and demoera- 
ey, nor discover the ‘* moral link’’ be- 
tween the display on Fifth avenue ‘*and 
that thirst for equality ’’ which is sup- 
posed to be the distinguishing charaeter- 
istic of our society. But yet he diseovers 
on that same Fifth avenue the difference 
between the European and the American 
democrat. The former strives to produce 
equality by tearing down the high; the 
latter looks for it in his own elevation. 
He acutely compares New York to “San 
enormous railway station, a depot, to use 
an American term, both of travellers and 
goods,”’ 

But the accuracies of our traveller are 
not by any means the best things in his 
book, his mistakes being far more enter- 
taining. He says that the multitudes 
of carriages one sees in the fashionable 
streets of New York have “their great 
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cuats-of-arms emblazoned on every pan- 
el.”” On the cars running westward 
from Washington he finds the gentleman- 
ly travellers visible in the East replaced 
by ‘*a lot of men, mostly young, bearded, 
ill dressed, not over clean, armed with 
one, sometimes two revolvers, wearing 
round their waists great coarse woollen 
bags, which are generally empty when 
they start for the far West, and as com- 
monly full of gold on their return.’’ The 
climax of characterization is reached in 
the description of the American railroad 
conductor. The Baron had taken a sec- 
tion in a ** bed-carriage,’’ but not liking 
tle atmosphere, resolved to bivouac brave- 
ly all night on the platform! And his 
experience has several good points : 

In crossing the trestle-work bridge the train 
rocks and oscillates like a ship in a cross sea. 
But I cling on to the balustrade, and comfort 
myself with the reflection that on this line (the 
Pennsylvania Central), one of the worst in the 
States, the greater part of the trains neverthe- 
less arrive at their destination (!). From time 
to time the brakesmen rush upon the platform, 
drag the wheels, put on the brakes, and disap- 
pear again by slipping into the next carriage. 
‘Lo judge by their hurry you would think it was 
a question of life or death. The guard, too, 
passes and repasses, never without a gracious 
smile or a courteous word to me, as, “* Now, Ba- 
ron,” or, “‘ Well, Baron, you're not gone to bed.” 
Sometimes as a variety he says nothing, but 
merely presses my hand. Each time Lask him, 
‘Well, how fast are we going, mister ?” And 
his answer invariably is, ‘‘ Sixty miles an hour, 
Baron!” 

That conductor deserves promotion. 
The Baron’s definition of the word mis- 
ter is worth quotation: ‘* Mister, which 
mIneans master—-master of creation.”’ But 
the American portion of the book is good 
all through, and we advise the publish- 
ers to issue it separate from the rest. It 
deserves to be read by Americans, for it 
shows them points which, with the best 
intentions of self-criticism, they never can 
see without help. ‘Those who have been 
in the extreme West, where manners are 
as strange to Eastern people as the man- 
ners of a foreign country, will recognize 
the quick discernment and just observa- 
tion of the author. Every development 
of life has for him some social or psycho- 
logical meaning, and his paragraphs fre- 
quently end with a neat little epigram. 


**Tsmatmnta. A Narrative of the Expe- 
dition to Central Africa for the Suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade, organized by Is- 
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mail, Khedive of Egypt.’’ By Sir Samuel 
Baker, Pasha, M. A., F. R. 8., F. R. G. 
S.,ete. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The author of this work is perhaps the 
most widely known of all the African 
travellers, save only Livingstone, and 
during the progress of this expedition was 
the cause of more sensational reports of 
all kinds than even Stanley and the cele- 
brated Scotch missionary. Never did a 
European enjoy greater advantages for 
penetrating into the unknown interior of 
Africa than did Baker in this his most 
noted expedition ; and seldom has the so- 
ber narrative of a campaign been fraught 
with more romantic interest. Sir Samu- 
el Baker has been well known in the 
world, in that department known as 
‘* sporting literature,”? for nearly twenty 
years. As a sportsman he made his first 
favorable impression, and as a sportsman 
he will probably be known in future years 
even more widely than as a traveller. In 
this character he may be called the very 
prince of hunters. Gordon Cumming, 
Palliser, Cornwallis, Harris, and the 
rest of the tribe, are nowhere beside 
Baker, in education, style, or achieve- 
ments. Where Gordon Cumming was 
content to batter away for an hour at an 
elephant, till the poor creature sank un- 
der sixty bullets, from mere loss of blood, 
Baker, with cool science, bags his game 
with a single, or at most double shot. 
His first noted book, ** The Rifle and 
Hound in Ceylon,”’ reads like the very ro- 
mance of sporting, and the excitement of 
danger is never marred by keen anxiety 
for the hero's safety. One feels that his 
coolness and skill are equal to any emer- 
gency. Inall his sporting books is felt 
the impress of a man of perfect health, re- 
markable physical strength, and a conse- 
quent self reliance that never fails him in 
any emergency. It frequently comes out 
that he stands six feet and several inches 
in his stockings, weighs nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, and possesses the 
strength of an ox. Such men, when com- 
pacted of bone and muscle, as in his case, 
and not burdened with fat, are apt to give 
others an impressien of dauntless cour- 
age, which largely arises from their expe- 
rience that what would be great danger 
to aman of weak physique is mere child's 
play to their overpowering strength. In 
Sir Samuel Baker this is far from the 


case. With a giant’s strength, he seems 
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to possess all the absolute pluck of a ban- 
tam cock and the gentleness of a woman, 
making his physical character nearly per- 
fect. At one time, noticeably in his ac- 
count of the expedition to the Albert Ny- 
anza, there was strong internal evidence, 
in the book itself, that the firm, self-reli- 
ant man was becoming insolent in the 
pride of his power, intellectual and phy- 
sical. It is somewhat interesting to 
note in the present volume how all this 
has changed amidst the trials and respon- 
sibilities that beset a general troubled 
with incompetent subordinates and vexa- 
tious disappointments. The once haugh- 
ty, self-reliant hunter and traveller, verg- 
ing onskepticism, has become a very hum- 
ble and devout Christian, clearly recog- 
nizing and always leaning on a higher 
For he finds that a general, how- 
ever strong and brave personally, is only 
the equal in his own field of an invalid 
dwarf, and that over every event hang 
unforeseen contingencies that no human 
skill can avert. 

Be it confessed that Sir Samuel Baker 
With a force of men ade- 
quate to crush all resistance, in the midst 
of a country of overflowing plenty, he 
frequently allows himself to fall into 
He al- 
lows himself to be bullied for weeks at a 
time by naked savages, to avoid the inev- 
itable fight at the end, in which he can- 
not help but be victorious. He seems en- 
tirely to lack the rapid decision and coup 
d’euil necessary for a general which 
come out so conspicuously in Custer’s 
story of dealings with a parallel class of 
savages on this side of the ocean. In 
fact, as a general he is very little above 
contempt, and had his adversaries been 
the Indians of our plains, there is little 
doubt that Sir Samuel's hair would have 
been ‘‘ lifted’’ in very short order. The 
amount of treachery and bad faith dis- 
played by the negro tribes around him 
was only to be expected, and yet we find 
him groaning over it all the time. His 
subordinates in the Egyptian service 
thwart him at every turn; he knows it, 
and yet hesitates to punish them, though 
provided with absolute power. His sec- 
ond in command, Abu Saoud, is a slave 
trader, whose treachery he perfectly un- 
derstands, and yet he allows this scoun- 
drel to to thwart him to the 
close of the campsigns, when a single ex- 


power. 


is no general, 


straits for his very subsistence. 


continue 
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ecutiun, early in the expedition, would 
have secured absolute obedience. In an 
expedition to suppress the slave trade of 
Central Africa, in spite of the assurances 
of the author, it is plain that he made an 
ignominious failure, with heavy losses. 
As a narrative of African travel and great 
perseverance against material obstacles, 
the book is full of interest, and will well 
repay perusal. The historical reader, in 
the account of the plots and counterplots 
at home, the treachery and duplicity of 
friends, and the hosts of savage foes, is 
frequently reminded of Cortez and the 
conquest of Mexico. ‘The great difference 
is that Cortez had ten times as much to 
contend against, not a tithe of the mate- 
rial advantages in his favor, and yet, by 
force of boldness and skill, triumphed. 
Sir Samuel Baker had more in his favor 
and less against him than the soldier of 
fortune, but he lacked the towering am- 
bition and bold genius of the latter, and 
failed. That the Khedive saw this is evi- 
dent from the cool indifference with which 
Sir Samuel is treated on his return from 
his expedition, and from the release and 
promotion of the very subordinate, Abu 
Saoud, whose repeated treasons the pasha 
had clearly proved. 
are inclined to doubt whether Sir Samuel 
Baker will ever again be given the oppor- 


On the whole, we 


tunity he threw away in this expedition. 
His failure was doubtless due to his kind- 
ness of heart and merciful disposition, but 
that kindness ended in costing the lives 
of hundreds of men that might have been 
saved by judicious severity at the right 
time. - — 

‘*A System or Loaic, Ratiocrnative 
AND INpucTIVE: Being a Connected View 
of the Principles of Evidence and the 
Methods of Scientific Iavestigation.’’ By 
John Stuart Mill. Eighth edition. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1874 

It is not necessary to discuss the char- 
acter of a work so well known as ** Mill’s 
Logic,’’ on the appearance of each new 
edition. The book before us presents, in 
one well-printed and convenient volume, 
the remarkably concise and comprehen- 
sive treatise on the laws of reasoning of 
the philosopher, who, with clear 
style and sound views of political and so- 
cial economy, has done more than any 
other great thinker of our times to bring 
correct methods of study into wider ac- 
ceptance than they ever received befure. 


his 
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— Some readers of ‘* The Galaxy *’ may 
litve been offended by the tone of the ar- 
ticle ** A Nation without Neighbors ”’ in 
our February number; but in truth the 
writer made a very temperate aud moder- 
ate statement of his case. He might have 
carried his animadversions much further, 
and made them much more cogent, and 
with truth upon his side. We have asa 
people certain virtues and a certain kind 
of force, and these appeared to the best 
advantage in the great internal war 
which placed us before the world in a po- 
sition so much more prominent than any 
which we had occupied previously. Since 
the close of that struggle it must be con- 
fessed that our annals have not recorded 
a great deal to our advantage. We had 
a great political problem before us, our 
utter failure in the solution of which is 
now sadly manifest after ten years of 
trial. We have we have en- 
ergy, we have ability, but we have not 
training. We lack almost entirely the 
results of training, of thorough discipline. 
The deplorable effects of this deficiency 
were manifest in the early part of the war 
itself. At first we were utterly without 
good officers and good soldiers. We had 
neither an army nor men to lead an army. 
The war provided us with both. Its 
trials brought the able men to the front ; 
its discipline made good soldiers of our 
raw and reckless volunteers. And as to 
the officers, it proved that the best men 
were just those who had had professional 
training. The great leaders on both sides 
came from West Point. But is it too 
much to say that the course of events 
since the war has shown that we have no 
statesmen, and that the condition of our 
polities is such that men are not now— 
however they might once have been— 
trained into statesmanship by the experi- 
ence of our public life ; and moreover that 
men with natural fitness for statesman- 
ship are not drawn into our legislative 
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bodies and our departmental civil service ? 
The present condition of the South, mak- 
ing all due allowance for the chaotic con- 
dition in which it was left by the war, is 


an answer to thisquestion. It is a stand- 
ing and it will be an historical witness 
to our political What 
will be its sulution, is now even more 
darkly uncertain than it was thought to 
be immediately after the surrender at Ap- 
pomatox. 


incompetence. 


—- Or the minor signs of our inability 
in State-craft there could not be 
more significant than the publication of 
General Sheridan’s ‘* banditti ’’ despatch. 
Whether he was right or wrong in his 
judgment of the situation, whether he 
was wise in the heroic treatment he pro- 
posed, the giving of his despatch to the 
public, and the reply made, with similar 
publicity, by the War Department, were 
simply the most impolitie steps that could 
have been taken under the circumstances. 
It is not too much to say that nothing of 
the kind could have taken place in a goy- 
ernment composed of men who had been 
trained in statesmanship. The war min- 
isters of Great Britain, of Germany, of 
France, would not have thought of tak- 
ing such a step. Apart from the consid- 
eration that the despatch and the reply 
were just such as to aggravate the difh- 
culty at the South, and excite and divide 
public opinion at the North, men trained 
in the traditions of statesmanship would 
have been saved from the commission of 
such a blunder by the mere restraints of 
official decorum. A certain reserve al- 
ways guides and controls the actions of 
real statesmen. In public and in private 
life the essence of decorum is restraint, 
reserve ; and in public life this comes of 
an ever-present sense of responsibility, 
which, properly felt, always produces 
It is easy to cari- 


one 


gravity, and caution. 
cature official dignity, and to laugh at 
red tape; but although in their excess 
they have sometimes retarded 
when alacrity was needed, they 
more often checked headlong and ruinous 
imprudence. But decorum is just what 
we lack as a people. For the lack of it 
we are always presenting our worst side 
to the world, and, what is of more conse- 


progress 


have 
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quence, involving ourselves in political 
misunderstandings at home. It were 
well if we could see that there is some 
virtue in official etiquette. The very as- 
surance of ** distinguished consideration ”’ 
with which precedent requires diplomatic 
communications to close, has, mere form- 
ality as it is, a restraining and chastening 
influence upon those who are obliged to 
use it. ‘The sooner we as a people cease 
tov wash our linen, clean or soiled, before 
the world, the better it will be not only 
for our good repute, but for our sell-re- 
spect and our political welfare. 


— Anp what a degree of corruption has 
been revealed in all our affairs, publicand 
private, State and Federal! This shock- 
ing Pacific Mail business is but the fitting 
close, if it bea close, of similar revela- 
tions throughout the country almost ever 
since the curtain fell upon the war. Pe- 
cuniary corruption is not peculiar to us. 
The public men of other countries, both 
before and after, ‘‘ the greatest, wisest, 
meanest of mankind ’’ have taken bribes ; 
but the spectacle has never before been 
exhibited of a whole people seeming to be 
either bribers or bribed, and a great 
many of thein both. For this rottenness 
is not only in our politics; it pervades 
our whole social fabric, and it appears in 
eur politics only because it exists every- 
where. It isa natural and an inevitable 
growth of the fact that to get money, 
honestly if possible—for there is no un- 
reasonable prejudice against honesty— 
but at all events to get it, has come to be 
the end and aim of all of us except a few 
men of science and of letters. For the 
mass of Americans the possession of mon- 
ey is the one great test, as it is the one 
desired reward, of ability. To get it, we 
will do anything that is not mean or ill-na- 
tured ; fur we are an open-handed, kind- 
hearted folk, with all our faults and long- 
comings. Indeed, our very bribery comes 
partly from our good nature and our gen- 
erosity. We think it shabby to make ‘a 
good rake,’’ and not to admit those who 
have helped us to a share of our good for- 
tune. Hence percentages and commissions 
are the rule, whether in the management 
of the affairs of a street railway or those of 
the gravest affairs ‘‘ with money in them ”’ 
that ean be brought before the’ national 
legislature. 
alune. 


In our greed we are not 


The same sacred hunger of gold 
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pervades the civilized world now to a de- 
gree before unprecedented, as also is the 
ease with which the appetite is satisfied. 
Mr. Ruskin has well said in a recent pub- 
lication (‘* Fors Clavigera,’’ xli., 103), 
**the crisis and the horror of the present 
time are that its desire of money, and the 
fulness of luxury dishonestly attainable by 
commen persons, are gradually making 
churls of all men; and the nobler pas- 
sions are not merely disbelieved, but even 
the conception of them seems ludicrous to 
the impotent chur] mind.” 
this lawless desire is more generally dif- 


It is because 


fused, and its gratification more easily at- 
tainable in this country than in any other, 
we appear to be, what we perhaps are 
not, the most corrupt people under the 
sun. 


— Our remarks some months ago upon 
the condition in which Mr. Moulton’s 
** Jong ’’ statement left the Beecher-Tilton 
scandal—to wit, that in connection with 
Mr. Tilton’s deplorable statements and 
the letters which had produced, 
it placed Mr. Beecher in a position which, 
to all outside the pale of Plymouth chureh 
communion, more 
than simple denial on his part—seem to 
have represented the true state of the case 
in all minds, even those of 
guished accused and his friends. 


been 
required something 


the distin- 
Of this 
the trial which has proceeded, is now pro- 
ceeding, and which will proceed, it would 
seem, as long as the previous controversy, 
is an evidence and a result. ‘The chal- 
lenge has been taken up, and Mr. Beecher 
and his friends are engaged in a desperate 
struggle to break down the formidable ar- 
ray of facts and assertions which have 
been marshalled against him. Upon the 
merits of the incomplete trial, decorum, no 
less than the voice of the court, forbids us 
toremark. But we may express the re- 
vulsion with which all decent people see 
Henry Ward Beecher, his wife, Mrs. Til- 
ton, Mr. Tilton, and Mr. Moulton, sitting 
day by day within a few feet of each 
other, while the last named serene and 
well-poised personage tells that long and 
shocking story under oath, probed and 
racked by the inquiries and counter in- 
quiries of half a score of the ablest law- 
yers in the country. It is a sad and a 
humiliating spectacle. The Nebulous 
Person is not, like King David, a man of 
bluod: but he does think that it would 
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have been better on the whole, that it 
would have tended more to edification, if 
those two men had gone over, sword in 
hand, to Hoboken, or to some other con- 
venient place, at some convenient time, 
and, like two Agags, solemnly hewn each 
other in pieces before the Lord. The re- 
sult might have been set forth in two obit- 
uary notices-—a form of literature happily 
unknown two thousand years ago—as the 
cause of great grief to an admiring circle 
of friends and acquaintances. But it 
would have been more wholesome for the 
rest of the world; and it would haye 
tended more directly to the prevention of 
such scandals, whether the charges in 
this particular case are true, or whether 
they are the fruits of a deliberate and 
devilish conspiracy. 


— A WEEKLY paper, ‘‘ The Arcadian,”’ 
which for a year or two dragged through 
a precarious existence, has within the last 
few weeks risen into such notice through- 
out the country, that it has become one 
of the salient facts of the day, It is very 
lively, in many respects very good. Its 
criticisms of literature and art are intel- 
ligent, and seem to us generally sound ; 
and it shows a wholesome disposition to 
deal hard blows at shams of all sorts. It 
is making itself widely read and as wide- 
ly feared. But we regret to observe that 
its success thus far (for its permanent suc- 
cess cannot be regarded as by any means 
yet made sure) is due in a great measure 
to its policy of attack. Its hand is 
against every man, and, it would seem, 
also against every woman. It scoffs, and 
sneers, and denounces, and almost reviles, 
without mercy and with too little discrim- 
ination. Sach a course will always com- 
mand attention; but it may be doubted 
whether it is a safe one in the long 
run. We do not read that Ishmael pros- 
pered very highly. Neither men nor 
things can live entirely without friends ; 
and ‘* The Arcadian,’’ if it continues to 
pursue its present course, cannot fail to 
find itself entirely friendless. For it will 
have attacked everybody that is attack- 
able; and sneers, hard words, and sharp 
cuts are less easily forgiven than more 
material injuries ; and rightly so, for they 
are regarded as the fruits of a disposition 
to give pain for the sake of giving it. 
There is room, indeed there is need, of a 
weekly paper of a lively character and of 
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real ability, that will be independent of 
cliques, and clubs, and publishers, and 
managers, and all the motley folk who 
live by wheedling the public. Buta pa- 
per may be all this and yet not be all 
sting ; and should ‘‘ The Arcadian ”’ see 
fit to lay aside its waspishness, and store a 
little more honey in its weekly sells, it 
may gain the good wishes of many who 
now reluctantly look upon it with some 
disfavor. 


— WE have not the heart, however, 
to find fault with our pungent contempo- 
rary fur its treatment of the so-called in- 
tercollegiate. contest. In very deed there 
was never a more ill-advised project than 
that one of forcing the production of a 
**champion orator’? and a ‘* champion 
essayist ’’ among our undergraduates and 
recently graduated collegians. ‘To be 
sure the movement did indicate a little 
healthy reaction against the rowing ma- 
nia. It was rather absurd when we saw 
that good oarsmanship and good luck un 
the part of certain students of this, that, 
or the other college, brought it an acces- 
sion of students. And it was a little ri- 
diculous when the venerable and highly 
esteemed president of Columbia wrapped 
himself up in the American flag and, 
Kirby-like, died all over the upper part 
of New York because some of the Col. 
Coll. boys had pulled their shell a little 
ahead of their rivals. He did well, 
however, to be proud of their prowess, 
and still better to be proud of their 
courtesy. But the college did better in re- 
fraining itself from the ‘*contest,’’ particu- 
larly from the oratorical part of it, which 
was, on the whole, as poor an exhibition 
as one would be willing to see. With 
one or two exceptions, a more school- 
boy-like series of performances could not 
well be imagined.. And then the under- 
graduates and alumni of the winning col- 
lege must give their prize man a banquet. 
This topped the absurdity of the whole 
affair ; the cap-sheaf, however, of which 
was laid on when the president of the 
Council ef the University said, when called 
up, that as Greece had her Demosthenes, 
and Rome her Cicero, so New York had 
its Tomlinson! We are bound to assume 
that this was, partly at least, jocose. But 
did the usually wise and always kind gen- 
tleman who uttered it reflect upon the ter- 
ribleness of its sarcasm? Despite his po- 
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sition and the occasion, was it quite right 
in him to make that unhappy young gen- 
tleman so very ridiculous? Even, how- 
ever, had this spouting been much better 
than it was, it was altogether superflu- 
ous, to say the least. We need no stimu- 
lus to speecl-making or even to essay 
writing. We have too much of both al- 
ready. We are sp-eched and written to 
death ; and what we need is good, honest, 
thorough work at the study table and in 
the lecture-room. Let us have this and 
we shall do well ; especially if we add to 
it a prize for the champion in silence. 


— Anone the objects of ‘‘ The Arecadi- 
an‘s ’’ attacks hasbeen Mrs. Rousby ,whom 
we wish that its tender conscience could 
have allowed it to pass by with at least a 
gallant and timely word of commendation. 
For Mrs. Rousby, although not a great 
actress, is a very pleasing one ; much bet- 
ter than we had been led to expect. ‘True 
she does suggest to the reflective mind 
that lovely vision of the Fotheringay in 
which Thackeray has placed before us the 
very young man’s ideal actress—a beauty 
who has been taught to go through cer- 
tain motions and speak certain speeches, 
and who in the privacy of her own apart- 
ments is found to be addicted, with all the 
soul she has, to ‘* making a poi.’’ But 
after all Mrs. Rousby is much better than 
the Fotheringay. She proves herself 
equal, by native power, or by instruction 
—who shall say which ?—or by the union 
of both after the manner of all actresses 
great and small, to all the situations of 
Mr. Tom Taylor’s ‘* "'wixt Axe and 
Crown,’’ which is a very charming and 
interesting drama, one of the best plays 
that has been produced in this generation. 
And she has the charm of perfect simpli- 
city and naturalness. She is more free 
from conventional stage manner and stage 
utterance than any English actress of se- 
rious parts that we have seen for many 
aday. ot a sentence that she speaks, 
not a gesture that she makes is marred by 
that theatrical tone and manner that 
drives all lovers of simplicity and nature 
out of the theatre. And this is a very 
great merit, the positive value of which is 
much enhanced by its comparative rarity. 
And she has besides, that sweet, rich 
voice and that free, clear utterance which, 
among actresses at least, is heard only 
from English women. So that the sum 
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total of Mrs. Roushy is something very 
delightful and very admirable, if not very 
great. Take her all in all, we have not 
had an English-speaking actress with all 
her pleasure-giving qualities within the 
memory of the present younger genera- 
tion. What she is or may be off the 
stage does not concern the present writer 
or his readers, who are concerned with 
her only as an artist; but she has here 
as well as at home a host of admiring 
friends who will see with equal 
prise and disfavor any attempts to cause 
them to regard her otherwise than with 
disinterested admiration and esteem. 


sur- 


— Tuis fair lady gave on a recent ocea- 
sion a performance ** not in the bill.’? She 
is not physically strong; and our severe 
winter has tried her sorely. Acting, too, 
is very hard work, as some of our board- 
ing-school fledglings who are inclined to 
swoop upon the stage may yet discover. 
And so it happened that toward the end 
of the fourth act of ‘* "'wixt Axe and 
Crown,’’ where the Lady Elizabeth takes 
leave of her lover, Courtenay, and flings 
herself into his arms for a parting em- 
brace, Mrs. Rousby astonished her audi- 
ence by the abandon of her action and by 
the unusual duration of her embrace. T'ke 
effect for a moment was very impressive ; 
but the reason soon became apparent. 
The Lady Elizabeth had actually fainted 
in her lover’s arms. Such a bit of real na- 
ture is notoften seen upon thestage. It was 
really acting to thelife. Mr. George Clark, 
the happy Courtenay of the occasion, was 
obliged to bear his lovely burden off the 
stage, and the curtain came down. That 
was something to have seen. The audi- 
ence were told that she would soon re- 
cover and return. Nevertheless, they 
were alive with sympathy while she was 
dead with faint. Two of them were con- 
tributors to ** The Galaxy ;’’ and one, a 
man, said, ** | wonder if I should be so 
concerned about her if’’—and then there 
was an interruption; which over, the 
othersaid—she was, of course, & Woman— 
**T’ll finish your speech for you. No; 
you would not have been so concerned for 
her if she were not so beautiful.’’ As I 
am nebulous, I do believe that woman 
was more than half right. 


— Wr is it that some people seem to 
think that because a writer holds epin- 
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ions differing from theirs, or in treating 
a subject dves nut mention something 
which they happen to know, he must 
be not merely (according to their stand- 
ard) a mistaken person, one who errs in 
judgment, but an ignorant one—a pre- 
tender, or at least grossly negligent and 
pretentious. ‘The people who draw these 
conclusions are generally either pedantic 
or shallow. ‘Their minds, or rather their 
memories, are filled with a heterogeneous 
mass of matter, some of it valuable, some 
worthless rubbish—all of it labelled and 
pigeon-holed, ready to be taken out at a 
minute’s warning, but otherwise useless ; 
or, on the other hand, they are tyros in 
knowledge and carpers in spirit, who 
having discovered something which a 
thoroughly well-informed person has long 
ago left behind him, hasten to make a 
purade of the knowledge, the conscious 
possession of which has elevated them so 
much in their own esteem. We say noth- 
ing of those who are at onee both igno- 
rant and mischievous. Mr. Grant White 
is pestered by a great deal of this sort of 
saptiousness ; and although he turns oc- 
casionally and rends his little assailants 
with a relish which communicates itself 
tu the disinterested bystander, we think 
he might much better turn a deaf ear to 
all such snarling. We are led to these 
reflections by a letter the kindly consider- 
ateness of which removes it altogether in 
spirit from the eategury which, in other 
respects, it brings to mind. The writer, 
after addressing the Nebulous Person 
with praise. says: *‘l wish merely, at 
present, to call thy attention to the para- 
graph of thy essay in the January num- 
ber of *‘ The Galaxy,’ and to request thee 
to compare its item of dates with informa- 
tion on a similar subject on page 48 of 
*Olmstead’s School Astronomy.’ Thou 
wilt find that although the Gregorian 
Calendar was adopted in 1592, yet the 
old style was retained by England and 
her colonies until 1752, so that the change 
is even more recent than thou supposest.”’ 
The misty shape thus addressed answers 
and says, that he is indeed guilty of havy- 
ing neglected ‘*‘ Olmstead’s School As- 
tronomy ;’’ he never having looked within 
the covers of that book, which he is will- 
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ing to believe is a very good one of its 
kind. But he has some acquaintance 
with several works which touch incident- 
ally upon the puint in question; among 
them, for instance, ‘* L’ Art de Verifier les 
Dates,’’ the highest authority on its sub- 
ject; Sir Harris Nicolas’s ‘‘ Chronology 
of History ;’’ and Dr. Seabury’s more re- 
cent and very learned work, ‘* The Theory 
and Use of the Church Calendar, in the 
Measurement and Distribution of Time: 
Being an Account of the Origin and Use 
of the Calendar, of its Reformation from 
the Old to the Newstyle,’’ etc.,etc. The 
first of these works being rather bulky (it 
is in some 30 vols. 4to) and temporarily 
out of immediate reach, it was to the sec- 
ond minute, learned, and inyaluabie com- 
pendium that he turned to refresh his 
memory when he wrote the little article 
referred to by his correspondent. There 
upon one page, before his eyes as he wrote, 
were tabulated the following facts, which 
may interest to other readers 
than our correspondent. ‘The Grego- 
rian or refurmed calendar was adopted 
A.D. 1582 by the following countries : 
Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, Den- 
mark, Holland, Lorrain; A. D. 1584 by 
Germany and Switzerland (among the 
Roman Catholics); A. D. 15>6 by Po- 
land; A. D. 1700 by German and Swiss 
Protestants, and in Utrecht and a few 
other places; A. D. 1749-51 by Tuscany ; 
A. D. 1752 by Great Britain and Ireland ; 
A. D. 1753 by Sweden. Having these 
facts actually befure his eyes when he 
wrote, and moreover having been long in 
the habit of reading, with a tolerable ap- 
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proach to comprehension, books printed in 
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England in which such dates as A. D. 17}9 
are very common, his friendly correspon- 
dent’s naif little bit of instruction, ‘*‘ so 
that the change is even more recent than 
thou supposest,’’ was unavoidably tie 
occasion of a good-natured smile. It 
would be a good thing for even friendly 
and candid critics to remember that arti- 
cles are sometimes written with another 
ohject than the parade of minute learn- 
ing, and that in a littie floating nebula a 
man cannot always display all his knowl- 
edge, or even all his ignorance, of any sub- 
ject. 








